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THE IRISH LAND BILL 


I 


‘A SCHEME OF PERNICIOUS AGRARIAN QUACKERY’ 


THE measure which, it is pleasantly said, is ‘ finally to settle the Lrish 
land question,’ would arouse to its worst the ‘ swva indignatio’ of 
Swift ; it is well for its authors they do not feel the scourge of the 
great man of genius who described Laputa. The Land Bill is an 
elaborate scheme of ingenious but pernicious agrarian quackery, 
pregnant with many and far-reaching national evils. It is not only 
that, in Mr. Lecky’s language, it is a ‘ burlesque of legislation ’ on a 
gigantic scale, and that it ‘sets economic principles at complete 
defiance ’—reckless conduct that has seldom escaped its penalties. 
Nor is it only that while it offers them ruinous Greek gifts, which, if 
they are wise, they will take care to eschew, it seeks to annihilate o 
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whole order of men, who certainly have not deserved this treatment, 
circuitously, and by a sinister process; its cruelty, indeed, is not 
much worse than its kindness. Proceeding as it does on an utterly 
immoral principle, it is rank with corruption from beginning to end; 
it is a monument of an unholy alliance between hitherto avowed 
enemies, to carry a huge plan of spoliation into effect, at the cost and 
the risk of the general taxpayer, through a system of bribery 
without a parallel ; this Ministry has not been ashamed to support 
this expedient! The Bill, too, has been introduced in such a way 
that its most dangerous mischiefs have almost been kept out of 
sight ; the hard-pressed millions of the Three Kingdoms have been 
left in the dark as to what may be imposed on them, should 
Parliament unhappily pass it into law. And the measure, assuredly, 
would not realise the optimistic expectations to which it owes its 
origin. It would bring to Ireland not peace, but a sword; it would 
be a disturbing, not a tranquillising, force, even admitting that it 
would do a certain amount of good. It would make the Irish Jand 
system, chaotic as it is, a worse and a more troubled chaos; it would 
produce a bitter land war in many counties, corresponding to the 
land war we have beheld in Connaught. And even if it had some 
fruitful results, it would be attended with a whole train of economic, 
social, and political evils; it would probably throw back many parts 
of Ireland into the condition in which they were before the Great 
Famine: every ‘ Nationalist’ believes it would quicken the Home 
Rule movement. Nor would this be all, or nearly all: should this 
measure become law, it must, from the nature of the case, strengthen 
the demand for what is called ‘the compulsory purchase’ of all the 
rented lands of Ireland, and not improbably, whatever Ministers may 
say, may make that demand impossible to resist: it may thus lead 
to a confiscation, wholesale alike and disgraceful, and subjecting the 
taxpayer to a charge not less perhaps than that which Germany 
extorted from France. The Bill, I should add, jrests on assumptions 
so unfounded that it is untrustworthy, were it for this reason alone. 
Before examining this project it is necessary to glance at the 
efforts made, in the last half-century, to reform the conditions of 
Irish land tenure, for otherwise the subject cannot be understood, and, 
indeed, it ought to take their conceit out of British statesmen. The 
first of these attempts was the notorious Encumbered Estates Act, 4 
measure designed, as we know from Greville, to make ‘ fresh havoc’ 
of property in land in Ireland, and ‘to regenerate Ireland’ by this 
laudable method; it passed through both Houses, with scarcely a 
dissentient voice ; Sir Edward Sugden, who knew Ireland, was the 
only eminent public man who even hinted a protest. The Act expro- 
priated the Irish landed gentry in scores by a most cruel process ; 
it was, in fact, a scheme of spoliation, naked but not ashamed; it 
was extolled for years as the perfection of wisdom, but it ended in 
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complete and disastrous failure. It transferred nearly a sixth part 
of the soil of Ireland, not, as was anticipated, to a race of solvent 
landlords, capable of faithfully doing the duties of property, but to 
a class of needy and hardfisted landjobbers, successors of the almost 
extinct middlemen ; and, what was more important, it extinguished 
to an immense extent the equitable rights of the peasantry, not yet 
law-worthy. In the period of comparative rest in Ireland, that 
succeeded the abortive agitation of 1852, nothing was done to 
improve the Irish land system, though its essential vices were 
manifest to impartial minds ; British statesmen were convinced that 
these would be removed, partly through natural causes, partly by 
the Encumbered Estates Act. The Fenian outbreak woke these 
men out of a fool’s paradise; Mr. Gladstone addressed himself in 
1869-70 to effect a thorough reform in Irish land tenure, the 
second branch of the famous Upas tree, which blighted Ireland with 
its far-spreading and baleful shadow. The measure he passed 
through Parliament had real and grave defects, but it redressed the 
worst grievances in the Irish land system, giving tenants compensa- 
tion for improvements they had made on their farms, and protecting 
them by an actual or a potential tenant-right ; in truth, it has been 
the only statesmanlike scheme applied: in the last fifty years to the 
Irish land. It deserves special notice that Mr. Gladstone declared 
that the Land Act of 1870, as it is lcalled, was ‘to be a final and 
complete settlement ’—the nonsensical cant now in the mouths of 
ignorant triflers. On the faith of this assurance millions have been 
lent to Irish; landlords, sums, as affairs now stand, in no doubtful 
jeopardy. Mr. Gladstone, however, as in the parallel case of Home 
Rule, had ere long scattered his pledges to the winds. Having 
surrendered to the Land League after a half-hearted struggle, he 
induced Parliament to pass the famous Land Act of 1881, which 
forms at present the mould of Irish land tenure, and which, 
admitting that it has done some good, is now almost unreservedly con- 
demned, and has been the source of infinite mischief. This measure 
was a clumsy and ill-conceived attempt to apply what is known as 
the system of the ‘three F’s’ to the Irish land. ‘ Fixity of Tenure’ 
was to be assured to the tenant through leases renewable for ever, at 
short intervals of time; ‘ Fair Rent’ was to be determined, not by 
contract, but through tribunals set up by the State for the purpose, 
& proceeding unknown in civilised lands; ‘Free Sale’ was to be a 
right of the possessor of a farm, sometimes even against the will of 
his landlord, and tenant’s improvements were to be exempted from 
rent, a provision, if reasonable in theory, by no means just in fact, 
considering the state of affairs in Ireland. 

The Conservative Opposition railed at the Land Act of 1881; 
Lord Ashbourne, the present holder of the Irish Great Seal, ex- 
claimed that it would be more wise and just to deprive Irish 
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landlords, at once, of a fourth part of theirrents. But when Unionist 
Ministers came into office, they extended this legislation far beyond 
its original scope, and that in every conceivable way, in spite of its 
evident and increasing mischiefs, a policy of tergiversation to 
which few parallels can be found, and which I have always con- 
sidered disgraceful. This climax of backsliding was reached in 
1896; an Act was passed in that Session, which removed nearly all 
the safeguards devised by Mr. Gladstone to protect the landlord ; it 
enormously increased the benefits the tenant had obtained, and 
changed the land system, in his interest; it was, in truth, so 
dangerous to the plain rights of property, not only in Ireland, but 
in England and Scotland, that it was all but rejected by the House 
of Lords, loyal as it was to Lord Salisbury’s Government. Mean- 
while bad administration was making bad legislation worse ; it is 
impossible here to describe the conduct of the Land Commission and 
its Sub-Commissions, the agencies appointed to fix ‘Fair Rent’; it 
must suffice to say that under the system of what are called first term 
and second term rents, they have reduced and are now reducing the 
agricultural rental of Ireland about 40 per cent., and that though a 
Commission of the very first authority reported in 1880-1 that 
rents in Ireland were, as a rule, low, and though Mr. Gladstone 
solemnly acquitted Irish landlords, when he brought in the Land 
Bill of 1881, of the mendacious charges preferred against them, and 
announced that, in his belief, their rents could be hardly diminished ! 
This wholesale confiscation of the property of Irish landlords is 
proved by the simple fact, that the value of the fee in Ireland has 
been cut down by at least a third, and that the value of the tenant- 
right has increased in about the same proportion, a circumstance 
which a Government might reflect on ; but when the proceedings of 
the Land Commission and its dependent Courts, and the system they 
have adopted in fixing ‘ fair rents,’ were dragged into the light in 1897 
by the able Commission of which Sir Edward Fry was the head, 
and when the gravest wrongs were proved to have been done, 
this Ministry persistently refused to afford any real redress, The 
results of the legislation of 1881 and its supplements, and of the 
administration which has given effect to these laws, may be summed 
up in a very few sentences. The landlord has been changed from 
an owner nearly into a mere rent receiver; he is so completely cut 
off from the land that he is all but precluded from laying out a 
shilling upon it. The tenant has been transformed into a kind of 
owner, but though he has gained advantages to which he has no kind 
of right, his tenure is by no means stable or secure, and he is 
actually encouraged by the law to waste his farm in order to work 
down its rent. Meanwhile the system of ‘ Free Sale’ is producing 
excessive rents by the extravagant sums paid on the transfer of 
farms ; as ‘ Fixity of Tenure’ is renewable every fifteen years, Ireland 
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has been made a cockpit for endless lawsuits, engendering the worst 
kind of war of classes; everything in the Irish land system is 
unsettled and shifting; the sanctity due to contracts has been 
destroyed ; and capital avoids the Irish land like a quicksand. And 
beyond all stands out the unquestionable fact that a huge confiscation 
of the property of a whole class has taken place, the more odious 
because masked in the forms of law and justice. 

The men now in office for many years delight in blaming the 
Land Act of 1881; but they forget they have made it by many 
degrees worse; they have been participes criminis, and deserve far 
more censure. But they have long been aware of the evils of the 
Gladstonian remedy ; they have endeavoured to supplant it by a 
remedy of their own, certainly as indefensible, and, on the whole, 
more dangerous. The system of converting tenants in Ireland into 
owners of the soil was inaugurated by the late John Bright, but the 
tenants had to pay a large part of the price; the transaction was a 
real, not a sham purchase. This condition, essential to industry 
and thrift, has been entirely removed since 1885; landlords in 
Ireland can now ‘sell’ their estates through the agency of the Land 
Commission, and can receive the purchase moneys from the State ; 
their tenants are then transformed into possessors in fee, without 
having paid down a shilling of their own; they are only subject to 
‘purchase annuities’ as they are called, much lower than any possible 
rents, even those rents facetiously known as ‘fair,’ and they pay 
these for a period of less than half a century! This proceeding, 
therefore, is in no sense a ‘ purchase’; it is a gift by the State to an 
unjustly favoured class, beyond question of the nature of a bribe; 
the analogies urged to excuse it are not worthy of notice. Under 
this system some 80,000 Irish tenants have been changed into 
owners in fee ; and because they have paid their ‘ purchase annuities’ 
as rent very well—I could, however, refer to striking exceptions— 
the experiment has been pronounced to have been more than 
successful. Yet ‘Land Purchase’—the name is an economic false- 
hood—has been to a great extent a failure, as those who know 
Ireland predicted from the first would happen. Its authors hoped 
that it would form a body of loyal freeholders; hundreds of these 
men, emancipated from the control of landlords, are active 
emissaries of the United Irish League. Its authors believed that 
it would form a class of successful tillers of the soil ; but bribery is 
not the parent of industry; thousands of these ‘purchasers’ are 
worthless and bankrupt farmers, falling into the hands of bank 
managers or of local Shylocks. Besides, the new owners are 
neglecting drainage of all kinds, which, indeed, can only be carried 
on on considerable estates; and numbers have cut down every tree 
on their lands, destructive waste in a climate of superabundant 
rains. In addition, many of these ‘ purchasers’ are sub-letting and 
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mortgaging their farms, as their renders to the State are much lower 
than any rents; they are thus producing again the almost vanished 
middleman, the harsh tyrant of rack-rented serfs; and instead of 
evolving ‘single ownership,’ and doing away with the ‘ dual owner- 
ship,’ falsely said to have been ‘created’ by Mr. Gladstone, they are 
evolving double, treble, nay fourfold ownership! The evils caused by 
‘Land Purchase,’ indeed, have so long been apparent that an 
apologist had to be found by the Government. A writer—he has 
since been raised to high place—has been employed to cry up this 
system, exactly as, forty years ago, writers were employed to cry up 
the Encumbered Estates Act; his report is a characteristic instance 
how plausible generalisation may be deceptive. The ‘content,’ the 
‘ peaceableness,’ the ‘ prosperity’ of the new ‘ peasant proprietary,’ as 
it is called, shine through his pages in attractive phrases ; but the 
large exceptions he acknowledges confute his argument, and he 
urges that the State ought to interfere to remove the evils but too 
manifest, as the Intendants of the later Bourbons insisted that the 
French peasant should be sustained by leading strings, while they 
were making him out to be in excellent case ! 

These, however, are not the worst evils inseparable from a false 
and pernicious policy. ‘Land Purchase,’ I have said, draws a pro- 
found distinction—at once arbitrary and absolutely unjust—between 
rent-paying and ‘ purchasing’ tenants; the first are left subject to 
renders much higher than the second; it should be added, if this 
Bill becomes law, this distinction will be immensely increased. 
This system, therefore, divides the occupiers of the soil in Ireland 
into a disfavoured multitude and an unfairly pampered caste; it 
necessarily fills the first with discontent, and that not without 
real reason ; it tempts these men to refuse the payment of rent, in 
order that they may compel their landlords to ‘sell,’ and to make 
them ‘purchasers.’ ‘Land Purchase,’ accordingly, establishes against 
landlords a false measure of rent, analogous to a base coinage ; it 
gives every tenant on such estates a grievance ; it cruelly handicaps 
landlords who simply wish to be paid their just debts. We see the 
result in the quarrel on the De Freyne and Murphy estates caused 
by the act of the Executive Government in ‘purchasing’ a huge 
neighbouring estate and making the tenants fee-simple owners at 
‘purchase annuities,’ a third less than the former rents; the De 
Freyne and Murphy tenants, resenting what they deemed the wrong 
of being placed at a disadvantage compared with their fellows, struck, 
not unnaturally, against the payment of their rents; two whole 
counties were thrown into grave disorder ; and the quarrel was com- 
posed, not by the vindication of the law, but through the inter- 
vention of a Catholic Bishop! ‘Land Purchase,’ therefore, from the 
nature of the case, operates as a destructive, not a beneficial, force ; 
whatever good it may do on a ‘ purchased’ estate, it stirs up trouble 
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on adjoining ‘ unpurchased ’ estates; it is like one of the old fire- 
ships driven into a fleet to spread havoc around. And yet this is 
not the worst result of the ruinous distinctions made by this system. 
Men and women have wills and feelings of their own; Irish 
tenants under rents cannot tamely submit to be impoverished, com- 
pared with tenant ‘ purchasers’ ; to be lean goats in one fold and fat 
sheep in another; they insist that all tenants shall be placed on the 
same level of rights ; this can only be effected by the expropriation 
of all landlords by force and converting all their dependents into 
owners in fee. ‘ Land Purchase,’ therefore, has necessarily provoked 
the cry for the ‘Compulsory Purchase’ of the Irish land, a cry 
that certainly has much logic on its side, and that may be irresistible 
in the long run; it may thus lead to what really would be an act of 
robbery by the State, unparalleled in any civilised country, and 
imposing on the general taxpayer a colossal burden. In truth this 
policy is not only essentially bad, it is founded on a theory showing 
utter ignorance of simple human nature. As Edmund Burke wrote 
of the philosophes of the French Revolution, the sages of Land 
Purchase ‘ hominem non sapiunt; they shut up human beings like 
wild beasts in a cage to claw and bite each other to their mutual 
destruction.’ 

This is the policy pronounced by Mr. Wyndham, with an 
audacity not unworthy of Danton, to have been ‘ uniformly successful ’ 
throughout Ireland, which it is the object of this Bill so largely to 
extend that all or nearly all estates will be brought within its pro- 
visions. How this ‘New Departure’ in ‘Land Purchase’ has been 
brought about, is rather a curious episode in Irish affairs. Mr. 
Wyndham introduced an Irish Land Bill in the session of 1902 
which may be described as a mere abortion; after a few parleys it 
was quietly withdrawn. The Chief Secretary seems to have been 
uncertain what he was next to do; but he professed himself willing 
to hear what could be said by representatives of Irish landlords and 
tenants ; he hinted that a ‘conference’ might be held on the 
subject. A young gentleman, hitherto completely unknown, and 
not the owner, I believe, of an acre of land, rushed forward to take 
this idea up ; he was followed by a small minority of Irish landlords, 
disgusted with their position on various grounds ; these men entered 
into negotiations with chiefs of the United Irish League in order 
‘finally to settle the Irish Land Question,’ a cant phrase I have 
heard for more than fifty years. The ‘Conference’ was a remark- 
able instance how adversaries of long standing may adjust their 
disputes, if a third party is at hand to be plundered. The high 
contracting personages agreed that ‘Land Purchase’ was the only 
way to reform the Irish land system; the landlords laid it down 
that, should they ‘sell’ their estates, they must receive from the 
State a sum equal to nearly fifteen years’ purchase above the 
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market rate; the tenants’ advocates laid it down that their clients 
must obtain enormous reductions in their yearly renders, and that 
the ‘ purchase annuities’ must be made payable for a greatly 
extended period, in order, in some degree, to make up the difference 
between the actual and the artificial value of lands. This called into 
the field the landlords’ ‘Convention,’ a body fairly representative of 
the Irish landed gentry ; after condemning the ‘ Conference ’ in no 
doubtful language, the Convention agreed with its conclusions in 
part, a decision, I think, in the highest degree unfortunate. The 
Convention demanded that the ‘selling’ Irish landlord should be 
paid a sum of more than ten years’ purchase above the market value 
for his estate; and though it did not sanction the claim that the 
tenants should secure the immense reductions to which the ‘Con- 
ference’ gave its assent, it declared that the difference between the 
actual and the proposed value of land should be made up, as far as 
this was possible, by the extension of the time for the payment of 
the ‘purchase annuities’ by the new owners. The two schemes, 
therefore, were practically at one in this. ‘Selling’ Irish landlords 
were to have a fancy price for their estates ; the manipulation of the 
‘purchase annuities’ might in some degree accomplish this end, 
and the risk of this and of any further advances to be required was 
to fall on the taxpayers of the ‘Three’ Kingdoms! These demands 
for an extravagant artificial price, of course, could not be listened to 
by any Ministry, but it was possible to make the huge reductions, 
which the Conference asserted might well be made, and in some 
degree to bridge over the gulf between the true and the fictitious 
value of estates, by extending the period within which ‘ purchase 
annuities’ were to be paid. 

Mr, Wyndham has acted upon these demands, as far as he could 
venture without incensing Parliament; the Land Bill follows in 
some respects the lines set down by the ‘Conference’ and the 
‘Convention,’ but with modifications of the greatest importance. 
The measure may be described as a cunning scheme to expropriate 
all Irish landlords by degrees, making them the authors of their own 
extinction, but hiding the transaction by a system of bribes. ‘Land 
Purchase,’ as before, is to be ‘voluntary’ in name, that is, no land- 
lord is to be forced to ‘sell’; but, probably, it will be ‘compulsory’ 
in the last resort, however Ministers may pretend not to see things 
as they are. A very brief account of the main provisions of the Bill 
must be sufficient for the general reader. Landlords are empowered 
to ‘sell’ their estates, as they are now, by agreements with their 
tenants, a process involving considerable delay ; or they may sell 
them to members of the Land Commission, known by the name of 
‘Estates Commissioners,’ two dependent upon the will of the Castle. 
When an estate shall have been ‘sold’ in either way, the tenants 
are to be made owners in fee, subject to ‘ purchase annuities,’ as 
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they are at present, and not paying down a single’sixpence; but the 
‘purchase annuities ’ are to be payable for sixty-eight years and a 
half, not as they are now for only forty-nine; and they are to be 
calculated on a scale which will cut them down fully 60 per cent. less 
than the rents which were paid only twenty-five years ago, a signifi- 
cant fact to which I direct attention. In this way the existing value 
of land, which is barely more than eighteen years’ purchase, may be 
forced up to twenty-three or even twenty-five years’ purchase; but 
other expedients have been found to promote ‘ Land Purchase.’ A 
bonus, in other words a bribe, is to be divided among ‘selling’ 
landlords, to the extent of 12,000,000/. in cash; this sum may be 
equal to perhaps two years’ purchase, for Mr. Wyndham is wholly in 
error in estimating that he has to deal with a rental of only 
4,000,000. ; this will certainly be 6,000,000/. at least ; and by these 
means landlords will probably be able to obtain about twenty-seven 
years’ purchase for their estates, but on rents artificially reduced 
some 40 per cent., a less sum, by many years’ purchase, than the 
‘Conference’ and the ‘Convention’ made a sine qua non. The 
landlords are thus to have a considerable bribe, not paid, too, in de- 
preciated stock—a transaction that will cost a good deal of money ; 
they are besides to ‘repurchase’ their mansions and demesnes, 
through advances to be made by the State. The security for the 
payment of the immense sums, for which the taxpayer may be made 
even directly liable, will of course be the ‘purchase annuities’ cut 
down and extended for an increased period; to these should be 
added securities, which this Ministry fondly imagines might really 
be made available. A Guarantee Fund created by the issuing of a 
new stock is to be made forthcoming to buy out the landlords ; the 
ultimate responsibility, whatever may be said, will rest on the tax- 
payers of the three kingdoms. The fixing of ‘ fair rents, which it 
was hoped this Bill would stop, is practically to go on as before; a 
slight check is sought to be imposed on it; but ‘ Nationalist’ opposi- 
tion will prevent this becoming law. The Bill contains large and 
ingenious provisions for managing estates sold through the Estates 
Commissioners, and generally for expediting ‘ Land Purchase’ ; it 
attempts, too, to restrain subletting and mortgaging by the new 
owners ; but this last provision will probably be wholly abortive. 
This is the measure which is to bring agrarian peace to Ireland, 
and to launch her upon the path of progress; the Pacata Hibernia, 
the vain dream of Bacon, is to be realised after the lapse of three 
centuries. The student of history and of economic science will, 
perhaps, be chiefly struck by the gigantic bribery which is the main 
characteristic of the Bill, and which forms not its least repulsive 
feature. Irish tenants—and I understate the case—are, without a 
pretence of justice or a shadow of right, to have their annual renders 
diminished 60 per cent. at least, compared with their rents of 
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1875 to 1880; and then, after a period of sixty-eight years and a 
half, without having done a single thing to better their lot in life, 
they are to acquire the fee in their holdings, ‘ rocked and dandled into 
their possessions,’ in the words of Burke, by an act of wholesale 
corruption on the part of the State. And here it should be borne in 
mind that there is conclusive evidence that Ireland was not an over- 
rented land, even when the Act of 1881 became law, and that the 
renders which are to be now reduced are rents not depending on 
the will of landlords, but, as a rule, fixed by the Land Commission 
and its Sub-Commissions. How can a land system, based on a 
foundation such as this, be expected to prosper and to strike fruitful 
roots ; how can a flagrant violation, on a colossal scale, of the unerring 
principle that hard work and thrift can alone make a community 
flourish, be attended by aught but disastrous results? When these 
novee tabulee of the Roman demagogue shall have been established 
in a whole country, what can be expected but that contracts can have 
no binding force; that faith in ordinary dealings will not be held; 
that the repudiation of obligations will become common; that the 
ties which hold society together will be perilously relaxed? The 
iniquity, too, of the project is perhaps not less odious than its bare- 
faced corruption. Are there no miserable householders in our great 
towns, far more entitled to assistance from the State than Irish 
tenants can possibly be, and are they to be left out in the cold? Is 
the English and Scottish farmer, who has suffered far more from 
agricultural depression than his Irish fellow, to see rents across the 
Channel abated 60 per cent.—not to speak of other and more 
lasting benefits—and is he to obtain no corresponding advantage ? 
And what is the class for the behoof of which this system of 
universal bribery is to be set up? Its leaders have been agitators 
of the most dangerous kind, some marked with the brand of the 
Special Commission ; it has, over a large part of Ireland, taken part 
in a revolutionary and socialistic movement, and has been in avowed 
sympathy with the bitterest foes of England. 

Corruption, however, in the Irish tenants’ interest is matched in 
this Bill, if to a less extent, by corruption in the interest of the Irish 
landlord. No doubt the hopes of the ‘ Conference’ and the ‘Con- 
vention’ have not been fulfilled; 50,000,000/. or 60,000,000/. will 
not be dropped, like manna from heaven, into the mouths of the 
landlords ; in addition to other not unsubstantial boons, they are put 
off with a sum of 12,000,000/. only, thrown to them, contemptuously, 
like a bone toahungry dog, as an inducement to sell their birthright 
for a mess of pottage. But where is the justification for a bribe of 
this kind, even though, like the frail lady’s bantling, it is ‘merely a 
small one’? Consols are barely above 90; the income tax is at 
fifteen pence in the pound ; taxes are being levied upon the neces- 
saries of life ; the strain on the resources of the State is intense; the 
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national expenditure is on the increase. Is this the occasion to lavish 
a dole on Irish landlords, at least equal to two years of their rents, 
in order to accelerate ‘ Land Purchase,’ and to give effect to a bad 
and disastrous policy? Is this the time to enable Irish absentees to 
spend moneys to which they have no right in London and Paris, and 
shamefully filched from the overburdened taxpayer? I shall refer 
only to a single instance: should Lord ‘ sell’ his Irish estates, 
he will pocket a sum of about 30,000/. paid him by the Exchequer 
out of the taxes; what conceivable claim has he to this impudent 
bribe ? No doubt he would make an excellent use of these moneys: 
he would lay them out as well as the possessor of the talents in 
Scripture: he would not hide them in a napkin, and turn them to 
no account. But is he to levy contributions for this purpose from 
the ill-fed labourer, from the pinched artisan, from clerks in offices 
at a salary of a hundred a year, from the millions of our population 
who can hardly eke out existence? Properly considered, this is one 
of the worst features of the Bill: its gross immorality and wrong are 
nowhere more apparent. 

But if a sum of 12,000,000/. and other doaceurs are to be flung, 
as a sop, to Irish landlords, this order of men will not obtain justice 
under this Bill, or anything like it. ‘The memories of politicians are 
conveniently short, but when he introduced the Land Act of 1881 
Mr. Gladstone solemnly announced that, should it appear that Irish 
landlords had suffered from the measure, their right to compensation 
could not be denied; and Parliament assented to the Bill on this 
express condition. Let us see how, under the present scheme, even 
a reasonable indemnity can be afforded to Irish landlords. I shall 
not stop to inquire whether, through the legislation of the last 
twenty-two years, and the maladministration attendant on it, they 
have not been cruelly despoiled and wronged; the fact does not 
admit of a question. I will take the case of an Irish country gentle- 
man who, in the prosperous years from 1870 to 1878, had an estate 
with a clear rental of 2,000/. a year, subject to a family charge 
of 20,0001. The value of his lands would then have been about 
twenty-seven years’ purchase, that is 54,000/., so, had he sold at 
this time and paid off the family charge, he would have had a clear 
surplus of 34,000/. The agricultural depression of the last twenty 
years would have probably lowered his rental 400/. a year, had no 
vicious legislation intervened ; his estate, therefore, would have only 
fetched 43,200/., and this would have left him a residue of 23,200/., 
the 20,000/. having been deducted. But his rental has been reduced 
about 40 per cent., through the proceedings of the Land Commission 
and its dependents; it is now, therefore, only 1,200/. a year; 
suppose that, through the operation of this Bill, its value shall have 
been artificially raised from eighteen to twenty-seven years’ purchase, 
what, in these circumstances, would be his position? The estate, 
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which, thirty years ago, would have been worth 54,000/., would now 
be ‘ purchased ’ for 32,400/., say 32,000/. striking off law costs ; but 
the family charge would remain unchanged ; this victim, therefore, 
who in 1870-1878 would have had a capital of 34,000/., would now 
be left with a residuum of 12,000/. only! The Bill, therefore, 
while it bribes Irish landlords in the most indefensible and offensive 
way, does not even nearly redress their wrongs ; these can never be 
redressed by a measure of this kind. The only means through 
which they can hope to obtain even partial justice is to seek for a 
reform in the relations of landlord and tenant, the real way to 
improve the Irish land system, with some provisions as to mortgages 
and family charges; they ought to have long steadily insisted on 
this, and no Government could have turned a deaf ear to them. 
They made a capital mistake in not adopting this course; and now 
that the ‘ Conference’ and the ‘ Convention’ have committed them- 
selves to ‘ Land Purchase’ and all that this involves, they have set 
the general taxpayer against them, they have played into the hands 
of the United Irish League, they have missed the best prospect ot 
obtaining relief. The conduct of the ‘Convention,’ the hands of 
which were forced, may be excused to a certain extent ; that of the 
‘ Conference,’ which took the first fatal step, is inexcusable, so far 
as regards the ‘conferring landlords,’ were it only that they have 
made themselves henchmen of the United Irish League. 

Mr. Wyndham has, as far as possible, kept out of sight the 
financial part of the Bill, and all that this implies, in order to throw 
the taxpayer off his guard; but this must distinctly be brought to 
the light. He takes care to inform us that the bribe of 12,000,000/. 
will only be a charge of 390,000/. a year ; this is after the fashion of 
a spendthrift who never thinks of the principal of a loan, if he pays 
the interest; this is the recklessness denounced by Swift and 
Bolingbroke, when piling up the National Debt was still deemed 
perilous. Having assumed that 390,000/. a year would be the only 
possible liability of the State, he next tells us that 250,000/. a year 
can be economised in the Irish Civil Service ; and he triumphantly 
concludes that 140,000/. a year will be really the only charge that 
could be imposed by the Bill. That reductions in Irish administra- 
tion could be made with advantage is a fact that does not admit of 
dispute ; for example, the Lord Lieutenancy and its sham Court 
might be abolished, in the interests of Ireland and Great Britain ; 
some of the bloated salaries of men at the Castle ought to be 
reduced. But I much doubt if 250,000/. a year could be made 
available. National and University education in Ireland requires 
assistance from the State; and it would be objectionable in the 
highest degree to diminish the great Irish constabulary force. In 
short, the notion that the 12,000,000/. bribe could only cost the 
Exchequer 140,000/. a year is, I am convinced, a mere chimera; 
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but this is only a small part of the matter. ‘Land purchase’ has 
already made the State liable for 22,000,000/.; should this Bill 
largely extend the system, that sum might reach 50,000,000/., 
60,000,000/., nay, 150,000,000/. ; the only real security would be the 
‘purchase annuities,’ the value of which would be extremely doubt- 
ful. That these annuities have as yet been well paid is true; but 
they are due, for the most part, from farmers in Ulster, men not 
likely to evade their debts; with respect to tenants in the three 
southern provinces, they are often not recovered without legal 
proceedings. But this is only a very small part of the risk ; let the 
‘purchasers’ multiply in great numbers; let a series of bad seasons 
occur; might not the United Irish League, following the well- 
known precedents of the ‘ No Rent Manifesto’ and the ‘ Plan of Cam- 
paign,’ issue a mandate forbidding the ‘ purchasers’ to pay a sbilling 
until Home Rule had been ‘wrung from an alien government ?’ 
What, in that event, would the annuities be worth, enforceable by a 
department of an absentee State? From this point of view ‘land 
purchase’ is a trump card up the sleeve of the high-principled Irish 
patriot ; let the general taxpayer look out while there is time. As 
to the notion that in a crisis like this a Government could fall back 
on the local Irish grants, which have been obtained as a collateral 
security by most unconstitutional means, the idea is simply a delu- 
sion, as Lord Randolph Churchill pointed out many years ago. Does 
Mr. Wyndham imagine that he could shut up National schools in 
Ireland, and let lunatics loose all over the country, in the hope of 
recovering ‘purchase annuities’? This security, in a word, is not 
sound ; though Mr. Wyndham, in a singular phrase, has pronounced 
it to be ‘ morally and mathematically safe.’ 

It is impossible to foretell with anything like certainty how 
this Bill would extend, or even quicken, ‘Land Purchase.’ Mr. 
Wyndham’s assertion—a Castle shibboleth—that ‘an immense 
majority’ of Irish landlords are eager to sell their estates is about as 
true as what he proclaimed less than two years ago, that the United 
Irish League ‘ had not more than forty working branches.’ Equally 
vain is the notion that under any conditions, even the most favour- 
able that could be conceived, the fee simple of Ireland could be trans- 
ferred in fifteen years, and ‘a peasant proprietary’ made its owners ; 
under this Bill the process could not take less than fifty. It is 
probable, however, that a large number of landlords would sell 
through this measure, especially if the English and Scottish mortga- 
gees of large Irish estates should call in their charges. Assuredly, 
however, a very great number would not sell on the terms this Bill 
offers. This would include the very best members of their class: 
those who were not encumbered to a great extent; those who, to 
their honour, would rise superior to bribes; those who would remain 
bound to their hearths and their homes; those who would resent an 
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attempt to entrap them like wild ducks lured into a decoy. Even 
Mr. T. W. Russell admits that a fifth part of the landlords of Ulster 
would not part with their properties on the conditions proposed. I have 
little or no acquaintance with Ulster, but I assert, with a knowledge 
very few possess, that not many of the great landed gentry in the 
southern provinces would sell under the provisions of this Bill. What 
then would be the inevitable results, during a period of probably half a 
century at least? The iniquitous distinction between ‘rent-paying’ 
and ‘ purchasing ’ tenants, the evils of which cannot be too often dwelt 
on, would be enormously aggravated by this Bill, through the mon- 
strous reduction made in the ‘ purchase annuities’; tenants subject to 
renders probably 30 per cent. higher than their ‘purchasing’ 
neighbours would—and from their point of view not without real 
justice—have the strongest inducements to withhold their rents; 
and as the sphere of ‘Land Purchase’ would extend by degrees, a 
land war would spring up in many parts of Ireland, caused, not by 
the agitator, not by dishonest lawlessness, but by a most fatuous and 
destructive policy. Ireland, in a word, would be a scene of discord 
and contention for a series of years; ‘these ruins,’ in the emphatic 
language of Burke, ‘ would not be the devastation of civil war; they 
would be the sad but instructive monuments of rash and ignorant 
counsel in time of profound peace.’ Nor is it difficult to predict 
what would probably be the end of this squalid and most disgraceful 
conflict. The landlords who would hold to their own would diminish 
by degrees ; they would be subjected to pressure of different kinds, 
and to the cajolery of the men at the Castle, as their fathers were in 
the affair of Wood, described by Swift in his inimitable style ; the 
limits of ‘Land Purchase’ would be greatly enlarged ; the number of 
recalcitrant landlords would become comparatively small. The cry 
for ‘compulsory purchase,’ even now sounding throughout Ireland, 
would become fierce, intense, perhaps impossible to withstand; 
judging from what we have seen in Irish affairs, a Government might 
be formed which, like the frail fair in Don Juan, ‘ would consent, 
saying it would not consent,’ and would sanction a confiscation, the 
most dishonourable even Ireland has beheld. Let the taxpayer put 
a veto on legislation of this kind; ‘Land Purchase’ is directly 
leading to it ; it would expose him to a liability for untold millions, 
for which no really valid security exists. 

The deceptions with which this measure is filled—the result of 
ignorance of the real state of Ireland—are numerous ; a few only can be 
noticed. The policy of the Government, it is said, is to leave the Irish 
landed gentry their houses and demesnes ; landlords are thus enabled 
to ‘re-purchase’ these, and to hold on the tenure of ‘ purchxsing’ 
tenants. But the mansions and demesnes of Irish landlords are, as a 
rule, much too costly and large to allow them to be retained on: these 
conditions ; ‘ Land: Purchase’ would generally turn them into deserted 
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solitudes, like the wrecks of the castles of the old despoiled Englishry. 
Besides, a majority, probably, of Irish landlords, if compelled to sell, 
would exclaim, like Charles Edward to Fleury, ‘ tout ow rien’ ; if they 
lost their estates, they would abandon their houses and demesnes and 
quit a country in which they had been foully betrayed. But the 
principal consideration in this matter is this: does anyone imagine, 
if Irish landlords were practically obliged to sell their rented lands, 
they would be permitted to keep the unrented at peace? Would 
not the cry ‘ All the land for the People’ be raised again ; would not 
the fine and large pastures of Irish demesnes attract the covetous 
eyes of a debauched peasantry—demoralised by the worst kind of 
corruption ; would there not be a movement against the possessors of 
these ‘ vast cattle ranches, aliens, and Saxons who had no kind of right 
to them’; and would not a Government finally succumb to it? It is 
imagined again that the Bill would prevent the subletting and 
mortgaging which, it is now acknowledged, is one of the bad 
results of ‘Land Purchase’; the checks it imposes are, no doubt, 
stringent, especially the reservation of a quit-rent to be held by the 
State, in the case of the new transformed owners ; but these are not 
more stringent than those contained in most Irish leases, which 
have been systematically evaded during three centuries; and the 
check of the quit-rent will probably disappear from the Bill; an 
outcry has already been raised against it. In another and most 
important respect, the measure has disappointed the best hopes 
entertained by well-informed persons. Unionist Ministries have 
always denounced the Land Act of 1881; it was expected that the 
ruinous system of fixing rent, at short intervals of time, would be 
greatly limited, and brought to an end by degrees. But the Bill 
does but little in that direction. No doubt it provides that if three 
fourths of the tenants on an estate, and in some instances a majority 
only, shall agree to become ‘purchasers’ under this measure, the 
remaining tenants shall lose their right to have ‘ fair rents’ fixed ; 
but, besides that this condition would have little effect, at least for 
a time, it will almost certainly not become law, as a similar 
condition was dropped last year, in deference to ‘ Nationalists ’ and to 
Mr. T. W. Russell. Any other provisions in the Bill with respect to 
‘fair rents’ are trifling, and on the whole are mischievous. This 
destructive system will continue unchanged for many years; no real 
attempt has been made to reform it; in fact, the policy of this 
Government obviously is to accelerate ‘Land Purchase’ by sending 
Irish landlords under the Caudine Forks of the Land and the Sub- 
Commissions, a policy which does not require a single word of 
comment. 


Two other considerations of extreme importance present them- 
selves to those who understand the Bill and know what would be its 
probable effects. The Disestablished Anglican Church of Ireland is 
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an institution which commands universal respect: it has successfully 
emerged from a sea of troubles ; its influence in Ireland is one of 
unmixed good ; it is an institution which has a special claim on the 
support of England. Its resources, thanks to excellent management, 
are at present in a flourishing state, but they chiefly depend on the 
Irish landed gentry, who, shamefully treated as they have been, 
loyally keep it up; if this order of men shall be much diminished 
in numbers, and perhaps shall be extinguished by degrees, their fall 
must lead to the material ruin at least of their Church in Ireland. 
Are Englishmen prepared to bring about such a consummation as 
this: to quench the light of Protestantism in a whole kingdom ; to 
hand Ireland over to a Catholic priesthood and its flocks? Again, 
the effect of this measure would be to reduce the renders of Irish 
tenants 60 per cent. at least below what they were thirty years ago, 
not to speak of turning them into owners of their farms ; have English 
and Scottish landlords reflected what the result of this may be, not 
improbably, on their own rentals? I have little sympathy with a 
class of men who have acted as Jews to their Samaritan Irish 
fellows ; but I detest spoliation and socialistic movements ; spoliation 
in Ireland, it is not unlikely, may lead to spoliation in England and 
Scotland ; confiscation, from the nature of the case, is contagious. 
The land systems of England and Scotland are, no doubt, very 
different from that of Ireland, but if English and Scottish tenants 
learn that Irish rents have suddenly been cut down fully 60 per 
cent. from their rate in 1870-8, I much question if they would 
tamely submit. I am certain they would find Radical support 
against the payment of their rents. It would, perhaps, then be 
discovered, when it would be too late, that the cases were not so 
completely opposite as has glibly been laid down in the House of 
Commons. 

It would be interesting, had I the space, to look into the future, 
and to draw a picture of what Ireland would be, should ‘ Land 
Purchase’ be largely extended and become universal. But I must 
confine myself to a single remark :* Ireland is a land of a small agri- 
cultural area, and of a few rich pastures, of iow hill ranges, and of 
tracts of inferior grazings, of vast bogs and morasses, of sluggish 
rivers, above all, of insignificant inland towns; it is the very last 
country in which what is known as ‘a peasant proprietary’ could 
possibly flourish. Nature herself abhors an artificial creation of 
this kind; herj laws, and those of political science, would assert 
themselves, whatever might be done; an experiment of unwise im- 
prudence would be doomed to failure. 

I have now glanced at the main features of this Bill; I will not 
say that it would do no good; as Burke showed, as to the achieve- 
ments of the Assembly at Versailles, ‘They who make everything 
new have a chance that they may establish something beneficial.’ 
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But I assert, with a profound conviction, that should this measure 
become law, it will prove disastrous to Ireland and to Great Britain, 
and will certainly have a calamitous end, as so many experiments 
on the Irish land have had. It is political quackery of the very 
worst kind, disseminating corruption by shameless bribes, at the cost 
and the risk of the taxpayer and the State; it will subject the 
millions of these kingdoms to unknown but huge burdens; it will 
spread through Ireland disorder and unrest, and may lead to a con- 
fiscation for which there could be no excuse; it will create pre- 
cedents dangerous to all property in land, not only in Ireland, but in 
England and Scotland; it will, in a word, be a parent of infinite 
mischiefs. I am happy to reflect that I have denounced the 
policy this Bill embodies, from the moment when it was first set 
on foot ; as I denounced the Encumbered Estates Act half a century 
ago; as I denounced the ruinous legislation of 1881; and every 
prediction I have made has been verified. 

For the rest, if I am an Irish landlord, I have been an Irish land 
reformer through a long life, and have done not a little in this very 
province. And if, as an Irish landlord, who holds a fragment of a 
great inheritance lost by confiscation and conquest, by a title 
anterior to the first Norman Conquest, I protest against a measure 
of this kind, deceitful, treacherous, and pernicious alike, I write 
without any personal vindictive feeling. My rental has been raised, 
not lowered, through the legislation of the last twenty-two years. 
It may be my lot, like that of the wise Persian, to say ‘it is 
bitter that one who knows much shall not be able to prevail’; he 
perished in the waters of Salamis; I flatter myself I shall keep my 
estate, spite of legislation that might elicit a grin from Machiavel. 
Be this as it may, I have done my duty in condemning, not without 
real knowledge, a measure pregnant with evil as this is, and 
especially in warning the taxpayer to what it may lead. 


WILiiaM O’Connor Morris. 


Gartnamona, Tullamore, King’s County. 


Vou. LITI—No. 3:5 
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II 


THE LATEST: IS IT THE LAST? 


TE glamour of Mr. Wyndham’s eloquence increased the proverbial 
difficulty of appraising the Irish Land Bill fairly on its introduction. 
And this artistic effect of the first hearing was hardly impaired even 
when one read the speech in cold blood; and the almost universal 
approbation with which the main principles of the Bill were received 
in the House showed itself also in the early comments of the press 
so generally as to arouse misgivings amongst some of the most 
friendly onlookers. It seemed too good to be true. Was it really 
possible that the Chief Secretary could harmonise the interests, so 
obviously divergent, of the British taxpayer on the one hand, and 
the Irish agricultural community on the other? Landlord and 
tenant in Ireland had indeed, it seemed, been brought to a wonderful 
pitch of unanimity and the extremists on both sides well-nigh 
silenced ; but could this be maintained except at the expense of the 
predominant partner ? 

Despite such wise head-shakings, however, one thing was clear. 
Mr. Wyndham had created, or at any rate preserved and utilised to 
the full, an atmosphere of general confidence ; all classes and parties 
were favourably predisposed ; no Bill could have a better start. 

But naturally—nay, properly—when the measure itself came to 
be studied, criticism began on both sides of the Channel ; and though 
much of it, in Ireland at all events, is constructive in intention, it is 
apt to conceal the general feeling in favour of the Bill amongst the 
great mass of landlords and tenants, especially as the tendency is 
always to wander off into details and to lose sight of the broad 
principles. But discussion of details should of course be reserved 
for Committee, and before that stage is reached a word or two on the 
main issues involved may not be out of place, viewing the matter 
rather from the British than the Irish standpoint. 

And first a glance must be taken at the situation, so peculiar, 
not to say startling, as regards the Irish land question, that opinion 
in England may well be puzzled and somewhat sceptical at what 
seems a sudden transformation. Is the change real, deep, and vital, 
or only a scenic effect cleverly staged by the genius of political 
managers? ‘The hopes raised in England, the chorus of approval in 
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the House of Commons, the favourable ‘atmosphere’ prevailing out 
of doors, are, of course, largely the reflection of similar conditions 
which seem diffused in Ireland. Have these latter any reality, any 
guarantee of permanence? How did they arise, and when? Are 
they anything more than a happy accident under the influence of 
Mr. Wyndham’s lucky star? He has certainly taken the tide at the 
flood, if it be a tide, but that is just the question. Are the forces of 
Nature behind him? If so it will surely lead on to fortune. 

The new factor in Ireland is, of course, the Land Conference of 
landlord and tenant representatives last December, and indeed it 
came as almost as great a surprise to many politicians in Ireland 
as it did to the British public generally. The extremists on both 
sides derided the idea. The Nationalist leaders at first received it 
nearly as coldly as the leaders of the Landowners’ Convention. 
But the mass of the farmers had no such misgivings. They knew 
what they wanted, though their wants were not very speedily 
audible, owing to the highly centralised state of the Nationalist 
party. The leaders on the other side also miscalculated the pre- 
vailing feeling of their brother landlords, and emphasised all the 
difficulties of such a conference, which, indeed, were obvious 
enough to many of its strongest supporters, and which nothing 
but an overwhelming movement of public opinion could have 
enabled them to surmount. But such a movement was there in 
full force, and it was all the more resistless because it had been 
generated slowly and had in one of its aspects, and that the most 
important, been almost unnoticed by politicians. Even in Ireland 
such spontaneous growths do not spring up in a moment. Even 
in Ireland the more gradually they have been evolved the more 
enduring they are likely to prove. On its negative side the pro- 
cess of putting an end toa land system unsuited to the country 
has been only too gradual, but the remarkable thing to observe now 
is, that the new movement is far from being merely destructive or the 
outcome of a mere rapacity on the part of the tenants, but has a 
positive side also, and arises largely out of a desire for social peace 
and reunion of classes, and that this too is no mushroom growth. 
Partly no doubt a reaction from the bitter agrarian feuds which 
culminated twenty years ago, it first took definite shape in the 
Co-operative movement which in turn inspired the labours of the 
Recess Committee and the Financial Relations agitation. This last 
again led to the establishment of frankly democratic County Councils,’ 
while the Recess Committee gave birth to the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction, both which, the County 


‘ It is significant that three of the landlord representatives at the Land Con- 
ference, Lord Dunraven, Colonel Everard, and Colonel Poé, are elected members of 
their County or District Councils, while the fourth, Lord Mayo, sat on the Recess 
Committee with Mr. John Redmond. 


3c2 
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Councils and the new Department, have given an immense impetus 
to the desire and the capacity for social reconstruction. Surely 
there are here the elements of permanence and healthy life; and 
they show the improved relations to have been a natural develop- 
ment culminating in the ‘ Dunraven Treaty.’ Nor is the new spirit 
confined to the agricultural community. The Chambers of Com- 
merce of Dublin and Limerick early discerned its bearing on the 
national life and passed resolutions in favour of the Land Conference. 
Therefore without exaggeration the whole country may be said to 
have become possessed with the new hopes of internal harmony and 
development which under wise guidance should help to bring about 
their own realisation. 

And surely this better feeling between classes in Ireland, and 
the prospect of reconstruction on the foundation of a sounder land 
system may well raise hopes also of better feeling and sounder 
relations between the two islands. And if the Bill is passed ina 
form to insure a peaceful revolution, and the financial aid comes 
with a good grace, it will certainly prove a main factor in determin- 
ing the larger political problem. Unfortunately such hopes 
inevitably take forms on the two sides of the Channel (or of the 
House) which do not make for peace. Unionists hope and believe 
that the Irish farmers will cease to agitate for Home Rule when 
they have got the land. Nationalists passionately asseverate that 
‘purchase’ will make the farmers more ardent Nationalists than 
ever, and the landlords less ardent Unionists. It is idle to prophesy, 
though my instinctive feeling is that the new owners will desire 
Home Rule less than before, and the quondam owners will fear it 
less ; and that the consequent softening of asperities, not only within 
Ireland but between the two countries, will lead to a peaceful 
process of devolution, Irish national life developing on its own 
special lines within the Union; though I am as firm as ever in my 
conviction that an Irish Parliament would be as disastrous to 
Ireland as to England. But I have always maintained that the 
Home Rule question could not be seen in its true proportions nor 
its dimensions gauged as long as it was bound up with the Land 
question, and it is to be regretted that English Home Rulers 
have not followed Mr. Redmond’s example and agreed to leave 
Home Rule out of the discussion, and that Unionists on their side 
have not refrained from provocative prophecy. 

British opinion, however, apparently requires the assurance of 
something more than permanence. Sixty-eight years—the term 
over which the repayment of advances under the Bill is spread— 
is more than two generations, and if the measure is to have the uni- 
versal application claimed for it, men naturally ask is it going to be 
final? Is the latest Irish Land Bill going to be also the last? 
This brings us to the consideration of the main principles on which 
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the Bill is framed, and (apart from certain limitations and exclu- 
sions on which a word will be said below) I have no hesitation in 
saying that those principles insure finality as complete as is possible 
in human affairs.? I shall indicate certain ‘organic details’ of the 
Bill, as Mr. Gladstone would have called them, which hardly seem 
to give effect to these principles, and on which the working of the 
measure will mainly depend, and incidentally consider some of the 
chief points still in dispute. But the principles themselves are now 
practically agreed to by all parties in Ireland,* and need not be 
discussed at any length. They will all be found in the report of 
the Land Conference * and may be briefly stated as follows: 

(1) That dual ownership should be abolished by voluntary agree- 
ments between landlord and tenant on a basis mutually satisfactory 
to both. 

(2) That the operation should be conducted without litigation or 
social strife. 

(3) That in order to avoid the expense, delay, and friction of 
State investigation, the purchase money agreed on should be 
advanced by the State within limits fixed by the Bill, expressed in 
terms of the tenant purchaser’s annual liability to the State in repay- 
ment of advance. 

(4) That this annual liability should be substantially below the 
‘second term ’ rent. 

(5) That the vendors’ income should be assured to them, and 
that the residents among them should be encouraged to remain in the 
country. 

(6) That safeguards should be adopted against the creation or 
perpetuation of uneconomic holdings by sub-division, sub-letting, or 
usurious money-lending. 

(7) That the State should contribute by free grant or ‘ bonus’ to 
bridge the difference between what the tenant could prudently 
undertake to give and the landlord could afford to take. 

Passing over for the moment the positive limitations and ex- 
clusions, let us now see where the Bill fails to carry out fully its own 
principles. 

The Land Conference suggested that the reduction to the tenant 
purchasers in their future annual instalments should be from 15 to 


2 Obviously land tenure with which this Bill deals does not cover the whole 
ground of agrarian reform, and Mr. Wyndham has shown a statesmanlike apprecia- 
tion of the need, which will be greater than ever under a peasant proprietor system 
for agricultural development and education, for better and cheaper transport, for 
better and cheaper land transfer, and other auxiliary measures. But they can only 
be glanced at here. 

* I do not, of course, ignore the splendid ‘Athanasian’ opposition of Mr. Davitt 
tothe whole principle of offering inducements to the landlords to sell without loss 
of income; but his force of character, sincerity, and disinterestedness have given 
prominence to his views out of all proportion to the amount of support they have 
obtained amongst the tenant farmers of Ireland. 

“ Commons Return, No. 89 of 1903. 
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25 per cent. below second term rents or their fair equivalent. The Bill, 
keeping the same mean of 20 per cent., stretches the limits at each 
end, the range being from 10 to 30 per cent. This, though not a 
departure from the principle of a maximum and minimum limit, 
tends to weaken its effect, and, combined with the restriction of the 
State ‘bonus,’ of which more anon, has given rise to a demand by 
the National Convention on behalf of the tenants for the omission of 
the maximum limit altogether. Its removal would have grave con- 
sequences and might seriously impede or even arrest the operation 
of this healing measure. For in the first place, in order to facilitate 
sales, the life owner who can prove he has been receiving the rents 
for six years is given ‘ power to sell’ without any previous investiga- 
tion of title, the trusts of the settlement attaching thenceforth to 
the purchase money instead of to the land. This certainly. could 
not be allowed with any justice to incumbrancers and reversioners 
if the life owner could sell at any reduction, however ruinous, and 
would necessitate importing again the preliminary investigation of 
title which it is one of the main objects of the Bill to get rid of and 
which would stop the sale of many properties on the very threshold. 
Secondly, the removal of this limit would greatly widen the area of 
dispute and imperil the newly established social peace. The narrower 
the limits can be made without injustice the easier and more pacific 
the process will be; and the State as the honest broker should do all 
it can to bring the parties to agreement. At the National Conven- 
tion held in Dublin in Easter week, Mr. William O’Brien and other 
leaders frankly advised the tenants to combine to keep down the 
price and prevent the weaker brethren from giving too much. It is 
only fair to add that Mr. O’Brien expressly deprecated ‘any violent 
or unfriendly action ’ in this connection, and so long as there is no 
boycotting or intimidation no one can complain of such united action, 
though, remembering the history even of the past twelve months, 
‘combination’ is an ominous word. But at any rate no one can 
deprive the tenants of their legal right to combine; they will all be 
free agents so far as the landlord is concerned. The mere possibility 
of combination will prevent an exorbitant or even unreasonable price 
being demanded. No doubt some landlords will get out on more 
favourable terms than others owing to their circumstances as to 
incumbrances &c., but the vast majority will be willing to sell if 
they can do so without loss. On the other hand, though they fully 
share the tenants’ desire for peace, they have no intention of making 
peace at any price or of selling in a panic, and any attempt to dictate 
terms wholesale will simply exclude the most solvent estates from 
the operation of the Act. Principles (2) and (3) seem therefore 
somewhat impaired by the limits being extended, and would be well 
nigh abandoned by the omission of the maximum limit of reduction. 

The next principle which seems to me imperfectly carried out is 
that of safeguards against uneconomic conditions. The provisions for 
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this purpose are (1) the retention by the State of one-eighth of the 

purchase money in the form of a permanent rent-charge, giving a 

right to inspection and control, and (2) a system of ‘ espionage’ by 

rate collectors, registrars of births and deaths, and the Valuation 

Office, for the discovery of subdivision or subletting. As regards (1) 

no one in Ireland, except the Land Nationalisers led by Mr. Davitt, 

has a good word for it unless reduced to a peppercorn, in which case it 

would lose the one recommendation it has for the landlords of slightly 

easing the finance by reducing the rate of the tenant’s instalments from 

3l. 5s. to 31. 3s. 9d. per cent. It may be mere sentiment—for of 
course such a rent-charge is the same as a quit-rent under which 

most estates in Ireland are held and which nowise impairs the abso- 
lute ownership—but evidently there is a deep-rooted prejudice against 

it in the minds of the tenants, and under these circumstances it 
would hardly seem worth retaining, unless its effectiveness for the 
object in view were amply proved. In any case, for what it is worth 
as a safeguard (which in my opinion is not much), the State has the 
power for sixty-eight years, and if by that time it has not taken 
effective and positive measures for establishing economic conditions 
further restrictions and merely negative remedies will be of little avail. 
The only real cure is to be sought, as in Denmark, Germany, France, 
and Northern Italy, through (a) agricultural co-operation in all its 
various forms accompanied by (b) State aid on the educational side, 
and in other matters such as transport, which are beyond the reach 
of individual effort or local associations, and must be dealt with on 
national lines by a central authority. The first (a) has already made 
considerable progress under the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, though there is room for almost indefinite extension ; and 
the second (b) is being earnestly taken in hand by the Congested 
Districts Board in the south and west and by the Agricultural 
Department over the rest of the country. Both systems would be 
brought more rapidly and completely within the reach of the ‘ un- 
economic’ peasant if the suggestion of Mr. W. F. Bailey in his recent 
report on the ‘Present Condition of Tenant Purchasers’® were 
adopted of appointing inspectors to supervise the working of the 
Purchase Acts rather as advisers than in any detective spirit, an 
arrangement which would be more effective than any amount of 
‘ espionage,’ and infinitely less invidious and irritating. 

Lastly, I come to the ‘bonus,’ and this of course is the crux of 
the whole matter. Without a ‘bonus’ the scheme would work but 
on a small scale and could not approach to a final solution. Heavily 
incumbered owners might make a profit by selling at (say) twenty-five 
years’ purchase* (which would give the tenant the mean reduction of 
20 per cent.) and paying off charges bearing 4} or 44 per cent. 
interest, and this might suffice to compensate them for the loss they 


* Commons Return, No. 92 of 1903. 
* For simplicity’s sake the mean is taken throughout. 
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must sustain on reinvesting the proceeds of the 4 per cent. security, 
which they are selling, in trustee stocks at 3, or at the outside 34, per 
cent. And accordingly something of the kind is provided, though 
the word is carefully avoided, not only in the Bill, but in Mr. 
Wyndham’s speech, if I remember right, and though the clauses 
dealing with it are far from clear. Moreover, the manner in which 
it is allocated, on a scale in inverse proportion to the amount of the 
purchase money, has found no acceptance in any quarter in Ireland. 
Last and worst of all, the amount (12,000,000/.) is quite insufficient 
to bring about anything like universal sales or achieve finality,’ even 
if it were treated frankly as a ‘bonus,’ and not mortgaged to pay for 
law costs &c., as seems to be proposed. 

Nor is this question to be regarded as merely for the advantage 
of either class in Ireland or even of both. As pointed out above, not 
the least important of the consequences to be expected from such a 
Bill is the promotion of a better feeling between the two countries, 
which will hinge very largely on this ‘ bonus’ question, according as 
it is handled in a broad and generous spirit or a haggling calculating 


one. In Ireland the twelve millions is universally regarded as Irish , 


money, inasmuch as Mr. Wyndham was careful to explain that it would 
practically be recouped by savings, for which there should certainly 
be ample room, in Irish administration, and for this it is surely 
plausible to urge that Ireland should get credit. Nay, would 
it not be sound policy, and even good business, to encourage such 
economies by ear-marking the whole amount saved for purely Irish 
purposes? In fact, Mr. Wyndham himself practically admitted the 
principle when he said in introducing the Bill, ‘May not Ireland 
come to this House on a Unionist basis and say, ‘‘ May not these 
economies be used for that object which we prize above all others?”’ 


7 Assuming the permanent rent-charge is abandoned and that ten out of the twelve 
millions were given as an all-round bonus of 10 per cent. on the 100 millions at which Mr. 
Wyndham estimates the total purchase money, an owner selling at twenty-five years’ 
purchase (which gives the tenants the mean reduction of 20 per cent. below second 
term rent), would escape loss if he paid off encumbrances amounting to seven years’ 
purchase of his rental and bearing 4} per cent. interest or upwards, if he could re- 
invest the balance (72 per cent.) of purchase money at 3} per cent. Below that line 
no difficulty would arise on this score, but above it the owner could not sell without 
loss except at a price proportionately increased. This would certainly exclude a 
considerable number of gilt-edged estates as they may be called, and probably 
among them many of the largest. I subjoin the figures: 


Estate of £100 a year Rental with Mortgage of £700 bearing 4} per cent. 


£ s. d. \ Purchase money = £100—20 capitalised 
Landlord’s present income 100 00 at 3} per cent. 


Less agency. ; 5 0 = £2,461+10 percent. bonus 
£700 at 44. ; 29 15 0 34 15 0 246 


= £2,707 








less mortgage 700 


£2,007 at 3} per cent. = £65 4s. 6d. 
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But whether the bonus is English or Irish money there is no 
question of its involving any appreciable charge to the taxpayer. 
The difficulties of the present financial situation are generally 
recognised in Ireland, and there is no disposition to make any 
unfair demand on the Imperial Exchequer. But how does the case 
stand? Mr. Wyndham has already ‘saved 440,000/. a year during 
the last few years,’ and pledges the Government to save 250,000/. a 
year more within five years ‘as a minimum estimate.’ Now, Ireland 
might fairly claim credit for the past savings of 440,000/., but, even 
without that, 250,000/. is 31 per cent. on 7,692,300/., which is a 
great deal more than could possibly be called for within five years. 
Indeed, if the total ‘ bonus’ were increased fiom twelve to twenty 
millions and the advances spread over fifteen years—a very moderate 
estimate of the time required—the amount required in five years 
could hardly exceed seven millions. 

Twenty millions would have bridged the gulf, insured finality, and 
appealed to the Irish imagination. Beside Mr. Morley’s bold though 
far from reckless estimate of twenty-two, Mr. Wyndham’s twelve 
looks poor indeed. Perhaps Mr. Morley had in mind Burke’s maxim, 
‘Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest wisdom.’ At any rate, 
it is magnanimity rather than pecuniary liberality that is wanted. 

I must pass on to say a word on certain exclusions. First, it is 
to be regretted that the capital advance to any one tenant should be 
limited to 3,000/., even apart from the apparent hardship to the 
individual tenants affected, though there is unfortunately only too 
good reason for some such limit, for it is estimated that the farms 
above this line represent some 2,500,000/. rental as compared with 
the 4,000,000/. Mr. Wyndham deals with below that level, while the 
families comprised in the former class would not number a tenth 
of those in the latter; and even Mr. Wyndham’s maximum of 150 
millions would not suffice for them all. It must be remembered, 
however, that their exclusion may in many cases prevent the sale 
of whole estates if the limit is absolute and invariable. The 
‘ Ashbourne’ Amending Act of 1888 gave a discretion to the Land 
Commission of increasing the advance up to 5,000/. where ‘ expedient 
for the purpose of carrying out sales on the estate of the same land- 
lord,’ and it is to be hoped that this discretion is not abrogated by the 
Bill, as Mr. Redmond seems to suppose. On the other hand, no doubt 
many of these large farmers could find the balance of the purchase 
money above 3,000/., while in some cases farms of this size might 
be divided with advantage; but without some provision for these 
cases hundreds of smaller men may be shut out along with him 
by the exclusion of a single large farmer. 

Space forbids me to go into the case of the evicted tenants, 


* In debate on the Address, 24th of February, 1903. It is noteworthy that 
Mr. Morley’s estimate of the total rental to be dealt with is the same as Mr. 
Wyndham’s, viz. 4,000,0007. 
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some of whom are excluded possibly by inadvertence, or the congested 
districts, but there is one exclusion of a whole class, viz. the labourers, 
which I cannot altogether pass over. I have for many years advo- 
cated opportunity being given to the labourers occupying Union 
cottages, built by Boards of Guardians, to buy their holdings in the 
same way as the farmers; and every year deepens my conviction of 
the mischief of the present system for the labourers themselves, for 
the ratepayers, and even for the farmers. This is not the occasion 
to discuss the matter at length, and perhaps it will be said that this 
Bill is a Land Bill, not a Labourers’ Bill, and I admit that it would 
be dealt with more effectually in a separate measure. But, depend 
upon it, the labour side of the land question cannot safely be 
ignored, quite apart from the question of justice or desert, and inde- 
pendence and the magic of ownership with them as with the farmers 
is the surest foundation on which to build up character and durable 
institutions. The provisions of the Bill regarding them are very 
meagre, and there will probably be no time to consider them 
adequately, still less to add to them, and it might therefore be better 
to postpone the whole matter this year; but there should be a 
distinct understanding that this branch of the question should be 
dealt with in a comprehensive spirit next year. 

One word more as to the exclusions generally. They seriously 
invade the first principle I have stated as underlying the whole 
structure of the Bill—namely, the abolition of dual ownership—and 
ne serious attempt is made to amend the system for the excluded 
unfortunates left under its baneful influence, while Part III., which 
modifies that system in some respects, is a very doubtful improve- 
ment. I am far from complaining that Mr. Wyndham leaves 
undisturbed the ‘judicial’ tenants’ right to a periodical revision of 
rent which is an essential part of any system of rent-fixing by the 
State; nor am I suggesting that the tenants should be coerced into 
purchasing by exclusion from the Land Act of 1881. Butsuch revision 
need not necessarily involve periodical revaluation of the land, in 
which the mischievous part of the revision consists—which rewards 
only the bad farmer and gives no security to the improving tenant. 
If we are really to get practical universal abolition of dual ownership 
by purchase, it would be waste of time to tinker at the Act of 1881, 
in which case most of Part III. would be better omitted altogether. 
On the other hand, if the exclusions prove of serious dimensions (which 
Heaven forbid !), some more effective means must be found for re- 
moving this blot. I still hope and believe it may not be necessary. 

I will only add that, though an Irish landlord, I have approached 
this question with a profound sense of the various interests involved 
—agrarian, social, political, national, imperial; and I trust I have 
not wholly failed to treat it with a due regard for those great public 
interests. 


MONTEAGLE. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH 


TO LORD HALIFAX 








A REPLY 


THE majority of the House of Commons who voted for the Church 
Discipline Bill will be interested to see their action receive the 

complete though unintentional justification afforded by Lord Halifax's 

article in last month’s Nineteenth Century. He occupied, I believe, 

a seat in the Peers’ Gallery during the debate. From this coign of 

vantage he could not of course contribute his views to the dis- 

cussion. Had some good fortune placed his article in the form 

of a speech before us, we should have all recognised how vain was the 

notion that Lord Halifax and his friends are to be suppressed by the 

paternal pressure of episcopal discipline. 

The questions raised by the article are of great interest in their 
legal and constitutional aspects, apart from any theological impor- 
tance which may attach to them. Lord Halifax defines the attitude 
which a section of the clergy maintain towards the Sovereign, 
Parliament, the Ecclesiastical Courts and the Episcopate, and he 
also states the grounds on which they seek to reconcile their claims 
with obligations resting upon the ministry of the National Church 
as by Law established. 

The debate proceeded in the House of Commons upon the 
general admission that a condition of lawlessness exists in the Church 
of England. Lord Halifax quite accepts the proposition ; but the 
law breakers, he says, are not an extreme section who have revived 
medieval teaching and practices to the disturbance of the general 
harmony, but consist of the Protestant members of the Church who 
acquiesce in her creed and formularies as they have obtained during 
the three centuries following the Reformation. He is all for the 
enforcement of the law. ‘No one denies,’ he tells us, ‘that the law 
ought to be enforced.’ But the law which Lord Halifax would 
enforce is a version revised and expurgated by himself, with its 
canons so framed that they entrap his opponents and let his friends 
go free. The sword of justice is to have full play provided he can 
direct its blows. He gives us some illustrations of the class of 
clerical delinquents against whom this wholesome rigour might be 
exercised with advantage to the Church. It need scarcely be said 
747 
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that none of the offenders is of his own school. To use a phrase 
appearing in another connection, he would ‘drag before the Courts’ 
the parish priest who omits ‘to say Matins and Evensong daily,’ 
who ‘ mutilates the Athanasian Creed’ ; who does not provide for the 
celebration of the Eucharist on Saints’ days, and ‘at an hour which 
does not impose too great a strain in observing the Church’s rule of 
fasting Communion’; who does not reserve the Sacrament or keep 
‘Friday abstinence and the Fast of Lent’ or disregards ‘vigils and 
Saints’ days’ and the like. It would probably turn out that much 
of this litigation would be stifled at the birth by the exercise of the 
right of every jurisdiction to protect its procedure from vexatious 
abuse. There is a glow of inquisitorial fire in the ardour of Lord 
Halifax’s wrath against one or two Broad Churchmen whom he 
regards as holding heterodox opinions. He urges the Diocesan 
of one of these clergymen to make short work of him: to ‘ warn 
his parishioners against his teaching, to authorise another priest 
to perform services in the parish in some temporary church until 
it pleased God to remove’ the lawful but unorthodox incumbent 
‘elsewhere.’ So he is handed over, if not to the Civil, at least to 
the Supernatural Powers. ‘It would create a scandal, no doubt,’ 
Lord Halifax admits. One wonders what would be the comment 
if a similar scandal arose from episcopal action equally prompt 
and vigorous but directed against a member of the party of the 
Catholic revival. 

Lord Halifax enjoys a happy persuasion of security in thus 
invoking the terrors of the law against those he deems lax or 
heterodox; because, as he explains, he and his friends enjoy a 
complete immunity. 

First.—Parliament cannot touch them. Its authority in matters 
of Church discipline has been destroyed by the admission among its 
members of Presbyterians, Dissenters and Jews. ‘The tacit con- 
cordat’ between Church and State has thus been broken. The 
‘ Acts of Uniformity are now dead,’ and the ‘ Church reverts to her 
original and inherent liberty.’ This method of repealing statutes 
is new to jurisprudence and the Constitution. It would be interest- 
ing to know by what recondite ecclesiastical canon so extraordinary 
a proposition is supported. If it were applied to the sphere of public 
morals, as Lord Halifax applies it to Church government, it might 
with equal force be contended that a marriage within the prohibited 
degrees or the second marriage of a married person was an exercise 
of ‘original and inherent liberty’ to which the individual had 
reverted because the admission of Dissenters, Agnostics, and Jews 
to Parliament had invalidated the Acts against incest and bigamy, 
and that these statutes were ‘ now dead.’ 

But in his treatment of the authority of Parliament in our own 
times—crippled as he contends by the presence of Nonconforming 
members—Lord Halifax does not show the courage of his argument. 
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He is no less disrespectful towards the Parliaments of Queen 
Elizabeth—-free as they were of this infirmity—when their statutes 
present obstacles to his claims. He has to get rid of the Act of 
Uniformity of that reign. The theory of the broken concordat 
owing to the admission of Jews and Dissenters will not serve. It 
is enough, therefore, to sweep the statute aside by the question, 
‘Would Mr. Keble, would Dr. Pusey have admitted the right 
of Parliament to determine the ritual of the Church?’ This post- 
humous imputation of unexpressed opinions to deceased divines is a 
still more novel and somewhat ghostly method of reforming the law. 

Secondly.—Lord Halifax disposes of all interpretations of Church 
formularies pronounced within recent years by the Ecclesiastical 
Courts and markedly by the Privy Council which are in conflict with 
the teaching and practices of the Catholic revival. These ‘ Courts 
have no authority over the consciences’ of the clergy who disregard 
their decisions. They are interpretations of the rubrics for ‘ which 
the Privy Council alone is responsible.’ These judgments of the 
supreme tribunal of the National Church give him no difficulty. 
‘They have been very generally repudiated by the episcopate and 
by the Church at large.’ In what form and by what sanction this 
vague reversal of judicial pronouncements by the ‘ Church at large’ 
has taken place is not explained. Mr. Bright once said in effect 
that the prohibition of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister had 
been rescinded by the public sentiment. This application of Lord 
Halifax’s principle of the tacit rescission of unpalatable legal obliga- 
tions by bodies ‘at large’ who are called upon to obey them may 
satisfy him that there is something defective in his easy method 
of reversing legal judgments. 

Curiously enough he blames the Bishops, not for accepting as 
binding the decrees of the first Ecclesiastical Court in the realm— 
he hints the contrary—but because their repudiation of the Privy 
Council judgments has not been emphatic and outspoken enough. 
‘While,’ he says, ‘they have not ventured, at least in later times, 
or perhaps even wished, to enforce the interpretations of the Privy 
Council as a true exposition of the law and rubrics of the Church, 
they have never had the courage or the principle openly and 
unmistakably to vindicate their own authority as against that of 
the Privy Council,’ ¢.e. ‘their authority as Catholic Bishops acting 
on Catholic principles.’ It would be interesting to know if the 
Bishops accept as true the first part of the above statement. If so, the 
attempt to abolish the episcopal veto needs no further justification. 

One is a little surprised that so well-equipped and candid a 
controversialist as Lord Halifax should, in adopting this familiar 
clamour against the Privy Council, ignore the fact that this tribunal 
consists of the Sovereign himself, acting on the advice of his council, 
who report their opinion to him, and that its constitutional and ecclesi- 
astical authority is sufficiently established for all practical purposes 
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by the Book of Common Prayer, which makes the king ‘supreme 
governor of the Church of England’ and of ‘all estates of the realm 
whether they be ecclesiastical or civil.’ 

Thirdly.—Lord Halifax, having got rid first of Parliament by 
wiping out the Acts of Uniformity, and then of the Ecclesiastical 
Court by the voice of the ‘Church at large,’ his next obstacle is 
the action of the bishops themselves. But he finds it no less easy 
to dispose of their decisions when there is any danger of their going 
against him. Every ecclesiastical ruling to which obedience can 
be rightly claimed must comply with the following conditions : 

(a) It must be the judgment of a bishop or ‘ecclesiastical 
person.’ 

(6) It must be ‘ arrived at and delivered on principles recognised 
by the Church,’ 7.e. ‘the whole Church, including the rest of 
Christendom’ and in ‘obedience’ to ‘the duty which the English 
Episcopate owes to the Primate of Christendom and the rest of the 
Catholic Episcopate East and West.’ ‘ Rome,’ he adds, ‘may reject 
our Bishops’ claims, but that rejection cannot relieve them from the 
obligation those clavms impose.’ 

These conditions of the validity of episcopal ordinances make the 
position of Lord Halifax and his friends quite secure. They disregard 
Parliament with its Presbyterian and Nonconformist taint, the 
Sovereign and ‘supreme governor of the Church of England’ in 
council ; they act only in obedience to the ‘ Primate of Christendom 
and the rest of the Catholic Episcopate East and West.’ These 
‘foreign jurisdictions,’ condemned by the thirty-seventh Article of 
Religion to which the Bishops are invited to defer, have already, as 
Lord Halifax knows, pronounced on his side, and their influence will 
obviate all danger of decisions adverse to his claims. 

He gives practical effect to these principles by setting aside the 
Lambeth Opinions in reference to incense and reservation, because 
they are not arrived at in conformity with the conditions thus 
prescribed. The Archbishops showed no deference to the authority 
of the Primate of Christendom, and their decisions do not, therefore, 
bind the Catholic conscience. With the Pope of Rome ‘come to 
judgment’ the last frail barrier between the Church of England as 
Lord Halifax conceives it and the ‘rest of Christendom’ falls to the 
ground. The Reformation Settlement and all it accomplished has 
indeed vanished into mist. 

Lord Halifax is satisfied that the Bishops are on the side of the 
Catholic revival. They are to aid and enforce it. He appeals to 
them to assert their ‘authority’ as ‘Catholic prelates,’ and adds 
that ‘they will not deny they are such.’ He places before them as 
their ideal Archbishop Laud. ‘ What Archbishop of Canterbury in 
later times appeals to the heart and imagination of Churchmen like 
Archbishop Laud, who has so deep a place in their veneration?’ 
He wore the crown of martyrdom. He fell a victim to the ‘scaffold 
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and the block on Tower Hill,’ and as he points out, if his true follower 
in these days of less summary but still painful penalties would 
‘only act really consistently with that Catholic Faith and those 
Catholic principles which he professes to hold . . . he would do a 
work of incalculable value not merely to the Church of England but 
to the whole of Christendom, but it would be at the price of a life 
of which every day was a martyrdom.’ Lord Halifax argues at some 
little length that the rites of ordination, ‘the Mass’ and the con- 
fessional are of substantial ‘identity’ in the Anglican and Roman 
Churches, and he contends that this conformity to a common standard 
shows on which side the Church of England ‘ ranges herself in the 
controversy between Catholics and Protestants.’ 

The Bishops thus brought into line with the ‘rest of Christen- 
dom’ under its Primate are called upon to ‘proclaim the Catholic 
Faith ’"—which seems indeed to be a new religion in this country— 
to insist among other doctrines upon the ‘grace conferred by the 
sacraments :’ on the ‘ presence of the Body and Blood of Christ in the 
Eucharist :’ on the ‘ power of the keys and the gift of absolution. 

He then makes a frank disclosure of the plan of the ecclesiastical 

campaign which underlies the illusory mists—roseate with the hues 
of forbearance, charity, gentleness and the rest—spread by the Prime 
Minister and the Vicar General over the picture. The Protestant 
faction in the Church must be got rid of. ‘They have to be shown 
that they are in the position of the lodger who is trying to turn the 
rightful owner of the house out of doors.’ Protestant teaching must 
be extirpated. The days of grace are growing to an end. ‘The 
patience’ of the real householder ‘ may be’ and apparently has been 
already ‘exhausted.’ ‘Protestantism has effected a de facto lodg- 
ment within the borders of the Church, an anomaly in itself hardly 
tolerable, which hampers the Church in her office of proclaiming the 
truth at every turn, and which makes any really consistent action on 
the part of her Bishops as Catholic prelates to be at the present moment 
almost impossible.’ . . . ‘It remains true that within the Church 
of England there are practically something very like two religions.’ 
He prescribes the conditions on which alone he will tolerate or hold 
any truce with the ‘other religion.’ First it must not strengthen 
its fortifications: it must not be allowed to ‘ consolidate the position 
of those within the Church who from a Catholic point of view ought 
never to have been allowed to occupy the position they now hold’; 
and secondly he and his friends must have a free hand; ‘ nothing 
must be done by the rulers of the Church to make the recovery of 
Catholic doctrine and practice more difficult.’ 

The fact that such impossible conditions are even submitted 
shows how unbounded is Lord Halifax’s confidence in the support and 
protection of the Bishops. He counts on their aid in evicting the 
‘something very like another religion.’ The ‘Church must organise 

herself wnder her own leaders the Bishops: she must do for herself 
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what her needs require. She must take what will not be given. If 
done wisely and prudently, there need be no insuperable difficulty 
in such action. Governments and Parliament will only be too glad 
to be rid of Ecclesiastical affairs. The italics here and elsewhere 
are mine. 

Lord Halifax counts, not without reason, upon the supineness of the 
Ministry and the indifference of Parliament. His faith, however, in 
the co-operation of the Bishops in this conspiracy against the 
government of the Church shows more of medizval sentiment 
than of the logical application of his own principles. Why should 
Parliament be disqualified for ecclesiastical legislation by the presence 
of Nonconformists, while the Bishops receive an unquestionable 
Catholic patent from the hands of the Sovereign and civil governor 
of the realm on the recommendation of a Prime Minister who was 
possibly at one time a Jew, and who may very probably to-morrow be 
a Unitarian? Recent Premiers have been High-Churchmen. Had 
the Bench been filled by a fifteen years’ premiership of, let us say, 
Lord Palmerston or Sir William Harcourt, what would Lord Halifax 
have said of the Bishops then ? 

I have—I fear, at great length—called attention to this 
exposition of the views of the advanced party in the Church. 
Nothing can be more valuable at this juncture than such a 
manifesto. I have made larger quotations than a consideration for 
the patience of my readers would justify, because I have feared lest 
a paraphrase of such remarkable propositions should create a doubt 
of my version of the author’s meaning. 

Protestant Churchmen may well indeed protest against the 
Oxford Movement being allowed to continue unchecked until their 
exclusion from the communion of their fathers is complete. But 
mere protests against the denial of their right of membership in the 
National Church will not now suffice. They have to encounter a proud 
and defiant party, which raises a menacing front, claims to speak in the 
name of the Church, boasts the approval aud sympathy of her ‘ Catholic 
prelates,’ threatens with excommunication the Protestant faction 
which have ‘de facto obtained a lodgment within her borders—an 
anomaly hardly tolerable.’ It is idle to hope to appease such 
assailants by pious exercises, by a parliamentary litany of peace and 
goodwill, and an obsequious appeal to the Bishops whose timidity, 
unconcern or sympathetic indulgence during the last sixty years 
have allowed this party to gather head and to assert a claim to 
dominate the whole Establishment. Litigation in the Church Courts, 
while they have some authority left, is doubtless an unpleasant 
medicine: but still more drastic and repugnant remedies may be 
necessary later on. 

It is outside the original scope of this article to comment on the 
course pursued by the Bishops during the last twenty-five years, or 
to speculate upon the causes which have closed the Church Courts or 
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kept them idle for that period. The least controvertible indication 
of the policy of the episcopal bench is to be found in the history of 
the litigation by which it was sought in the year 1878 to compel the 
late Bishop Mackarness of Oxford to allow a suit to be instituted 
against the Rev. Thomas Carter of Clewer. Lord Bramwell on 
juridical grounds, and in a characteristic vein of trenchant humour, 
condemned the exercise of a discretion which prohibited proceedings 
for a breach of the law for reasons personal to the accused person or 
connected with the policy or administration of the law itself. The 
issue of this protracted struggle established by tacit proclamation an 
episcopal interdict against resort to the Church Courts. Two pro- 
positions were made clear: first, that the episcopal bench had set 
its face against further litigation at the suit of the laity; secondly, 
that the bishops were not themselves disposed of their own volition 
to put the law in motion against law-breaking clergy. No suggested 
reasons for this poliey can be universally attributed to the members 
of the bench. The ‘scandal’ of litigation and strife may have 
seemed more serious than the spread of the medieval revival. 
Sympathy with the Catholic movement was probably stronger in 
some cases than zeal for the administration of the law. The cost of 
instituting proceedings by the diocesan himself may well have seemed 
prohibitive. Most powerful of all, no doubt, has been the disposition 
to trust unduly to the weight of official influence in strange oblivion 
of Lord Halifax’s position that the counsels and opinions of the epi- 
scopal office count for nothing if they merely derive their authority 
from the law of the Church as declared by statute and the courts, 
and do not instead found their obligation upon the duty of obedience 
which Anglican prelates owe to the Primate of Christendom and 
other foreign jurisdictions. 

It is not strange that laymen who had at great cost obtained a 
clear exposition of the law on important points should have accepted 
the tacit invitation of the bishops to leave in their hands the duty 
and responsibility of enforcing compliance with its provisions. The 
result we see in the present position of the Catholic revival, 
accompanied by the declaration which Lord Halifax makes of its 
claims. We have had silent courts, and a vociferous Mr. Kensit : 
no law suits, but brawling in church: Lady Wimborne’s League 
and the Liverpool Bill: last, but not least, Lord Halifax’s article : 
in short the ‘ Crisis in the Church.’ 

The apologists for the bench in the recent debate were not very 
convincing in their criticism of Mr. Taylor's Bill. Living bishops 
had but in few cases vetoed suits; in very few indeed had they been 
asked to allow them. But there was no admission that they had 
broken with the practice of their predecessors for the last twenty- 
five years, or any undertaking that they were now prepared to 


sanction litigation. It was true that the obligation of enforcing 
Vor. LILI—No. 315 3D 
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the law rested with the episcopate, and that there was not a single 
recorded suit by any bishop against any one of the several hundred 
clergy acting in admitted breach of the law throughout the country. 
The main if not sole reason assigned for this inaction was the cost 
of litigation. If so, why had not Parliament been asked to throw 
this burden upon some public fund? Why was not Mr. Taylor's 
Bill accepted, and this and other amendments engrafted on it? 
The episcopal veto was alleged to be a necessary appanage to the 
dignity and influence of the episcopal office. It cannot surely be 
true that the exclusive right of authorising, instituting, and con- 
ducting litigation with his own clergy in his own or the provincial 
courts is an essential part of the spiritual jurisdiction of a diocesan. 
No authority was vouched for the proposition : much could be found 
the other way. It involves a strange combination of the pastoral, 
judicial, and executive functions in the ecclesiastical sphere, and 
does no little violence to the accepted views of merely civil juris- 
prudence. The ideal presented apparently is, that the bishop should 
discharge in his own person the irreconcilable duties of exhorting, 
prosecuting, judging, condemning, interdicting, and depriving his 
recalcitrant clergy. 

Elementary principles are often the surest guides of policy. Fiat 
justitia. While the law exists let it be enforced. Why close the 
Courts of the Church when every other tribunal in the country is 
open to the poorest suitor who complains of the most trivial wrong ? 
Law, which is certainly better than riot and the martyrdom of 
rioters, may prove no remedy. It will at least have been tried. And 
the trial of ail available expedients, even if it fail, has at least one 
satisfaction : it exposes the worst. To know the worst of the present 
system of Church government is better than a false security or the 
unrest of apprehension. There are still the unexhausted resources 
of legislation which may hold the promise of other and better systems 
for trial in the future. 

Meantime the object of my article has been accomplished if I have 
said something to vindicate the action of the majority of the House of 
Commons. While Parliament is charged with the duty of government 
in regard to the Church of England, it cannot without the gravest re- 
sponsibility dismiss the appeal to enforce the law of the Church in 
the sense established by the Statutes and Ecclesiastical Courts of 
the realm. Those who supported the recent Bill have at least clear 
consciences. They have done and are ready to do what. legislation 
can effect to save the Church from the spread of the movement 
of which Lord Halifax is the distinguished exponent and advocate. 
Without the assistance of the Government these efforts will be in 
vain. The responsibility for the protraction of a status quo which 
Protestant Churchmen find intolerable rests with the Prime Minister 
and those who support him. 

J. Lawson WALTON. 





THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
IN GERMANY 


ALMOST every country possesses a more or less turbulent party which 
is considered to be a party of subversion: Great Britain has the 
Irish Nationalists, France the Nationalists, Germany the Social 
Democrats. That subversive party represents either unruly or un- 
happy men of limited numbers who are united by a common 
grievance, such as the Irish Nationalists; or it is composed of a 
moderate number of malcontents of every kind, class, and description, 
who are loosely held together by their common desire to fish in 
troubled waters, such as the French Nationalists ; or it consists of 
vast multitudes of all sorts and conditions of men, such as the Social 
Democrats in Germany, and is then the unmistakable symptom of 
deep-seated, wide-spread, and almost universal popular discontent. 
In Germany alone, of all countries in and out of Europe, it has 
happened that by far the strongest political Party has received 
neither sympathy nor consideration at the hands of the Government. 
Instead, it has again and again, officially and semi-officially, been 
branded as the enemy of Society and of the Country, ‘Die Umsturz- 
partei,’ the party of subversion. For instance, at the Sedan banquet 
on the 2nd of September 1895 the present Emperor declared in a 
speech that the members of that vast Party which had polled 
1,786,000 votes in 1893 were ‘a band of fellows not worthy to bear 
the name of Germans,’ and on the 8th of September in a letter to 
his Chancellor His Majesty called the Social Democrats ‘ enemies to 
the divine order of things, without a fatherland.’ 

It can hardly be doubted that in the future, and perhaps earlier 
than is generally expected, the Social Democrats will be called upon 
to play a great part in German politics, and possibly also in inter- 
national politics, though their influence upon foreign policy would 
be indirect and unintentional. It would, therefore, seem worth 
while to look into the history, views, composition, and aims of that 
interesting Party, which may be said to be in many respects unique. 
As the full history of the Social Democratic Party in Germany 
would be as bulky as that of the British Liberal Party, it will, of 
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course, be impossible to give more than a mere sketch of it in the 
pages of this Review. It may, however, be found that a sketch 
brings out the essential points and light and shade more clearly and 
more strongly than would a lengthy and detailed account. 

The creation of the Social Democratic Party in Germany, like 
the inauguration of many other political movements in that country, 
is not due to the practical politician but to the bookish doctrinaire. 
Roughly speaking, it may be said that that Party has been created 
by the writings of the well-known Socialist authors Karl Marx, 
Friedrich Engels, and Ferdinand Lassalle. It suffices to mention 
these names in order to understand that German Social Democracy 
was at first animated by the spirit of the learned and well-meaning, 
but somewhat nebulous and very unpractical, idealists who had read 
many books, and who sincerely wished to lead democracy from its 
misery and suffering straight into a millennium of their own creation 
without delay and without any intermediate stations. The fate of 
the followers of Marx, Engels, and Lassalle varied greatly. Some 
of them dissented and founded comparatively unimportant political 
schools and groups of their own, some became anarchists like Johann 
Most, some lost themselves in theoretical speculations and became 
respectable professors, but the vast majority of Lassalle’s followers 
developed into the Social Democratic Party in Germany, and that 
Party became, by gradual evolution, the level-headed political 
representative of German labour under the able guidance of talented 
working men. Its present chief is the turner, August Bebel, and 
among the most prominent members of the Party are workmen such 
as Mr. Grillenberger, a locksmith; Mr. Auer, a saddler; Messrs. 
Molkenbuhr and Meister, cigar workers; Mr. Bernstein, the son 
of an engine driver; Mr. Von Vollmar, formerly a post official. 
Working men such as those mentioned manage, lead, and control 
the Party, which may be said to embrace about 2,500,000 men, and 
maintain perfect order and absolute discipline amongst that vast 
number. 

From its small beginnings up to the time of its present greatness, 
German Social Democracy has been democratic in the fullest sense 
of the word. Some working men of a similar stamp to those 
mentioned, together with Wilhelm Liebknecht, a poor journalist, 
created the Party, organised it, and led it. These leaders were 
always under the constant and strict control of the members of the 
Party. Individual members often inquired, sometimes in an un- 
comfortably democratic spirit, not only into the expenditure of the 
meagre Party Fund, which for a long time did not run into three 
figures, and of which every halfpenny had to be accounted for, but 
even cross-examined the Party leader, the aged Liebknecht, as to his 
household expenses, and censured him for taking a salary as editor- 
in-chief of the Vorwdrts, the great Social Democratic Party organ, 
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and keeping a servant, instead of living like an ordinary working 
man. The idea of absolute equality, which is often found in small 
democratic societies, but which is usually lost when the society 
expands into a Party, especially if that Party is of enormous size, has 
been strictly preserved by the Social Democrats in Germany. This 
conservation of its original character was all the easier as the Party 
had neither a great nobleman nor a distinguished professor for a 
figure-head, nor even wealthy brewers and bankers for contributors to 
the Party Fund, who might have influenced the Party policy as they 
do in this country. Thus the Social Democratic Party was, and has 
remained, essentially a Labour Party ; it has preserved its truly demo- 
cratic, one might almost say its proletarian, character. However, it 
has been sensible enough not to write consistency on its banners, and 
has quietly dropped one by one the Utopian views and doctrines 
which it had taken over from the bookish doctrinaires who were its 
originators. 

The Constitution of the German Empire gave universal suffrage 
to its citizens, and the number of Social Democratic votes, which had 
amounted to only 124,700 in 1871, rose rapidly to 352,000 in 1874, 
and to 493,300 in 1877. Bismarck had been watching the rapid 
development of Social Democracy with growing uneasiness and 
dislike, and was casting about for a convenient pretext to strike at 
it when, on the 11th of May 1878, Hédel, an individual of illegitimate 
birth, besotted by drink, and degraded by vice and consequent 
disease, fired a pistol at the Emperor William. Long before his 
attempt on the Emperor, Hédel had been expelled from the Social 
Democratic Party to which he had once belonged, on account of his 
personal character and his anarchist leanings, and he had joined the 
‘Christian Socialist Working Men’s Party’ of Mr. Sticker, the Court 
preacher, Consequently it was not possible, by any stretch of 
imagination, to lay the responsibility for his attempt at the doors of 
the Social Democratic Party. Nevertheless, Bismarck endeavoured 
to turn this attempt to account in the same way in which, in 1874, 
he had laid the moral responsibility for Kullmann’s murderous 
attempt on himself upon the Clerical Party against which he was 
then fighting. He at once brought forward a Bill for the suppres- 
sion of Social Democracy, but that Bill was rejected by 251 votes 
against 57. 

By one of those fortunate coincidences which have always played 
80 conspicuous a part in Bismarck’s career, a second attempt on the 
Emperor's life was made by Nobiling, only three weeks after that of 
Hdédel, and this time the aged monarch was very seriously wounded. 
At one moment the doctors feared for his life, but in the end the 
copious bleeding was a blessing in disguise, for it rejuvenated the 
Emperor in mind and body. 

The two murderous attempts, following one another so closely, 
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naturally infuriated the population of Germany, and, though 
Nobiling also was not a Social Democrat, Bismarck succeeded this 
time in turning the feelings of the people against Social Democracy. 
He immediately dissolved the Reichstag and fanned the universal 
indignation at the crime to fever heat by his powerful press organisa- 
tion; in the numerous journals throughout the land which were 
influenced from the Chancellery in Berlin it was constantly declared 
that these repeated outrages were the dastardly work of Social 
Democracy. At the same time a reign of.terrorism against Social 
Democracy was initiated by the German police authorities. Count- 
less political meetings of the Social Democrats were forbidden, a 
large number of Social Democratic newspapers were suppressed, and 
the law courts inflicted in one month no less than 500 years of 
imprisonment for lése-m«ajesté. 

During the enormous excitement prevailing and in the seething 
turmoil caused by those two attempts, by the critical state of the 
Emperor, by the passionate campaign of the semi-official press 
against the Social Demoeratic Party, and by the relentless persecu- 
tions waged against the members of that Party by the police, the 
new elections took place, and, naturally enough, their result was 
that a majority in favour of exceptional legislation against Social 
Democracy was returned into the Reichstag. Bismarck brought the 
famous Socialist Law before Parliament without delay, and it was 
quickly passed, and was published on the 21st of October in the 
Reichsanzeiger. 

Then the reign of terror, of which the Social Democrats had 
already received a foretaste, began in earnest for that unhappy Party. 
Within eight months the authorities dissolved 222 working men’s 
unions and other associations, and suppressed 127 periodical pub- 
lications and 278 other publications, by virtue of the discretionary 
powers given to them by the Socialist Law. Innumerable bona fide 
co-operative societies were compelled by the police to close their 
doors without any trial and without the possibility of appeal, and 
numerous Social Democrats were equally summarily expelled from 
Germany at a few days’ notice, through the discretion which the 
new Act had vested in the police. Many were placed under police 
supervision, others were not allowed to change their domicile. 
Thousands of Social Democrats were thus reduced to beggary, 
many being thrown into prison, and many fleeing to Switzerland, 
England, or the United States. 

The first effect of the new law upon Social Democracy was 
staggering. The entire Party organisation, the entire Party press, 
and the right of the members of the Party to free speech, had been 
destroyed by the Government, and for the moment the Party had 
become a disorganised and terrified mob. Everywhere in Germany 
scenes of tyranny were enacted by the police. In Frankfurt-on-the- 
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Main, a Social Democrat was buried, and, for some trifling reason, 
the police attacked the mourners in the very churchyard with drawn 
swords, and thirty to forty of the men were wounded. In 1886 
a collision took place between some Social Democrats and some 
policemen in plain clothes, who, according to Social Democratic 
evidence, were not known to be policemen. With incredible 
severity eleven of the Social Democrats were punished for sedition, 
some with no less than ten and a half years’ penal servitude, some 
with twelve and a half years of imprisonment. For the moment the 
Social Democratic Party was staggered by the rapidly succeeding 
blows. The election of 1878 reduced the number of Social Demo- 
cratic votes from 493,300 to 437,100, and in the next election, that 
of 1881, it sank even as low as 312,000. 

Prosecutions were not brought merely against such Social 
Democrats as were considered lawbreakers by the local authorities 
and the police. On the contrary, the German Government directed 
the law with particular severity against the intellectual leaders of 
the Party in Parliament, in the vain hope of thus extirpating it. 
Bebel and Liebknecht, the heads of the Party and its leaders in the 
Reichstag, were dragged again and again before the law courts by 
the public prosecutor, often only in the attempt to construct, by 
diligent cross-examination, a punishable offence out of some inoffen- 
sive words which they had said, and time after time the prosecution 
collapsed ignominiously, and both men were found not guilty; time 
after time they were condemned to lengthy terms of imprisonment 
for lése-majesté, high treason, and intended high treason. Lieb- 
knecht received his last conviction of four months of imprisonment, 
for lése-mayjesté, as a broken man of nearly seventy years, and even 
his burial in August 1900 was marked by that petty and annoying 
police interference under which he had suffered so much during his 
life. No less than 2,000 wreaths and other floral tributes had been 
sent by Liebknecht’s admirers, yet, in the immense funeral procession, 
in which about 45,000 people took part, not one wreath, not one 
banner was to be seen, for the police had forbidden their inclusion in 
the procession. Though hundreds of thousands of Social Democrats 
attended the funeral in the procession and in the streets of Berlin, 
and in spite of the provocative orders of the police, no breach of the 
peace occurred, no arrest took place, an eloquent testimonial to the 
orderliness and discipline of the Party of subversion. 

Bismarck soon recognised that his policy of force and violence 
promised to be unsuccessful. Therefore he tried not only to vanquish 
Social Democracy by breaking up the Party organisation, confiscating 
its books and documents, by destroying the Party press, and by 
taking from Social Democrats the right of free speech, but he tried 
at the same time to reconcile the German working men with the 

Government that persecuted them by a law instituting State Insurance 
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for workmen against old age and disablement, in order to entice them 
away from their leaders, and to make them look to the State for 
help. However, his Workmen’s Insurance Laws failed to fulfil the 
chief object which they were to serve. According to the Social 
Democratic leaders the Imperial Insurance scheme kept not one vote 
from Social Democracy, especially as the Insurance Law did not 
satisfy the workers by its performance. German workmen complain 
that the benefits which they derive under the Insurance scheme are 
purely nominal, that the premiums paid come chiefly out of their 
own pockets, that the contributions made by the employers are 
insufficient, and that the cost of the management is excessive. 
Consequently it is only natural that this law has failed to appease 
outraged German democracy, and that it is scorned by it as a bribe. 

Gradually the terror of prosecution wore off and became familiar 
to Social Democrats, political meetings were held in secret, Party 
literature printed in Switzerland was smuggled over the frontier and 
surreptitiously distributed. By-and-by the Party pulled itself 
together, and found that determination and perseverance which are 
only born from adversity, and which are bound to lead individuals 
and parties possessing these qualities to greatness. The campaign 
of oppression and the creation of martyrs had done its work. As 
Bismarck had created the greatness of the Clerical Party by the 
‘Kulturkampf,’ with its prosecution of Roman Catholicism, even so 
he created the greatness of the Social Democratic Party. Social 
Democracy began again to take heart, and, from 1881 onwards, we find 
a marvellous increase in the Social Democratic votes recorded, not- 
withstanding, or rather because of, all the measures taken against it 
by the Government. In eighteen years the Social Democratic vote 
has increased sevenfold. The astonishing progress of the Party since 
1881 is apparent from the ieee table : 














Election Social ———" Votes 2 Total Votes polled feed Bat 

1881 312,000 5,097,800 6:12 per cent. 
1884 550,000 5,663,000 9°68 per cent. 
1887 763, 100 7,540,900 10°11 per cent. 
1890 1,427,800 7,228,500 19°74 per cent. 
1893 ] "786, 700 | 7,674,000 23°30 per cent. 

1898 2,107, 076 7,752,700 

| 


27°18 per cent. 





When Bismarck saw Social Democracy increasing, notwithstand- 
ing all his efforts at repression, he tried another method. It happens 
very frequently in Germany that three, four, or more candidates, 
representing as many parties, stand for one seat. If in such a case 
none of the candidates obtains a majority over the combined votes 
given to all the other candidates, a second poll has to take place 
between the two candidates who have received the largest number of 
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votes, whilst the other candidates have to withdraw. In the elections 
of 1898, for instance, a second poll took place for no less than 48 per 
cent. of the seats. In order to destroy the chances of Social Demo- 
cratic candidates in the very frequent second polls, Bismarck and his 
press used to constantly brand the Social Democratic Party as the 
State-subverting Party, and to enjoin ‘ the parties of law and order,’ 
as he called the other parties, to stand shoulder to shoulder against 
the common enemy of Society and of the Fatherland. 

Thirteen years have passed since Bismarck’s dismissal, but official 
Germany has not yet discovered a new method for the treatment of 
Social Democracy, and therefore it merely copies Bismarck’s example. 
The Social Democratic Party is still loudly denounced to every good 
patriot as the Party of subversion, which has to be shunned and com- 
bated, and thus the election managers of the numerous parties and 
factions, which number more than a dozen, have, up to now, in case ofa 
second poll, preferred giving the votes of their Party to the candidate 
of any other Party to incurring the odium in official circles of having 
helped a Social Democrat into the Reichstag. But voices of protest 
begin to be heard all over Germany against the official fiction which 
brands Social Democracy as a pest, the enemy of the Country, of 
Society, of Monarchy, of Family, and of the Church. In December 
1902 Professor Mommsen, the greatest living historian, wrote in the 
Nation : 

There must be an end of the superstition, as false as it is perfidious, that the 
nation is divided into parties of law and order on the one hand, and a party of 
revolution on the other, and that it is the prime political duty of citizens belong- 
ing to the former categories to shun the Labour Party as if it were in quarantine 
for the plague, and to combat it as the enemy of the State. 


In March 1890 Bismarck was dismissed by the present Emperor, 
and a few months later the exceptional law against Social Democracy 
disappeared. The net result of that law had been that 1,500 Social 
Democrats had been condemned to about 1,000 years of imprison- 
ment, and that the Social Democratic vote had risen from 437,158 
to 1,427,298. The effect of the Socialist Law with all its persecu- 
tion was the reverse of what Bismarck had expected, for it has made 
that Party great. If less drastic means had been employed by 
Bismarck, if less contempt and contumely had been showered upon 
Social Democracy by the official classes and Society, and if instead 
consideration for the legitimate wishes and confidence in the 
common sense of the working men’s Party had been shown by the 
Government, Social Democracy would not have attained its present 
formidable strength. 

Among the various causes which led to the rupture between the 
present Emperor and Prince Bismarck, a prominent place may be 
assigned to the difference in their views with regard to the treatment 
of Social Democrats. When William the Second came to the throne he 
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clearly saw the failure of Bismarck’s policy of oppression, and, probably 
influenced by the liberal views of his English mother, resolved to kill 
Social Democracy with kindness. This idea dictated his well-known 
retort to Bismarck, ‘ Leave the Social Democrats to me ; I can'manage 
them quite alone!’ Even before Bismarck’s dismissal William the 
Second demonstrated)to the world his extremely liberal views regarding 
the German workmen with that astonishing impetuousness and with 
that complete disregard of the views of his experienced official 
advisers to which the world has since become accustomed. On the 
4th of February 1890 an Imperial rescript was published which lacked 
the necessary counter-signature of the Imperial Chancellor, whereby 
the responsibility for that document would have been fixed upon the 
Government. This Imperial pronouncement declared it to be the duty 
of the State ‘. . . to regulate the time, the hours, and the nature of 
labour in such a way as to ensure the preservation of health, to fulfil 
the demands of morality, and to secure the economic requirements of 
the workers, to establish their equality before the law, and to facilitate 
the free and peaceful expression of their wishes and grievances. A 
second rescript called together an International Conference for the 
Protection of Workers. 

These Imperial manifestations, which emanated directly from the 
throne, were greeted with jubilation by German democracy, but the 
extremely liberal spirit which these documents breathed vanished as 
suddenly as it had appeared, and gave way to more autocratic and 
directly anti-democratic pronouncements, with that surprising 
rapidity of change which has become the only permanent and 
calculable factor in German politics. Whilst the words of the 
Imperial rescripts were still fresh in every mind, and whilst German 
democracy still hoped to receive greater consideration at the hands 
of the Government than heretofore, and looked for a more liberal 
and more enlightened régime, messages like the following, addressed 
to democracy, fell from the Imperial lips : 


We Hohenzollerns take Our crown from God alone, and to God alone We are 
responsible in the fulfilment of Our duties. 

The soldier and the army, not Parliamentary majorities and resolutions, have 
welded together the German Empire. 

Suprema lex regis voluntas. 

Only One is master in the country. That am I. Who opposes Me I shall 
crush to pieces. 

Sic volo, sic jubeo. 

All of you shall have only one will, and that is My will ; there is only one law, 
and that is My law. 

Parliamentary opposition of Prussian nobility to their King is a monstrosity. 

For Me every Social Democrat is synonymous with enemy of the nation, and 
of the Fatherland. 

On to the battle, for Religion, Morality, and Order, and against the parties of 
subversion. Forward with God! Dishonourable is he who forsakes his King! 
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The Emperor did not confine himself to making in public pro- 
nouncements highly offensive and hostile to German democracy such 
as those mentioned, but set himself the task of actively combating 
Social Democracy. Consciously or unconsciously, he gradually 

dropped into Bismarck’s ways, which he had formerly condemned, 

and copied, to some extent, Bismarck’s methods, Bismarck’s tactics, 

and Bismarck’s mistakes. When, on the 13th of October 1895, a 

manufacturer named Schwartz was murdered in Miilhausen by a 

workman who had been repeatedly convicted of theft, William the 

Second telegraphed to his widow, ‘Again a sacrifice to the revolu- 

tionary movement engendered by the Socialists,’ imitating Bismarck’s 

attempt at foisting the guilt for an individual crime upon a 

Parliamentary Party which then comprised 2,000,000 members. 

The Socialist Law of 1878 had been a complete failure, as has 
already been shown. Nevertheless, the Government tried not 
exactly to revive it but to introduce, under a different title, a near 
relative of that law of exception which breathed the same spirit of 
intolerance and violence, for in 1894 a Bill which is known under the 
name ‘ Umsturz Vorlage’ (Subversion Bill) was brought out by the 
Government. This Bill made it punishable ‘to attack publicly by 
insulting utterances Religion, the Monarchy, Family, or Property in 
a matter conducive to provoke a breach of the peace, or to bring the 
institutions of the State into contempt.’ That Bill, which, with its 
flexible provisions, would have allowed of the most arbitrary inter- 
pretations, and would have virtually given a free hand to the police 
and to public prosecutors and judges anxious to show their zeal and 
patriotism in the relentless persecution of Social Democracy, was 
thrown out in the Imperial Reichstag. Notwithstanding the failure 
of that Bill another Bill, of similar character but intended for 
Prussia alone, was laid before the Prussian Diet on the 10th of May 
1897, empowering the police to dissolve all meetings ‘ which do not 
conform with the law or endanger public security, especially the 
security of the State or of the public peace.’ This Bill also was 
rejected by the Prussian Diet. 

Shortly after this second failure, William the Second made another 
and still more startling attempt to suppress Social Democracy. 
On the 5th of September 1898, he declared at a banquet in 
Oeynhausen, ‘. . . a Bill is in preparation and will be submitted to 
Parliament by which every one who tries to hinder a German worker 
who is willing to work from doing his work, or who incites him to 
strike, will be punished with penal servitude. Naturally this 
announcement, which promised that strikers and strike-agitators 
would in future be treated as felons, created an enormous sensation 
throughout the country. After a delay of nine months, which 
betrayed its evident hesitation, the Government brought out a Bill, 
which, however, had been considerably toned down with regard to its. 
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promised provisions. Still it was draconic enough, for it made 
threats against non-strikers, inducing to strike, and picketing, 
punishable with imprisonment up to one year. Its pidce de résis. 
tance was the following paragraph : 














If, through a strike, the security of the Empire or of one of the single States 
has been endangered, or if the danger of loss of human lives or of property has 
been brought about, penal servitude up to three years is to be inflicted on the men, 
and penal servitude up to five years on the leaders, 














This Bill, like that of 1894, possessed an unpleasant elasticity 
which could make it an instrument of tyranny in the hands of 
judges anxious to please in an exalted quarter, and the ‘ Penal 
Servitude Bill, which had so rashly and so loudly been announced 
urbi et orbi by His Majesty, shared the ignominious fate of the two 
Bills before mentioned. 

The attempt to pass a Bill of repression directed against Social 
Democracy through either the Reichstag or the Prussian Diet will 
probably not be so soon renewed by the Emperor, but those who know 
William the Second can hardly doubt that His Majesty deeply 
resents his repeated failure to crush Social Democracy by legislation, 
notwithstanding the repeated ‘solemn promises’ which he has 
made in public that he would initiate such legislation. Therefore 
the question is often raised among the people, ‘ Will the impetuous 
Emperor continue to tamely give way to Social Democracy and to 
the Reichstag, or what will he do to enforce his will ?’ 

The Conservative parties and the National Liberal Party, which 
cultivates only that kind of Liberalism which is pleasing to the 
Government, have already loudly recommended a solution of that 
difficulty. I give the views of some of the most prominent members 
of the Conservative Party. Count Mirbach stated at the meeting of 
his Party on the lst of January 1895 that universal suffrage was a 
derision of all authority, and recommended the abolition of the secret 
ballot. The same gentleman stated in the Prussian Upper House, 
on the 28th of March 1895, ‘The country would greet with 
jubilation a decision of the German Princes to create a new 
Reichstag on the basis of the new Election Law.’ In the same 
place Count Frankenberg stated two days later, ‘ We hope to obtain a 
new Election Law for the German Empire, for with the present 
Election Law it is impossible to exist.’ Freiherr von Zedlitz, 
Freiherr von Stumm, and von Kardorff, uttered similar sentiments. 
At the meeting of the Conservative Party on the 8th of March 1897, 
Freiherr von Stumm said, ‘The right to vote should be taken away 
from the Social Democrats, and no Social Democrat should be 
permitted to sit in the Diet,’ and Count Limburg-Stirum likewise 
advocated their exclusion. The official handbook of the Conservative 
Party, most Conservative and many Liberal papers, have warmly 
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applauded these views, whereby a cowp d’état by the Government is 
cordially invited. 

Will the Emperor listen to these sinister suggestions when the 
difficulties in German home politics become acute, for their chief 
importance lies in the fact that they have largely been made in the 
confident assumption that they would please William the Second ? 
Will he act rashly on the impulse of the moment, or will he act with 
statesmanlike prudence? Or will he allow a chance majority of 
Conservatives and National Liberals to alter the Constitution and te 
disfranchise democracy? So much is certain, that the Emperor's 
personal influence for good or for evil will be enormous when the 
Social Democratic question comes up for settlement. Will he use 
his vast power with the recklessness of the soldier or with the caution 
of the politician ? 

The aims of the Social Democrats in Germany, generally 
speaking, are similar to those of the workers in all other countries 
—they wish to better themselves politically, economically, and 
socially. 

Politically, German democracy is not free. Though universal 
suffrage exists for the Imperial Reichstag, it little helps German 
democracy, for the German Parliament has far less power over the 
Government than had the English Parliament under Charles the 
First. The facts that the Emperor can, at will, dissolve Parliament, 
according to Article 12 of the Constitution ; that he nominates and 
dismisses officials, according to Article 18; and that the Cabinet is 
only responsible to the Emperor, prove, if any proof is needed, the 
helplessness of the German Parliament before the Emperor and his 
officials, who are nominated and dismissed, promoted and decorated 
by him, and by him alone. Parliament in Germany has no control 
whatever over, and hardly any influence upon, the policy of the 
Empire and upon its administration. Its sole duty is to vote funds 
and laws. 

In the single States, German democracy fares still worse. The 
election for the Prussian Diet, to give an instance, takes place upon 
the following system. The whole body of the electors is divided 
into three classes according to the amount of taxes paid, each class 
contributing an equal amount and having the same voting power. 
The practical working of this curious system may be illustrated by 
the case of Berlin. The voters of Berlin belonging to those three 
classes were in 1895 distributed in the following way : 

Voters of the first class . ° . 1,469 


1%” 99 yy Second ,, . . . 9,372 
»  » third ,, . . . 289,973 


Total of voters in Berlin . 800,814 


The figures given prove that the three classes system is the 
capitalistic system par excellence, for each of the rich men voting in 
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the first class in Berlin possesses two hundred votes, each of the well- 
to-do men in the second class has thirty votes, and the combined 
first and second classes, or 34 per cent. of the electorate in the case 
of Berlin, form a solid two-thirds majority over the remaining 
964 per cent. of the electorate. There are, besides, some further 
complications in that intricate system which it would lead too 
far to enumerate. At any rate, it is clear that that kind of 
franchise is worthless to democracy. A similar kind of franchise 
prevails in other German States. 

Socially also, German democracy has much to complain of. 
Except in the large centres, the position of the German working 
man isa very humble one. There are two words for employer in 
German, which are frequently heard in Germany, ‘ brodgeber’ and 
‘brodherr,’ which translated into English mean ‘ breadgiver’ and 
‘breadmaster.’ These two words may be considered illustrative of 
the German worker’s position towards his employer in the largest 
part of the country. Further grievances of German Social Demo- 
cracy are the all-pervading militarism, the exceptional and unassail- 
able position of the official classes, the prerogatives of the privileged 
classes, and the widespread immorality which has undermined and 
debased the position of woman in Germany. Nothing can better 
illustrate the latter grievance of Social Democracy, which is not 
much known abroad, than reference to the daily papers. For 
instance, in a number of the Lokalanzeiger under my notice, there 
are to be found the following advertisements : 

Seventy-four marriage advertisements (some doubtful). 
Forty-nine advertisements of lady masseuses (all doubtful). 


Nine demands for small loans, usually of 5/., by ‘modest widows’ and other 
single ladies (all doubtful). 


Six acquaintances desired by ladies (all doubtful). 
Five widows’ balls, ‘ gentlemen invited, admission free’ (all doubtful). 
Thirty apartments and rooms ‘ without restrictions’ by the day (all doubtful). 


Forty-seven maternity homes, ‘discretion assured; no report home’ (all 
doubtful). 


Sixteen babies to be adopted. 
Sixteen specialists for contagious disease. 


These advertisements, found in one daily journal of a similar standing 
to that of the Daily Telegraph, and similar in kind and extent of 
circulation, explain better the state of morality in Germany, and the 
consequent attitude of the German Social Democratic working man 
towards morality, than would a lengthy dissertation illustrated with 
voluminous statistics. This state of affairs explains the importance 
with which the question of morality and of the position of women is 
treated in the political programme of Social Democracy, and redounds 
to the credit of the German working man. 

In order to become acquainted, not only with the actual wishes 
of Social Democracy, but also with the tone in which those wishes 
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are expressed, and with the manner in which they are formulated, 


we cannot do better than turn to the Official Handbook for 
Social Democratic Voters of 1898. The passages selected are 
such as prove in the eyes of German officialdom that Social 
Democracy is the enemy of the Country, of Society, of Monarchy, of 
the Family, and of the Church. At the same time, they clearly show 
the fundamental ideas of that Party, and clearly reveal the spirit by 
which it is animated. The Handbook says: 


The aim of Social Democracy is not to divide all property, but to combine it 
and use it for the development and improvement of mankind, in order to give to 
all a life worthy of man. Work shall become a duty for all men able to work. 
The word of the Bible, ‘He that does not work neither shall he eat,’ shall become 
a true word, 

Marriage, in contradiction to religious teachings, is in innumerable cases a 
financial transaction pure and simple. Woman has value in the eyes of men only 
when she has a fortune, and the more money she has the higher rises her value. 
Therefore marriage has become a business, and thousands meet in the marriage 
market, for instance, by advertisements in newspapers, in which a husband or a 
wife is sought in the same way in which a house or a pig is offered for sale. 
Consequently unhappy marriages have never been more numerous than at the 
present time, a state of affairs which is in contradiction to the real nature of 
marriage. Social Democracy desires that marriages be concluded solely from 
mutual love and esteem, which is only possible if man and woman are free and 
independent, if each has a free existence and an individual personality, and is 
therefore not compelled to buy the other or to be bought. This state of freedom 
and equality is only possible in the socialistic society. 

Who desires to belong to a Church shall not be hindered, but he shall pay only 
‘for the expenses of his Church together with his co-religionists. 
The schools and the whole educational system shall be separated from the 
‘Church and religious societies, because education is a civil matter. 
The God of Christians is not a German, French, Russian, or English god, but 
a God of all men, an international God. God is the God of love and of peace, and 
therefore it borders upon blasphemy that the priests of different Christian nations 
invoke this God of love to give victory to their nation in the general slaughter. 
It is equally blasphemous if the priest of one nation prays the God of all nations 
for a victory over another nation. In striving to found a brotherhood of nations 
and the peaceful co-operation of nations in the service of civilisation, Social 
Democracy acts in a most Christian spirit, and tries to realise what the Christian 
priests of all nations, together with the Christian monarchs, hitherto would not, 
or could not, realise. By combining the workers of all nations, Social Democracy 
tries to effect a federation of nations in which every State enjoys equal rights, 
and in which the peculiarities of the inner character of every nation may peace- 


fully develop. 


In reading through the lines quoted, or indeed through the 
whole book, or the whole Social Democratic literature available, one 
cannot help being struck with respect for this huge Party of working 
men and its powerful aspirations towards a higher level, notwith- 
standing a certain crudity of thought, and a certain amateurishness 
of manner which occasionally betrays itself, but which time and 
experience will easily rectify. 

Ideas such as those quoted have been instrumental in framing 
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the programme of the Party, which is idealistic as well as utilitarian. 
The ten demands of the programme are given in abstract : 

(1) One vote for every adult man and woman ; a holiday to be 
election day ; payment of members. 

(2) The Government to be responsible to Parliament; local self- 
government ; referendum. 

(3) Introduction of the militia system. 

(4) Freedom of speech and freedom of the press. 

(5) Equality of man and woman before the law. 

(6) Disestablishment of the churches. 

(7) Undenominational schools, with compulsory attendance and 
gratuitous tuition. 

(8) Gratuitousness of legal proceeding. 

(9) Gratuitous medical attendance and burial. 

(10) Progressive Income Tax and Succession Duty. 

Were the Social Democrats as black as they have been painted, 
the leaders could not have kept the millions of their followers in 
such perfect order. Again, if the Social Democratic politicians were 
selfish or mercenary, as has been asserted, they would not die poor 
men. Liebknecht once said, and his case is typical for the leaders 
of Social Democracy, ‘I have never sought my personal advantage. 
If I am poor after unprecedented persecutions, I do not account it a 
disgrace. I am proud of it, for it is an eloquent testimony to my 
political honour.’ The Kélnische Zeitung, commenting on these 
words, justly observed, ‘It would be unjust to deny to Social 
Democracy the recognition of the high personal integrity of its 
leaders.’ While the gravest scandals have discredited more than 
one German Party and its leaders, the Social Democratic Party has, 
so far, stood immaculate—an eloquent vindication of the moral force 
of democracy, which force has been so thoroughly misunderstood in 
Germany. 

The lack of understanding and of sympathy with Social 
Democracy and its aims is not restricted to official circles in 
Germany, which are entirely out of touch with democracy. Typical 
of these views on Social Democracy is the following pronouncement by 
Professor H. Delbriick, the distinguished historian, which appeared 
in the Preussische Jahrbiicher for December 1895: 























































































































The duty of the Government is not to educate Social Democracy to decent 
behaviour, but to suppress it, or, if that should be impossible, at least to repress it, 
or, if that be impossible, at least to hinder its further growth. . . . What is 
necessary is that the sentiment should be awakened among all classes of the 
population that Social Democracy is a poison which can be resisted only by the 
strongest and united moral opposition, 




















German democracy in the shape of the Social Democratic Party 
can not only raise the claim of moral force and numerical strength, 
of discipline and integrity, but can also be proud of the consummate 
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political ability of its leaders and of the spirited support which 
these leaders have received from all the members of the Party. No 
better and no juster testimonial, with regard to these qualities, can 
be given than the recent pronouncement of the great German 
historian, Professor Mommsen : 


It is unfortunately true that at the present time the Social Democracy is the 
only great Party which has any claim to political respect. It is not necessary to 
refer to talent. Everybody in Germany knows that with brains like those of 
Bebel it would be possible to furnish forth a dozen noblemen from east of the 
Elbe in a fashion that would make them shine among their peers. 

The devotion, the self-sacrificing spirit of the Social Democratic masses, 
impresses even those who are far from sharing their aims. Our Liberals might 
well take a lesson from the discipline of the Party. 


Whilst other German parties have split into factions or have 
decayed, owing to the unruliness of their undisciplined members or 
to the apathetic support given by the voters, or to the skilful 
action of the Government which brought about disintegration, the 
Social Democratic Party alone in Germany has, since its creation, 
constantly been strong and undivided, notwithstanding the many 
and serious diSiculties which it has encountered. It is, no doubt, 
by far the best-led, the best-managed, and the most homogeneous 
party in Germany, and is, indeed, the only Party which, from an 
English point of view, can be considered a Party. Similarly, there 
is in Germany no journal more ably conducted, for the purpose 
which it is meant to serve, than the Social Democratic Party organ 
the Vorwarts. 

The Social Democratic Party does not possess in the Reichstag 
that numerical strength which one might expect from the numerical 
strength of its supporters, for it is greatly under-represented in that 
assembly. This great under-representation springs partly from the 
fact that, in the frequently occurring second polls, the other parties 
have usually combined to oust the Social Democratic candidate as 
before related; partly it is due to the fact that German towns are 
still represented by the same number of deputies as they were in 
1871, notwithstanding the immense increase in the German town 
population since that year. No redistribution has been effected or 
seems likely to be effected, because the German Government does 
not wish to strengthen the Liberal and Social Democratic parties 
which, so far, have had their chief hold on the towns, and Parliament 
has no means of enforcing a redistribution. Owing to the rapid 
growth of the towns, they are greatly under-represented, whilst the 
country is correspondingly over-represented. In 1893 the voters 
in the Parliamentary country divisions of the Empire numbered 
on an average 22,537, whilst the voters in the town divisions num- 
bered on an average 41,098, and that disproportion has been still 
further increased since 1893. In that year there were seventy-five 
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Parliamentary country divisions with less than 20,000 voters, whilst 
there were twenty-nine town divisions with more than 40,000 
voters, and in consequence of this state of affairs it happens that 
Schaumburg, with only 8,987 voters, and the district Berlin VL, 
with no less than 142,226 voters, are each represented in the 
Imperial Diet by one deputy. Berlin is entitled to eighteen 
deputies, yet it is represented in the Reichstag by only six deputies. 
How enormous is the disproportion between votes and represen- 
tatives in the Reichstag, and how this disproportion works in favour 
of the two Conservative parties and of the Conservative Clerical 
Party, and to the disadvantage of the Liberal parties and the Social 
Democratic Party, may be seen from the following table : 





Result of the General Election of 1898. 


| “ 
, "ne Average Number | 
Members in of Votes 


Imperial Diet per Member 


Social Democrats . 2,107,100 | 57 | 36,966 
Centre (Roman Catholic Party) | 1,455,100 102 14,266 
National Liberals . . 971,300 | 47 20,666 
Conservatives . e | 859,200 | 52 16,523 
Freisinnige (People’s ~ Party) : 558,300 | 27 20,677 
Free Conservatives . ‘ ’ 343,600 | 22 15,618 
Anti-Semites . ° nf 284,000 10 28,400 
‘Nine perties and factions. ‘ 1,173,800 76 | 


Total . . =. «| 7,752,000 | 303 | 9,7 








The consequence of this disproportion of votes to members in the 
different parties is that the Social Democrats, who command 27°18 
of the votes, have only 14:11 of the seats in the Reichstag, whilst 
the Conservative Party, with only 11-08 of the votes, has 13-23 of 
the seats, and the conservatively inclined Centre Party, with 18°77 
of the votes, has no less than 25:6 of the seats. Based upon the 
same proportion of votes to members which obtains with the Centre 
Party, the representatives of the Social Democratic Party in the 
Imperial Diet should have numbered 148 and not fifty-seven. 

The political outlook for the Social Democratic Party seems 
distinctly promising if not brilliant, provided that the strongest 
factor in German politics will allow that Party to continue to exist. 
Popular dissatisiaction has greatly increased in Germany during the 
last few years, partly on account of the industrial depression, but 
chiefly on account of the numerous political mistakes which the 
Government has committed. The introduction of the new highly 
protective tariff, which was cajoled and conjured through Parliament 
in so strange and so surprising a fashion, is especially resented by 
the masses in the towns and in the country, for it will enrich both 
the big manufacturers and the big landowners at the expense of 
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the industrial workers and of the small peasants. The small peasants, 
who count more than 5,000,000 families, may give a surprise to the 
German Government at the next election. Formerly the German 
peasant was the most reliable supporter of the Government ; his con- 
servatism was blind, he read little, and he voted for the Conservative 
candidate as he was told by the squire; of late, however, Social 
Democracy has been getting a hold upon the peasant; he reads 
more, and he will in future vote largely for the Social Democratic 
candidate. 

Whilst Social Democracy has been flourishing and increasing, the 
various Liberal parties in Germany have been decaying for many 
years. The reason for that phenomenon is that the Liberal Party 
has striven to represent only such Liberalism as was approved of by 
the Government. Therefore Liberalism shunned the Social Demo- 
cratic Party and its leaders, in Parliament and out of it, like poison, 
in accordance with the official mot dordre. Consequently the 
liberally-inclined German workman, small trader, clerk, teacher, &c., 
whom that approved Court Liberalism—which in reality was Con- 
servatism in disguise—did not suit, dropped Liberalism and gave his 
vote to the Social Democratic candidate. But the German Liberal 
Party leaders were blind and obstinate, and thus the disintegration 
of their following is proceeding further. Now the well-to-do Liberal 
citizens also are beginning to turn away from the Liberal parties in 
large numbers, disgusted with the servile attitude which these 
parties have adopted, and are joining Social Democracy, hoping for 
reforms from that Party, which is the strongest Party in the country, 
and which, at least, has the merit of being straightforward. It 
appears that an incredibly large number of bankers, merchants, and 
professional men of Liberal views will, in the next election, vote for 
Social Democracy. 

In view of the coming débécle of the old Liberal parties many 
Liberals are strongly recommending the co-operation of the Liberal 
parties with Social Democracy. Whether such co-operation will 
take place in the next Reichstag remains to be seen, but Liberal 
co-operation may be expected in the very important second polls. 
Therefore it seems possible that the next Reichstag will see a 
Social Democratic Party of about one hundred members (perhaps 
even more) elected by three million voters. 

As far as can be seen, Social Democracy is bound to become, in 
course of time, perhaps already at the coming elections, the com- 
manding Party in the Reichstag, and the question suggests itself, 
What will be the outcome of such a situation? The favourite 
stratagem of splitting the Social Democratic Party in the same way 
in which Bismarck split the Liberal Party, reducing it thereby from 
155 in 1874 to 47 in 1881, will probably be found impracticable, 
for the simple reason that Von Biilow is not Bismarck, and that the 
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Social Democrats are not Liberals. Hence the German Government 
may soon stand before the alternative of either capitulating to the 
Social Democracy, or of allowing a conflict to arise between the 
Imperial Government and Parliament. As Social Democracy 
intends ‘to protect democracy against absolutism and militarism, 
which the Government of Germany represents in an exalted way, 
the capitulation of the Government to Social Democracy seems 
unlikely. Consequently we may well expect that a serious conflict 
between the German Government and Parliament will take place, 
which will remind us in its nature of that between Charles the First 
and his Parliament, which, similarly to the German Parliament, was 
chiefly a money-voting and law-assenting machine, without any real 
control over the Government. Therefore, that conflict may, in the 
beginning, take the shape of the conflict between Charles the First 
and his Parliament, and the funds required by the Government 
may be refused. But here the parallel will probably end. What 
the nature and eventual result of that conflict will be, nobody 
can foretell. It may mean the eventual advent of a Liberal era in 
Germany, and the democratisation of that country ; it may mean 
a governmental coup d’état in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Conservative parties, involving the abolition of universal 
suffrage or its restriction upon the Prussian model; it may mean 
a great European war, provoked in order to divert popular dissatis- 
faction from home affairs to foreign questions. At any rate, the 
position of home politics in Germany promises to shortly become a 
critical one. 

Before German statesmen try further experiments in crushing 
democracy, more dangerous than those which they have tried before, 
they will do well to ponder over the wisdom of the proverb, ‘ Laissez 
faire, laissez passer,’ and to consider that the greatness of all Anglo- 
Saxon countries rests securely upon the rock of free democracy, and 
that in no Anglo-Saxon State has Social Democracy ever flourished. 


O. ELTZBACHER. 





THE CANALS OF MARS— 
ARE THEY REAL? 


THE interest excited by the new astronomy during the last quarter 
of a century has been very widespread. Its connection with 
chemistry, electricity, magnetism, and photography, and its relation 
to the prismatic analysis of light by the spectroscope, have afforded 
many opportunities for popular explanation. 

But the new astronomy has of late become increasingly 
recondite. It now demands the utmost efforts of the physicist and 
the chemist for the interpretation of the observations effected by 
the union of powerful telescopes and spectroscopes ; or for the 
discovery of the deeper teachings of celestial photographs, like 
those of the nebulosities around the recent new star in Perseus. 
It opens to our gaze day by day far-reaching vistas of mysterious 
truth which call for exploration in every direction. Depths of 
meaning, utterly unexpected and apparently unfathomable, are 
found in the minutest details seen in spectral lines and recorded by 
photography. The new astronomy, owing to the very profundity and 
complexity of its recent developments, is consequently becoming 
much less popular, although of proportionately increased interest to 
all who are well versed in physical science. 

The present, therefore, may be a fitting time to turn from the 
complicated and almost too engrossing revelations of celestial 
spectroscopy and chemistry and photography to what is com- 
paratively a very insignificant corner of the wide field of astronomical 
science. I propose, in this article, to discuss our knowledge of the 
planet Mars with regard to the study of the features of its surface. 

Such study, it is true, may in a sense be termed physical, and 
may seem to some extent to be embraced in the term astronomical 
physics, which is frequently used as a synonym for the new as- 
tronomy. I shall, however, endeavour to consider the features and 
condition of the planet’s surface, apart from the use of such in- 
struments and branches of science as have an especial connection with 
the new astronomy. I shall regard that surface, as far as possible, 
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simply as revealed by the lenses of the telescope, and depicted by the 
hand of the observer. 

And, as the new astronomy has needed the help of physicist, 
chemist, and photographer, so I hope to show that the present con- 
dition of the observation of Mars calls for the aid of physician and 
surgeon ; of the physician in his knowledge of the action of the 
brain and the nervous system in observers—of the surgeon, as an 
oculist, with reference to the constitution and functions of the 
human eye. 

We must, however, first inquire, what details have so far been 
seen upon the surface of Mars? From the time of Huyghens, in 
1659, lighter and darker markings have been constantly noticed, 
and sketched by a long succession of observers. With occasional 
exceptions they have proved to be permanent. The larger dark 
portions have generally been supposed to be seas. But, more 
recently, it has also been suggested that they may be due to 
vegetation, or to a mingling of vegetable growth and water, the 
latter being sometimes deeper and sometimes shallower, permanent 
as in a sea, or more or less transitory as in swamps and marshes. To 
certain parts such names as gulfs and bays and inlets have been 
assigned. 

The brighter portions of the surface have been assumed to be 
land. They have been called continents or islands or regions. 
Up to the year 1877 a very small number of observers, e.g. Schroeter, 
Secchi, Kaiser, and especially the late Mr. Dawes (justly famed for 
the remarkable distinctness of his vision), had noticed a very few 
narrower dusky markings, which seemed to run along in approxi- 
mately straight directions until they joined a sea or a bay, like large 
rivers terminating in an estuary. It was, however, thought that the 
detection of such delicate details must be very doubtful, and little 
attention was paid to them. 

But in the especially favourable opposition’ of 1877 the 
astronomer Schiaparelli, of the Brera Observatory, Milan, observing 
under the pure Italian sky, with an excellent 84-inch Merz refractor, 
noticed a remarkable series of dark and almost invariably straight 
lines, of uniformly narrow breadth, crossing the brighter portions of 
the planet’s surface, and more than thirty in number. He announced 
his discovery; but at first its reality appeared to most astronomers 
to be almost incredible. Schiaparelli termed these lines ‘ canali,’ or 
channels, and very carefully mapped out their positions. By English- 

* An opposition of Mars—i.e. an epoch when it is seen nearly in the opposite 
direction to the sun—involves a near approach of the planet to the earth and other 
good conditions for its observation. Owing, however, to the ellipticity of its orbit, 
our distance from Mars is much less in some oppositions—as, e.g. in 1877, 1892, and 
1909—than in others. Those of 1899 and 1901 and of the 29th of March last have not 


been favourable in this respect; but each succeeding one of the next three—viz. in 
1905, 1907, and 1909—will be increasingly so. 
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speaking astronomers the well-known name of ‘canals’ is now 
generally given to them. 

When Mars was next seen in opposition in 1879, its greater 
distance from the earth diminished its apparent diameter by about one- 
fourth, and the area of its disc by fully two-fifths. Nevertheless 
Schiaparelli again saw all the canals (with one exception) which he 
had recorded in 1877, and about twenty others. Moreover, towards 
the close of that same series of observations, on one evening, one 
canal appeared to be doubled. In place of a single narrow line, 
of which it had previously consisted, another similar line was seen 
to run along in addition, and (to use his own words) ‘ perfectly 
parallel to the first.’ This canal was the one which he had named 
‘The Nile.’ 

The above-mentioned surprising observation was followed, when 
Mars was next observed at the time of an opposition, viz. in 
December 1881, and in January and February 1882, by the detection 
(in spite of the planet’s disc being of less than two-fifths of the 
area which it had exhibited in 1877) of more than twenty similar 
cases of undoubted doubling, seventeen of which were seen between 
January 19 and February 19. In 1884, upon a somewhat smaller disc, 
Schiaparelli saw more than fifteen .doublings. In 1886 only one 
appeared, when the disc was of the same size as in 1884. In 1888 
he again saw several canals doubled, since which date many have 
continued to appear double from time to time, there being sometimes 
fewer and sometimes more. 

Let us inquire whether these remarkable observations of the 
distinguished Italian astronomer have been confirmed. Until the year 
1886, apart from the few instances which are somewhat obscurely 
indicated in the earlier drawings of Dawes and others, previously 
mentioned, astronomer after astronomer tried in vain to see the 
canals. A few are found in a chart of Mars drawn by Burton 
and Dreyer in 1879, and in some drawings by Niesten in 1882, and 
two in a drawing by Mr. Knobel in 1884. But in these exceptional 
cases no doublings were noticed. 

It was not until 1886 that Perrotin and Thollon, with the new 
29-inch refractor of the Nice Observatory, first perceived one, and 
presently sixteen or more canals, some single and some double, which 
agreed closely in their positions with those recorded by Schiaparelli. 
This may be considered to be the first definite confirmation of the 
extraordinary network drawn by the latter in his charts. 

Since then many observers have been able to see a continually 
increasing number of the canals just as Schiaparelli recorded them ; 
and have formed charts of the surface almost exactly correspond- 
ing with his, but containing various other canals in addition to the 
total of about eighty which he has recorded. For instance, in 1892 

Mr. A. Stanley Williams, at Brighton, very skilfully detected about 
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twenty, and saw several doubled.? In 1894 he saw at least twenty- 
five, of which fully one-fourth were doubled. In 1894 Antoniadi 
at the Juvisy Observatory perceived nearly forty ;* and in 1896 forty- 
‘six, of which forty-two agreed with Schiaparelli’s. Two other 
observers, the Rev. T. Phillips at Yeovil, and Captain Molesworth in 
Ceylon, each using a large reflecting telescope, saw many more.‘ 

Excellent charts of the canals, quite comparable with those of 
Schiaparelli, may be seen in Vols. II, IV, VI, and IX of the Memoirs 
of the British Astronomical Association, formed from the combined 
drawings of many observers; and one, more recent and still more full 
of detail, in Knowledge of November 1902, p. 252. To such an 
extent have Schiaparelli’s canal observations been confirmed, that 
Miss Clerke, in the fourth edition of her most valuable History of 
Astronomy, has lately affirmed that ‘further inquiries have fully 
substantiated the discovery made at the Brera Observatory. The 
canals of Mars are an actually existent and permanent phenomenon.’® 
While Antoniadi has recently said, ‘ Notwithstanding the natural 
scepticism of many scientific men, every opposition brings with it its 
own contingent of confirmation of Schiaparelli’s discovery of linear 
markings, apparently furrowing the surface.’ ® 

But all other delineations of the planet seem to be surpassed by 
those made at Mr. Lowell’s observatory, at Flagstaff, Arizona, a 
locality selected with much care for the especial purity and clearness 
of its air. Mr. Lowell was there assisted by Professor W. H. Picker- 
ing and Mr. A. E. Douglass, with whose aid 917 drawings of Mars 
were made between the 24th of May 1894 and the 3rd of April 
1895. More than twice as many canals as Schiaparelli saw were 
found, running across the brighter portions of the surface, nearly all 
of them being observed more than once, and some more than a 
hundred times. A very few of Schiaparelli’s were missed, probably, in 
part, because of their somewhat awkward position upon the disc. The 
total number recorded was 139. And, in addition, Mr. Douglass made 
the surprising discovery of forty-four others, visible it would seem as 
lines of greater darkness across the larger dark, or dusky, portions of 
the surface.” The sum total of the observations is given in a chart 
of startling complexity, in which, however, only about seven are 
drawn doubled. A new feature, or one at any rate but little noticed 
before, is also shown in this chart, viz. that about fifty-three apparently 
small lakes (or it may be oases of vegetation) are shown at points 
where two canals intersect, or where a number meet together. Another 
map, as elaborate, but not indicating so many doublings or so many 


? Memoirs of British Astronomical Association, vol. ii. p. 157 et seq. 
* Id, vol. iv. p. 117. * Id. vol. vi. p. 65. 
’ History of Astronomy in the Nineteenth Century, p. 279. 

* Memoirs Brit. Astr. Assoc, vol, ix. p. 68. 


7 Mars, by Percival Lowell, p. 145. ® Id. p, 217. 
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so-called lakes, has been published by Herr Léo Brenner of Manora, 
Lussinpicolo, Istria, as the result of his observations in 1896 and 
1897.° 

We may now consider the above statements somewhat critically. 
If it be proposed to admit the actual objective existence upon Mars 
of these very numerous formations, many difficulties immediately 
arise. All who have seen them have been puzzled by their 
number ; the complexity of their interlacing and triangulation ; their 
visibility when the disc of the planet is of very small size; their 
straightness ; their immense length, which in some cases reaches to 
3,000 or 4,000 miles (nearly equal toa whole diameter of the planet) ; 
and their uniform and great breadth, in different instances estimated 
at 30, 40, or even 60 miles. This breadth has naturally suggested 
that it must at any rate be a mistake to imagine them to be lines of 
water, but that it is more likely that they may be lines of vegetation 
extending along a canal of water which is itself too narrow to be 
seen. It is to be noted that the very narrowest line which it is 
considered that a telescope can possibly reveal upon Mars must be 
at least 18 miles in width. As to the distance between the two 
lines of the doubled canals, the observations indicate that it varies 
from about 30, to as much as 360, miles. 

The visibility of the canals is observed to be greater sometimes 
than at other times. Now, it is probable that the climate of Mars is 
very dry, its atmosphere of small density, its clouds rare, and its 
land mainly desert. Nevertheless white spots afe seen around its 
poles, which are generally termed the polar snows. These wax and 
wane with the alternation of the summer and the winter of the two 
hemispheres, and are most likely not of great thickness, as they 
almost, and sometimes altogether, disappear in the height of the 
summer. Mr. Lowell has consequently strongly maintained that 
the melting of such a polar snow-cap forms a sea of water around its 
boundary, from which a supply gradually finds its way into the canal 
system, causing vegetation to spring up, as on the earth along the 
Egyptian Nile. The circular spots observed at the intersection of 
two or more canals might, in that case, be fertile oases in the midst 
of surrounding desert. 

It is true that Schiaparelli thought that he perceived, during 
several consecutive oppositions, that the doubling of canals occurred 
chiefly after the spring equinox and a little before that of autumn 
upon Mars. If so, it might also be suggested that, at the time 
of the most abundant supply of water from a polar cap a second 
parallel channel, 30 to 300 miles away from one previously 
employed, might be utilised for additional irrigation in certain 
cases, and cause a second line of vegetation to spring up. This 


might produce the apparent doubling. To this, however, it is 
® Bulletin, Société Astron. de France, 1899, p. 28. 
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replied that the doubling is generally completed in the course 
of so few days (or even hours) that it is hardly probable that any 
vegetation could be developed so rapidly. 

Mr. Lowell and some other astronomers have maintained that 
the whole system of canals appears to be so elaborately constructed, 
and so cleverly planned, that it must have been made, or at any rate 
elaborated, by the organised work of intelligent inhabitants, with a 
view to the support of life amid the arid deserts of Mars. This idea 
has naturally taken such a hold of the popular mind as to suggest 
that if we could wave flags as large as Ireland; or send forth 
Marconigrams by means of Hertzian waves of sufficient intensity, 
without their involving, like Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace, the destruction 
of those who manipulated them ; or if we could put forth electrically 
illuminated advertisements with letters each larger than London; 
we might begin by suggesting to these intelligent beings that 
two and two make four, and then lead them on by degrees to 
understand, and possibly to answer, other interesting communications. 
But the general consensus of astronomical opinion is nevertheless, 
I believe, expressed in the words which Mr. Maunder used in 
1895, ‘ Canals, in the sense of being artificial productions, the mark- 
ings on Mars which bear that name certainly are not.’ *° 

As numerous almost as the writers who have discussed the canals 
are the varied hypotheses promulgated for their explanation. Some 
have suggested that they may be tracks drawn by meteorites as they 
have rushed along the surface; or by minor planets, which became 
close satellites of Mars in the earlier stages of its formation, and 
presently in grazing contact ran round and round it. Others have 
supposed that they may be fissures, generally following the course of 
great circles, and in some parts radiating from central points. These, 
it is said, might be caused by the cracking of an unsupported 
crust left behind by a contracting interior; or, on the other hand, 
by the resistance of the interior to the contraction of a more 
rapidly cooling crust. It has even been suggested that vapours 
continuously rising out of such fissures may perform a part in 
producing the single, or doubled, appearance of the various canals. 
The space at my disposal forbids the mention of other theories, or 
the discussion of such as I have named. They are all, I believe, 
unsatisfactory. They all alike involve great improbabilities, and 
fail to satisfy the necessary conditions. 

The general appearance, as well as the exceedingly complicated 
interlacing and arrangement of these numerous so-called canals, 
is therefore of so puzzling and enigmatical a character that I think 
it may well suggest the question: Are they really there ? 

Still greater difficulty belongs to the question of their duplica- 
tion. Indeed many observers, who appear to be convinced that 
“° Memoirs Brit. Astr. Assoc. vol. ii. p. 163. 
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the single canal-like lines are real, are very much‘ disposed to doubt 
the reality of the doubling, and, at any rate, give up the attempt 
to explain it. 

Antoniadi, ¢.g., in 1898 wrote that ‘he wished to express his 
strong scepticism on any idea of reality attached to the Martian 
geminations.’ 1! Again, in 1901, he says, ‘ Nous devons avouer notre 
agnosticisme dans cette mystérieuse question.’’* Once more he 
speaks of ‘ the illusory character of this gemination.’ Miss Clerke 
called it, only last year, ‘an apparently insolublejenigma,’" and then 
referred to various conjectures of ‘diffraction, oblique reflection 
from overlying mist-banks, and refraction acting by a sort 
of mirage,’ put forward by way of explanation. Among other 
equally unsatisfactory suggestions, Mr. Lowell mentions one 
which supposes that ‘a progressive ripening of vegetation from its 
centre to its edges might cause a broad swath of green to become 
seemingly two,’ i.e. the tint of the central portion would become 
lighter in the midst of two darker lines. Even he, for his own part, 
however, can go no further than the statement, ‘ Exactly what takes 
place . . . . [cannot pretend to say.’"* In 1898 Schiaparelli wrote, 
‘The field of plausible suppositions is immense. The great liberty 
of possible supposition renders all explanations arbitrary.’** While 
he had previously said that ‘none of the ingenious suppositions 
corresponded entirely with the observed facts, either in whole or 
in part,’ and further remarked that, if asked ‘Can you suggest any- 
thing better? he must reply candidly, No!’ Last year, in his 
Manual of Astronomy, Professor Young, a very high authority, 
stated that ‘the gemination still remains a mystery. Flam- 
marion, in his splendid monograph on Mars, considers ‘that the 
explanations put forward are certainly premature.’ 

Once more, therefore, the difficulty of finding any explanation 
of this doubled appearance, as well as the conviction of many 
competent observers that it is illusory, justifies, I think, the 
question previously asked as to the single canals: Are they really 
there ? 

In asking this question, however, I do not for a moment suggest 
that these numerous canals, both single and double, have not been 
repeatedly seen. There is no question as to the skill and competency 
of the observers, but the question really is: Where are they seen? 
Are they seen on Mars, or in the observer’s eye or brain? Nor 
would I even deny that they may ultimately be proved to be upon 


" Memoirs Brit. Astr. Assoc. vol. vi. p. 102. 

12 Bulletin Société Astr. de France, 1901, p. 272. 

') History of Astronomy in the Nineteenth Century, p. 279. 
44 Mars, by P. Lowell, p. 196. 

‘8 Publications, Astr. Soc. of the Pacific, 1898, p. 212. 

‘6 Astronomy and Astrophysics, 1894, p. 722. 
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Mars itself, for there are certainly extant drawings of a remarkably 
confirmatory character, which have been simultaneously made by 
observers situated far apart, as for instance in England, France, or 
Italy. But I maintain, as I began by saying, that the question needs 
much further study, such as may be greatly helped by medical 
and surgical science. 

I will support this last statement by the quotation of a few 
remarks from various astronomical publications which have especial 
reference to it. For instance, Antoniadi says, ‘The linear markings 
are visible only by rare glimpses, each glimpse lasting scarcely as 
long as a second’; '’ and again : ‘ Wrong focussing plays an important 
rélein the gemination of the Martian canals.’ '* Mr. Maunder remarks 
how the observer ‘ has to study the planet at the telescope, to patiently 
trace out the different details, and then depict them more or less from 
memory in his sketch.’ '* This looking alternately through the instru- 
ment and then to the sketching paper must clearly involve special 
effects both upon eye and brain. Again we find Flammarion quoting 
with approval another remark of Mr. Maunder’s, ‘ We cannot assume 
that what we are able to discern is really the ultimate structure of 
the body which we areexamining.’* In like manner Mr. A. Stanley 
Williams, whose numerous drawings of the canals, single and double, 
are some of the most important and beautiful that have been 
published, has nevertheless expressed the belief that ‘if we could 
approach Mars to within a few miles, the appearance presented by 
these so-called canals would be so changed that we should not 
recognise them at all." 

The following remarks by the same very successful observer are 
also very pertinent, in regard to the great difficulty involved in 
seeing them: ‘My eye invariably requires at least two months’ 
continuous observation of a planet before it acquires its full 
sensitiveness to the most delicate details.’ ‘When the eye is not 
in perfect training, nearly all the canals have the aspect of broad 
diffuse streaks.’ 

Schiaparelli has made mention, from his own experience, of the 
‘ variation of its focus owing to fatigue of the eye.’ Antoniadi, in a 
valuable memoir published in March 1898, has referred to a remark 
of the great physicist Helmholtz, the well-known inventor of the 
ophthalmoscope, that ‘the eye is far from being a perfect organ.’ ™ 
And by way of example he quotes Dr. Lloyd Andriegen as having 
shown ‘ in his microscopical studies that, when very small objects were 
examined by him with high powers, near to the limit of visibility, 


" Journal of Brit. Astr. Assoc. vol. xii. p, 113. 

% Memoirs, B.A.A. vol. vi. p. 86. 

” Knowledge, vol. xviii. p. 57. ® Td. vol. xviii. p. 74. 

3 The Observatory, vol. xxii. p. 228. % Jd. vol. xxii. pp. 226, 227. 
% Bulletin, Société Astr. de France, 1898, p. 175. 
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the images became doubled after a certain time. The eye could not 
maintain its mechanism of accommodation in unchanged and con- 
tinuous action, but underwent an oscillatory or intermittent effect.’ 

The Abbé Moreux mentions in the same volume a remark by 
Giraud-Teulon as to the formation by the crystalline lens of the eye, 
when the retina is not exactly in focus, of a series of points sur- 
rounding a more or less dark disc, instead of a simple circular disc 
such as an ordinary lens, out of focus, would form ; ‘ the points being 
equal in number to the sectors of the crystalline.’ ** An explanation 
of apparent duplication caa be hence deduced. 

We find otners referring to the optical illusion of a doubling 
caused by the passing of ‘ air-waves,’ or by ‘a temporary alteration of 
the focus of the eye’; while several astronomers of high repute consider, 
that the effect of contrast often causes the eye to see as a single- 
line canal what is really the outer boundary of a large and slightly 
shaded space. We may also notice that it has been of late supposed 
that canals are seen on Mercury and Venus, and on two of the 
satellites of Jupiter, especially at the Flagstaff Observatory ; where 
those upon Venus have appeared astonishingly clear in spite of its 
dense cloud canopy. It would therefore once more seem that 
those who are best able to see the canals on Mars may to some 
extent be subject to what has been termed the ‘ canaliform illusion.’ ” 

General Tennant, F.R.S., an observer of unquestionable skill, 
some years ago spoke of the duplication of an image in the 
telescope as familiar to him in his observations, ‘and a common 
result of the fatigue of the eye.’ 

Mr. Edwin Holmes, a well-known astronomer, has remarked on 
the effects of slight undetected astigmatism in an observer’s eye, and 
on the way in which lines looked at through a somewhat tilted 
spectacle-lens become doubled.*’ 

Various astronomers have also tested the effect of looking at dark 
lines on a brighter background when at such a distance as to be out 
of focus, and especially if seen by a short-sighted person. Under 
such circumstances they not only become broadened and fainter, but 
very often doubled. 

A surgeon, with whom I recently tried this experiment, when 
looking at a single dark line, on going to a certain distance from it, 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘ It looks like a tuning-fork.’ Two lines crossing 
each other at right angles, when seen at a distance such that they 
appear to be indistinct, but not doubled, also form at their intersection 
4 spot which resembles one of Mr. Lowell’s oases. 

Again, in 1892, at the Arequipa Observatory, in Peru, Professor 

** Bulletin, Société Astr. de France, 1898, p. 316. 
°° Knowledge, April 1902, p. &2. 

% The Observatory, vol. xviii. p. 410. 

*” Journal Brit. Astr. Assoc. vol. x. p. 300. 
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in 1882, the apparent distance apart of the pairs of lines forming 
the doubled canals seen by Schiaparelli was in general about the 
very least that the power of the telescope, 8} inches in diameter, 
then used by him, could possibly distinguish. When, however, in 
1886, he used a telescope of 19 inches aperture, the lenses of 
which would suffice to reveal a much finer separation, the same 
canals appeared to him to be in most cases just that smaller distance 
apart. If, therefore, the amounts of separation seen by him were 
real, ‘it is certainly singular,’ as Professor Pickering remarks, ‘ that 
when the aperture of his telescope was doubled, the separation 
of the canals all over the planet happened to be reduced one-half ;’ 
and ‘that the separation of the canals’ in each case ‘should happen 
to coincide so exactly with the separating power of the telescope 
that he used.’ Professor Pickering concludes by saying that : 


If the duplication of the canals were merely subjective and dependent upon 
some personal peculiarity, there is no reason why it should not be seen in com- 
paratively small telescopes quite as well as in larger ones. On the other hand, 
if the duplication is real, it should, under equally good atmospheric conditions, be 
very much better seen in a large instrument than in a small one. Heretofore, 
however, quite as many duplications have been detected with telescopes of six to 
ten inches in diameter as have been found with much larger instruments. These 
facts, taken in connection with{the experiments above described, lead me to the 
belief that the capacity for seeing the duplication distinctly is a personal one, 
which some observers possess and others do not. The true appearance of the 
canals is, according to my belief, owing to the properties of light itself, always that 
of single hazy bands, the supposed duplication arising only when the bands 
become unusually narrow and distinct.”* 





Mr. B. W. Lane, in an important and interesting article published 
in Knowledge last November, narrates experiments made by putting 
white discs of ‘about three and a half inches diameter, in not too 
good a light,’ at such a distance from an observer that details could 


% Annals of Harvard College Observatory, vol. xxxii. part ii. pp. 150, 151. 
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W. H. Pickering carefully tested the appearance of fine parallel not 
lines drawn on white discs and seen from a suitable distance through of t 
a telescope. In the original memoir many very interesting details as 
are given; ¢.g. that when the atmospheric conditions were best for sur 
seeing, ‘fine lines were the easiest to separate, but somewhat coarser (e.¢ 
lines were easier when the seeing was poor.’ It was also found that the 
there was a certain limit of closeness in the lines that could be 
separated, depending upon the aperture of the telescope. This corre- ins 
sponds to the well-known fact that a telescope with lenses of a given co 
diameter cannot separate the dises of double stars which are within a dr 
certain proximity. It proved, in fact, that the angular distance th 
apart of the fine lines needed, in general, to be twice as great as tc 
in the case of the components of a double star. ce 
And the following very remarkable fact was noticed: viz. that, 
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not be very distinctly seen. On these discs were rough sketches 
of the large dark patch on Mars often termed the Hour-Glass Sea, 
as well as of certain other parts of its surface, and of some of their 
surroundings. Boys who knew nothing about the canals, and others 
(e.g. @ lady who was only told to look for spots and shading), drew what 
they could see, after somewhat prolonged and steadfast gazing. 

As a result, in addition to the dark portions really there, lines were 
inserted in the drawings (some of which are reproduced in the article) 
corresponding in many cases most remarkably with the canals 
drawn in those same parts by Schiaparelli. It is stated that one of 
the boys, of eleven years of age, when the original sketch was shown 
to him, could hardly believe that the lines had never been there, ‘so 
certain was he that they were actual realities.’ Mr. Lane found that 
he himself saw similar lines after about two minutes gazing. Also, 
if the experiment were repeated on successive days, that they be- 
came less misty in appearance, increasingly distinct, and sometimes 
doubled. They were best seen on rough drawing paper. In 
some cases a radiation of lines from a central patch was also seen 
as on Mars.*® 

At the close of the article the following statement is added 
by Mr. Maunder : 

Acting on the suggestion of Mr. Lane’s letter, and by the kind co-operation of 
Mr. J. E. Evans, head-master of the Royal Hospital School, Greenwich, I have 
quite recently subjected a number of drawings of Mars—free from canals—to 
boys in that school, for them to copy. The result was striking. Four out of 
five drew no canals, but the remaining fifth supplied them. And it was clear 
that this was directly a question of their distance from the drawing. Boys near 
the drawing saw too well and distinctly to imagine spurious lines. Boys at a 
great distance could only perceive the leading features of the drawing. But 
those at mean distance, by whom the minor details were imperfectly perceived, in 
many cases rendered these by straight narrow ‘ canals.’ 

I have myself tried this experiment, and have found a distinct 
tendency in the eye to see a straight line running to or from any 
part of a large dark patch that was so shaded as to be slightly 
darker than the part adjacent to it, or even when a slight want of 
flatness in any portion of the paper caused a difference in the 
amount of its illumination. 

Further striking and confirmatory details connected with such 
experiments might be quoted, and reference might well be made to 
various peculiarities observed in the canal system, such as the re- 
markable parallelism of successive canals running in series over very 
extensive portions of the planet’s surface. Many other points also 
deserve attention; as, for instance, the especial directions of those 
canals to which the phenomenon of doubling seems at certain times 
to be limited. But what has been stated may suffice to show not only 
the difficulty of seeing these canals at all, the limited number of 

2° Knowledge, Nov. 1902, pp. 250, 251. (See also Dec. 1902, p. 276.) 
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observers who have seen them well, and their very puzzling appear- 
ance, both when seen as single lines and still more when doubled; 
but also the importance of the statements made by so many. capable 
observers as to the results of eye-strain, atmospheric waves and 
tremors, oscillatory and involuntary changes of focus in the eye, 
the action of the crystalline lens, and other intra-ocular effects, doubt- 
less combined with such brain processes as hope and the nervous 
desire to see, imagination and the formation of preconceived 
images. To which must be added the important evidence of the 
experiments of Professor W. H. Pickering, Mr. Lane, Mr. Maunder, 
and others. 

What, then, is the conclusionto be drawn? Itis, I think, probable, 
that the so-called canals (with the exception perhaps of a few of 
the darkest and most prominent seen with low telescopic power) 
may not really exist upon Mars; and also that the apparent 
doubling, seen in many of them, may be still more delusive. I 
think that what is seen may for the most part be an appearance 
produced by the observer’s eye, when affected by the strain of 
long and earnest gazing through the telescope. I consider that 
this conclusion is supported by the experiments quoted, and by 
the physiology of accommodation, astigmatism, and diplopia in the 
humaneye. And I believe that there is alsoa subtle influence which 
is often conjointly effective upon the brain and nerves of an observer. 

When much has been seen, more is wished for, and then more is 
seen. Those who once begin to see canals generally go on to see 
an increasing number ; and others may presently see what they have 
recorded. Even Antoniadi wrote in 1898 that ‘had it not been for 
Professor Schiaparelli’s wonderful discoveries, and the foreknowledge 
that the canals are there, he would have missed at least three-fourths 
of those seen now.’*° Many of the drawings of portions of the 
surface by Schiaparelli, which have been very often reproduced, 
easily impress themselves on the memory. They may therefore be 
the more likely to form imaginary cerebral images. It is certain 
that individual observers have occasionally drawn some features 
as they had previously been depicted in Schiaparelli’s charts, 
when many other observers have testified that they could not be seen 
at that particular time. 

I would that. photography could come to our aid and definitely 
determine the mythical character, or otherwise, of the canals. A 
few photographs of Mars, it is true, have been secured, sufficient to 
show the white caps at its poles, and in one case to reveal a large, 
although very temporary, extension of such white surface. But the 
small amount of light in a sufficiently magnified image of the 
planet, as well as its comparatively rapid rotation on its own axis, 
and stil] more the extreme faimtness and minute delineation of the 

% Memoirs, Brit. Astr. Assoc. vol. vi. p. 63. 
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canal markings, render it hopeless to appeal for the information 
required to any possible photographs. 

Astronomers are no doubt very well acquainted with the laws of 
optics as applied to the eye. They have made, and may yet make, 
many experiments connected with their action. They are accustomed 
to allow for individual peculiarities in observation ; as, for instance, 
when what is termed personal equation affects the rapidity with 
which different observers touch a key to record what they see. 
They may therefore very skilfully judge of the effect produced 
in observations of Mars by such processes of the eye, or brain, or 
nervous system, as I have referred to, Nevertheless I strongly 
feel that it would be well, during the next few oppositions 
of Mars, if some skilful nerve specialists and oculists could work 
in conjunction with some of those practised observers who have 
seen the canals. They might both assist in observing, and, at 
the same time, carry out careful researches into the optical de- 
lusions which brain or eye may experience in connection with 
telescopic observation ; especially as regards the seeing of fine lines 
near to the limit of distinct vision, and with reference to the 
results of the mental and ocular strain thereby involved. I believe 
that, in all probability, more progress would thus be made in the 
solution of the enigma of the canals than could be attained in any 
other way. At any rate, I feel that what is needed, at present, is 
not the putting forward of any more hypotheses as to these canals, 
however ingenious, but rather the co-operation with the highest 
skill of the astronomical observer, of such medical and surgical help 
and investigation as I have suggested. 

E. LEDGER. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE MONUMENTS IN ST. PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL 


THE public have been for many years sufficiently familiar with the 
fact that the Abbey church of Westminster is everywhere terribly 
overcrowded with public and private monuments, and that the time 
has almost come when it will be impossible either to admit new 
interments or to erect further memorials of any sort within its walls. 
By a singular piece of good fortune the destroying hand of the 
modern ‘ restorer,’ which has done so much mischief elsewhere, has 
been warded off from Westminster Abbey ; and no one will now be 
so bold as to propose that the needless shiftings and wanton 
destruction of the memorials of the dead which have disgraced the 
restoration of so many of our parish and cathedral churches should 
be permitted at Westminster, even for the laudable purpose of 
finding space to continue for the present and future generations that 
association of the names of illustrious Englishmen with ‘the Abbey’ 
which has for so long been part of our national traditions. 

In the absence of any generally acceptable plan for enlarging 
Westminster Abbey the nation must ultimately be forced to face 
the question whether there is to be any definite place for national 
burials and monuments. But we shall, no doubt, be told that there 
is no necessity for insisting upon this conclusion, as it will not 
really be reached until the available space in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
as well as Westminster Abbey, is absolutely exhausted. It will 
perhaps be thought that the third largest church in Christendom 
must surely contain ample room for all the great men likely to die 
within the next hundred years or more. Yet there could not be a 
greater mistake, as I shall have no difficulty in showing : indeed the 
main object of the present article is to call attention to certain facts 
with regard to St. Paul’s which practically very much restrict its use 
for monumental sculpture. 

It may be desirable to recall, in the first instance, the history of 
the existing monuments. Although the building of the present 
church, which had been commenced in 1675, was finished in 1710, it 
was not until 1796, 7.¢. after a lapse of eighty-six years, that the first 
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monuments were erected, notwithstanding that many burials, notably 
that of Sir Christopher Wren, had taken place in the crypt. 

The great cathedral may have seemed to the men of the early 
eighteenth century a thing so much to their taste and so complete in 
all its parts, that they would not tolerate the idea of any addition to it, 
in spite of the fact that certain learned people of the period 
quarrelled with many of the architectural details which they failed 
to find in the copybooks. At all events, the capitular body seems 
to have been perfectly well contented with what Lord Orford called 
its ‘excess of plainness’; and when some one pointed out to Dr. 
Osbaldeston, Bishop of London, that Wren had himself provided for 
the introduction of monuments, he obstinately adhered to his own 
opinion that churches were better without them. 

The change of sentiment which happened in the last ten years of 
the eighteenth century was perhaps largely due to the influence of 
the newly founded Royal Academy, and certainly, in a wider sense, 
to the revived interest in the remains of Greco-Roman sculpture 
initiated by the writings of Winckelmann. In 1791 the Dean and 
Chapter gave their consent to the admission of monuments ‘ under 
proper restrictions,’ the decision having been come to upon the 
application of a committee for permission to erect a statue to Howard, 
the philanthropist. At that time funds were being collected for a 
monument to Dr. Johnson, which would in ordinary course have 
been erected in Westminster Abbey church, where he was buried ; 
but at the instigation of Sir Joshua Reynolds its destination was 
changed for St. Paul’s. So accomplished an artist as Sir Joshua felt 
instinctively the necessity for the symmetrical disposition of 
monuments in a classical building, and he must have foreseen how 
admirably the statue of his friend Johnson would balance that of 
Howard. These statues, both of them the work of that able sculptor, 
John Bacon, R.A., and both dated 1795, were placed in the position 
they still occupy, under the north-eastern and south-eastern quarter- 
domes, practically at the same date, in 1796, four years after Sir 
Joshua’s death. The editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
March 1796 presented his subscribers with an engraving of the 
Howard statue, and printed a letter from the sculptor giving ‘the 
ideas that predominated in his mind whilst forming the statues of 
the late Mr. Howard and of Dr. Johnson.’ At the same time the 
editor made the following comment, which was, of course, seriously 
meant, although it can nowadays only raise a smile: 


The introduction of monuments into the cathedral church of St. Paul’s, whilst 
it forms a grand epoch to the Professors of the Imitative Art will convey to 
posterity a striking example of the liberality of the present Dean and Chapter. 


The statue of Sir William Jones, the Oriental scholar, another 
work of Bacon’s, and dated 1799, was placed under the south-west 
3 F2 
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quarter-dome. In this, as in the two previous statues, he evidently 
carefully considered the scale it was necessary to adopt in order to 
harmonise with the building—a scale ‘colossal’ in the technical 
sense, 7.¢. over life-size, and one which might very easily have been 
exaggerated with fatal effect. The statue by Flaxman of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was placed under the fourth or north-western 
quarter-dome in 1813, and satisfactorily completed what may be 
called a desirable enrichment of an important part of the structure 
of the church. 

Proper regard for scale, coupled with a due sense of the relation 
of the sculpture to the surrounding architecture, is the redeeming 
feature of the greater number of those monuments in St. Paul’s 
which were voted so liberally by Parliament, or erected by public 
subscription, during the eventful period of the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. It is indeed remarkable, and a subject for much con- 
gratulation, that such a quantity of colossal sculpture, admittedly of 
no transcendent merit either in conception or execution, should have 
been placed in the church with so little injury to its dignity or its 
fitness for public worship. The nave, including the nave-arcades (with 
the single exception of the graceful and noble monument to the Duke 
of Wellington), remains up to the present date absolutely free in all 
its lines, and nothing whatever interferes with the visitor’s enjoy- 
ment of the magnificent western prolongation of the nave, probably 
the most stately and beautifully proportioned piece of neo-classical 
architecture outside Italy. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the original allocation of 
the monuments was in all cases so happy as at the present time. In 
connection with the changes in the choir in 1858 and 1870, which 
have seriously altered the character of Wren’s design as a whole— 
however unavoidable they may have been in order to adapt the 
church for the great congregational services of recent times—it 
became necessary to move the important monuments of Lord 
Nelson and Lord Cornwallis from the conspicuous places they 
occupied under the great arch at the entrance of the present choir. 
They were accordingly transferred to analogous, but much less 
important, positions under the great southern arch of the dome-area. 
Those positions were already occupied by monuments to Captain 
Burgess and Captain Faulknor, R.N., which had consequently to be 
removed elsewhere. Captain Burgess’s monument, one of the most 
tasteless in the church, was therefore transferred to the westernmost 
bay of the south aisle of the nave. At the same time the opportunity 
was cleverly seized of turning out from under the great northern arch 
of the dome-area a still more objectionable group of sculpture to the 
memory of Captain Westcott, R.N. This latter group was replaced 
by the above-mentioned monument of Captain Faulknor (including 
@ group representing the dying hero falling into the arms of Neptune 
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and crowned by Victory) which originally stood where Lord Corn- 
wallis’s monument has found what we may hope is its final resting- 
place. If anyone wishes to see Captain Westcott’s monument they 
will find that it occupies the easternmost bay of the south aisle. 
The sculptured group forming the principal part of it represents the 
gallant officer in a classical costume (or rather lack of costume), 
supported in an unhappy fashion, partly by a coil of rope and partly 
by a Victory, whose figure is sloped at such an angle as to suggest 
that she is skating ‘on the outside edge.’ Ludicrous as these figures 
unfortunately are, they are not so utterly commonplace as the group 
of portentous dimensions in the adjoining central bay, which com- 
memorates Bishop Middleton, the first Bishop of the Church of 
England in India. Perhaps this monument, like some others, such 
as Earl Howe’s, Sir John Moore’s, and Lord Rodney’s, has been un- 
fairly treated by taking away an iron railing that was round it ; and 
if this is so the railing might surely be replaced with advantage in 
this instance. 

Irreparable damage has been done in Westminster Abbey and in 
other ancient churches by the removal of the fine wrought-iron 
railings placed round the medieval tombs ; and the similar removals 
in St. Paul’s, notwithstanding that the railings themselves were 
simple rather than dignified, are to be regretted, as the sculptors 
must have taken the enclosures into account in preparing theirdesigns. 
Grilles or railings are in many cases of great value as contributing 
to that sense of reserve and aloofness from casual surroundings 
which is generally essential to monumental sculpture. A lamentable 
instance of the ill-effects of removing the railings round a public 
statue is the case of the bronze figure of James the Second by 
Grinling Gibbons, which stood behind the Banqueting Hall at 
Whitehall. The figure looked so forlorn and unprotected when the 
railings had been taken away, that it excited the compassion of the 
Office of Works itself, and it was consequently removed to an 
enclosed space next Gwydr House, but it was not allowed to rest 
there, and now we hear of some wild project of sending it away to 
Hampton Court, perhaps the most inappropriate place that could 
possibly have been chosen. 

The taking away of the railings around the equestrian statues of 
Charles the First at Charing Cross and George the Third in 
Cockspur Street was no less unfortunate, but has not yet led to 
proposals for removing those works of art from their present sites. 

Probably very few of the readers of this Review who take 
an interest in the Fine Arts have ever given more than a passing 
glance at the monuments at St. Paul’s; and many people will be 
prepared to accept without question the opinion expressed in an 
elaborate History of Art recently issued in Germany that St. Paul's 
and Westminster Abbey are more like chambers of horrors than 
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museums of sculpture. The modern visitor is too much repelled 
by the general conception common to nearly all these monuments to 
do anything like justice to them. There is indeed an undeniable 
poverty of invention, as well as an absence of fine taste and intimate 
knowledge of form, in the majority of these productions. We object 
nowadays to the triviality and triteness of such objects as Victory 
pointing out the figure of Lord Rodney to the Historic Muse; 
Britannia, attended by Sensibility and the Genius of Great Britain, 
crowning the bust of General Dundas; Britannia calling the attention 
of two sailor boys to the statue of Lord Nelson, or, as in another 
instance, directing a youthful soldier towards the inscription on the 
base of the sarcophagus of General Le Marchant. No sympathetic 
emotion is produced by a Victory overcome with grief, reclining 
nearly at full length under the sarcophagus of Captain Hardinge, or 
by another Victory who makes use of-her wreath as a sash for the 
purpose of helping to lower Sir John Moore’s body into the tomb. 

It is hardly necessary to insist upon the fact that the simplest 
motives are really the most touching and appropriate for sepulchral 
monuments. This is nowhere so finely exemplified as in the Attic 
tomb-reliefs of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. ; but they are treated 
with an exquisite taste and the most evidently genuine feeling, as 
well as with a sense of nobility of form derived from the great art of 
the School of Phidias and his immediate successors. The fact is 
that it is the artificial character of the sentiment. rather than the 
bad art of the early nineteenth century that repels the present genera- 
tion. In this respect the monuments in St. Paul’s do not differ greatly 
from monuments of the same date on the Continent of Europe, and 
they should be accepted as part of the history of the age to which they 
belong. Their inferiority to contemporary work in France and 
Italy must be set down to a low level of attainment on the part of 
our sculptors at that time, mainly due to a general national want of 
sympathy and appreciation for the sculptor’s art. 

I have already referred to the characteristic feature of the 
architecture of St. Paul’s, viz. to the simplicity and magnitude of its 
component parts, as opposed to the multiplication of small parts in 
Gothic architecture. This characteristic is, of course, common to 
all buildings of its style, but it is more particularly of importance 
in churches of vast dimensions such as St. Paul’s and the Roman 
basilica of St. Peter. The magnitude of component parts, coupled 
with symmetrical disposition of those parts, necessarily imposes a 
certain scale upon everything of a permanent character added to the 
building. 

‘ The due attention to scale which marked the first statues 
erected in St. Paul’s in 1796, and also the large groups of the naval 
and military monuments of the earlier part of the nineteenth eentury, 
has been lamentably wanting in some of the monuments added during 
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the last few years. Take, for example, the monument of General 
Gordon, which occupies the central bay of the north aisle of the 
nave. The sarcophagus, with its recumbent figure no larger than 
life-size, seems lost in its present position, almost on a level with the 
floor, and suggests rather a bier temporarily placed in a mortuary 
than a stately monument to a national hero. The same neglect of 
the requirements of scale applies also to the monument. of Lord 
Leighton, which looked a refined piece of work when seen in plaster 
in the comparatively small sculpture gallery of the Royal Academy, 
but appears almost insignificant in St. Paul’s. Moreover, it suffers 
from close proximity to the Wellington monument, which has a 
sarcophagus of somewhat similar but bolder outline. The Leighton 
cenotaph is also injured by the poor quality of its pseudo-cipollino 
marble. 

It is impossible to write on the subject of the national monu- 
ments at the present time without touching upon the question of 
the completion of the Wellington monument, which has recently 
attracted a good deal of attention, but not all from the point of view 
adopted in this paper. If some cynical or far-sighted person in or 
about the year 1852 had foretold that more than fifty years after 
the death of the great Duke of Wellington the monument ordered 
by Parliament to be erected to his memory in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
would still be in an unfinished state, the prediction would certainly 
have been looked upon as an insult to the nation and to the national 
hero. And yet that is the real position of affairs in the year of 
grace 1903, a position which would be at least intelligible if the 
design of the monument were unworthy of its subject or unsuited to 
the building in which it stands. But so far is this from being the 
case that it is admitted by all competent persons that the work is, 
beyond challenge, the finest piece of monumental sculpture ever 
conceived by an Englishman and one of the masterpieces of the world. 

Everyone interested in the subject knows that the monument 
was expressly designed by Alfred Stevens, in accordance with the 
terms of the competition, to go under one of the arches of the nave 
of the cathedral. Partly owing to financial difficulties in which 
Stevens had involved himself by undertaking to do the work for 
an absurdly inadequate sum of money, and partly because of the 
ignorance and prejudice of Mr. Ayrton and Dean Milman, one of its 
main features, the equestrian statue of the Duke, was suppressed ; 
and thus truncated, it was thrust away in what is known as the 
Consistory Chapel. A petition to Government for its removal to 

’ It is with no desire to say anything disrespectful of so great a scholar and 
excellent a man as Dean Milman, but as a useful reminder of the false conclusions 
that eminent men may arrive at in regard to subjects outside their sphere, that I 
reprint the following extracts from a letter of the Dean addressed to the Office of 


Works on the 17th of January 1867. 
‘You are so kind as to await, so Penrose informs me, my judgment about the 
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the site for which it was originally intended was got up in the year 
1883 and received considerable support from members of Parliament, 
artists, and others, but the action then initiated proved quite fruit- 
less, and, in all human probability, Stevens’s work would have 
remained hidden away up to the present day, if it had not been for 
the generous and untiring efforts of Lord Leighton, one of the most 
public-spirited artists this country has produced. He raised and 
largely contributed to funds which enabled him to remove the 
monument from the Consistery Chapel and re-erect it under the 
central arch of the northern arcade of the nave. Unfortunately 
Lord Leighton’s death prevented his carrying out his further purpose 
of completing the monument by adding the equestrian group, the 
idea of which—so essential to his design—Stevens had never given 
up. Indeed, he continued to work upon the model of this group, 
notwithstanding that he had been called upon by the Office of Works 
to produce a different design, and although he knew very well there 
was no possible room for it in the Consistory Chapel. 


In a letter to the Times in July 1895, Lord Leighton wrote as 
follows : 


The monument has been transferred to its proper position and surroundings : 
it now awaits completion and it is in this necessary work that I would ask 
the co-operation of such of your readers as are careful of a supreme artist’s fame. 

The original design of the seulptor, which may be seen at present by the side 
of the unfinished monument, shows an equestrian statue of the great Duke 
occupying the now vacant pedestal which surmounts the whole and worthily 
crowning the magnificent conception. 


More than six years passed after Leighton’s death ; and, so far 
as is known, nothing practical was suggested by anyone till last year 
towards carrying out the proposal he had made in his letter to the 
Times in July 1895. There have, however, always been some 
persons amongst the few who care for sculpture in this country 
who have never given up the hope of seeing justice done to Stevens, 
and there have always been others who have felt it a national disgrace 
that the most important;memorial of the Iron Duke should remain in 
an unfinished state. It is not surprising, therefore, that last summer 
a small committee of admirers of Stevens and the Duke of Wellington 
was formed quite unostentatiously for completing the monument 


design for the Wellington monument before you give your final order. I can offer 
no objection, provided the Duke does not ride into the Cathedral on the top of his 
own monument... . 

‘In truth I think it very probable that the design may be effective when worked 
out in rich marbles. .. . 

‘ The recumbent figure of the Duke is fine, though perhaps not very original. At 
all events, since you relieved the Cathedral itself from the incumbrance of so large 
a structure, and, with great judgment, suggested the chapel which it is to occupy, I 
do not look upon the object with the apprehension which I must confess I felt at one 


time.’ (See Command Paper, entitled ‘ Correspondence relative to the Wellington 
monument St. Paul’s Cathedral 1870.’) 
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with the approval of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s; the Bishop 
of Stepney, a member of the Chapter, being appointed chairman of the 
committee. Accordingly, arrangements were made for the purchase 
of Stevens’s model for the equestrian group, which had been care- 
fully preserved by the piety of one of his pupils; and a young sculptor 
of talent, who is said to be an enthusiastic admirer of Stevens’s work, 
was given a commission to finish the model in order that it may be 
placed in position and, if found satisfactory, cast in bronze under his 
supervision. It should be clearly understood that in this, as in all 
similar questions of the introduction or modification of monuments 
at St. Paul’s, no action can be taken in the building itself without 
the concurrence of the architect who holds the office of Surveyor to 
the Fabric, and is the responsible adviser of the Dean and Chapter 
with regard to everything directly or indirectly affecting the archi- 
tecture of the church. 

The public were assured by the committee’s letter in The Times 
of the 24th of January that the plaster model by Stevens will be 
preserved untouched for comparison and verification, and that Mr. 
Tweed’s model—cast from it and worked upon no further than is 
absolutely necessary—will be tried in position before it is handed 
over to the bronze-founder. On the faith of an imperfect illustration 
which appeared in Black and White on the 10th of January Stevens’s 
model has been recently described as ‘in a most incomplete and 
fragmentary state, and Lord Leighton in his letter of July 1895, 
from which I have quoted, refers to it as ‘rough and unfinished.’ 
On the other hand, we are assured by Mr. Gamble (letter in the 
Times of the 12th of February), a pupil of Stevens’s, that when the 
master died the model was standing in his studio all but ready for 
the foundry. Mr. Gamble, evidently moved at the prospect of 
Stevens’s work being improved upon, exclaims, ‘No, no! Charge 
Mr. Tweed with the rectifying of the horse’s tail, which was the only 
part left in clay unfinished.’ 

The artistic world has, however, been quite recently placed in a 
position to form its own conclusions on the question how far Stevens 
had carried his work on the horse and its rider; the March number 
of the Architectural Review having published an article which gives 
a good description, with illustrations of the existing models and 
drawings of the equestrian group. Two photographic reproductions 
from the side and two from the front view of the cast upon which 
Mr. Tweed is at work are given, as well as an illustration of the 
smal] sketch model in the Victoria and Albert Museum at South 
Kensington. These are sufficient to show not only how fine a master- 
piece we have been deprived of for nearly thirty years, but also how 
little remains to be done in order to finish the plaster cast sufficiently 
to admit of its being put up for trial in the place to be finally 
occupied by the bronze casting. In looking at the photographs 
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proper allowance must be made for the misleading point of view 
from which they have necessarily been taken. The limbs of the 
horse, owing to their nearness to the camera, appear too thick, and 
ther parts look out of drawing. It is also necessary to bear in mind 
the elevated position which the finished work will occupy. The 
only portions of the horse actually missing are one of the hoofs 
and a considerable part of the tail. The last-mentioned part was 
treated in an extremely original way, being swished round on the 
animal’s flank, but there will be little difficulty in reproducing this 
feature, as it is fully represented in the small model at South 
Kensington. The Duke’s head, which was removed from Stevens's 
cast before it was consigned to the crypt of St. Paul’s, many years 
ago, has been most carefully preserved, and is one of the finest things 
of its kind in modern sculpture. 

We must reluctantly admit that there is no possibility of our 
being able to obtain such a perfectly finished work of art as Stevens 
would have given us if he had been able to put the finishing touches 
to the model; but surely what is wanted is that we shall have as 
much of Stevens as possible, and as little as possible of Mr. Tweed 
or any other man, academician or non-academician. If we have high 
finish we shall not have Stevens’s work, but somebody else’s. Surely 
Mr. Tweed, working under a committee which has assured us as to its 
intentions, can be trusted todo no more than is absolutely necessary. 
High finish is not essential for a work to be placed at the level at 
which the equestrian group must stand, but character and the charac- 
ter of Stevens’s own handiwork is essential. Noone would dream of 
‘carrying further’ the unfinished figures of Michel Angelo on the 
tombs of the Medici in Florence. 

We do not think it worth while to discuss the not very material 
question whether the completion of the Wellington monument should 
be undertaken by the Government or should be carried out under the 
responsibility of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s by a committee 
approved by them. The main point which concerns the public is 
that the work should be done quickly, and that nothing more should 
be done than is absolutely requisite in order to show Stevens's 
own handiwork on the equestrian group to the best advantage. 
It will rather be consonant with the object of the present paper 
‘to point out how perfectly the whole monument, when com- 
pleted, will comply with the all-important condition that such a 
work must be designed with due relation to its architectual surround- 
ings. The main problem which Stevens had before him in preparing 
his scheme was the designing of a structure so light and graceful 
in form that it would appear to fill satisfactorily the space under 
one of the nave arches without in any way seeming to block it up, 
-or interrupt the sequence of the massive arcades which form the 
principal architectural feature of the nave. But in its present 
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truncated condition the monument only fills the space between the 
piers, and the arch above is left entirely empty. This fact alone 
imperatively calls for the erection of the equestrian group and its 
pedestal, and should entirely dispose of the theoretical objection 
which some person. desides Dean Milman have felt to an equestrian 
statue placed over a recumbent effigy of the dead. The most famous 
precedent for such an arrangement is, of course, the fourteenth-century 
monument. to Can Grande della Scala over the door of S. Maria Antica 
in Verona, but there are very many others in Italy, not outside but 
inside important churches, and we need go no further than the 
sacrarium of Westminster Abbey to find two instances of the same 
idea. Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, and Edmund Crouchback, 
Ear] of Lancaster, are each represented ‘on their barded horses’ in 
the trefoil which fills up the pediment above their tombs. The 
Earl of Lancaster has his hands folded in prayer, but the Earl of 
Pembroke is riding gaily along in full armour with a surcoat over it, 
which was originally brilliantly coloured. These figures are, it is 
true, in relief and not in the round; but as a scheme for a monu- 
ment the idea is the same as Can Grande’s; and surely no more 
appropriate scheme could be found for the memorial over the grave 
of a Christian knight than to set forth in sharp contrast the fulness 
of life and the solemnity of death. The motive is commoner in 
Renaissance than in Gothic art, although the ‘lively effigy ’ does not 
very often take the form of a man on horseback. It has been 
objected that the Greeks of the fifth or fourth century B.c. would not 
have dealt with the problem in this way, and that is true enough. 
They would, as in the Dexileos monument in Athens, have shown the 
man in full vigour of life trampling over his enemies; but they 
would have suppressed altogether the recumbent effigy of the dead 
hero which appeals most closely to modern sentiment. 

The failures in the matter of scale in the case of the Leighton 
and Gordon monuments should impose great caution upon those 
responsible for admitting and placing further monuments in 
St. Paul’s. They should be called upon to emphasise very distinctly 
the necessity for observing the rules which governed the scale and 
placing of the earlier monuments. They cannot insist that only fine 
works of art should be admitted; but they can and are bound to 
insist that the church committed to their charge shall not be 
deliberately spoilt by crowding it with sculptured groups or wall 
slabs for which there is really no room. It is to be observed, that, 
unlike the interior of so many churches in Italy, where we find vast 
wall spaces urgently calling for paintings and monuments to cover 
them, the interior wall surfaces of St. Paul’s are fully occupied by 
pilasters, panels, and windows, with full architectural details and rich 
floral decoration in wrought stone. Unless, therefore, the architectural 
design is cut into or blocked out, there is hardly any available space 
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for monuments of any size, and as regards the main architectural 
lines of the building the vital importance of keeping them perfectly 
free as in the nave cannot be too strongly insisted on. 

If anyone wishes to satisfy himself how small is the room now 
left it will only be necessary for him to refer to a ground plan of 
St. Paul’s giving the position of the existing monuments. Such a 
plan will be found in the useful handbook of the Reverend Lewis 
Gilbertson, sold in the church for sixpence. It will there be seen 
that nearly all the possible sites for monuments of a size necessitated 
by the scale of the building are already occupied. Many persons 
feared, not without some show of reason, that the filling of one of the 
arches of the nave by the Wellington monument would seriously 
injure the architecture. This fear has proved groundless owing to 
the elegance and refinement of the structure, standing as it does in 
marked contrast with the great solid piers on either side of it. But 
a repetition of the experiment under another arch of the nave would 
be perilous in the extreme, even if we had another Alfred Stevens 
with us. It seems also right, apart from architectural considerations, 
that the monument of Arthur Duke of Wellington should stand 
alone. 

The exercise of very great vigilance in using the extremely 
limited space in St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey may put off for 
some years the question whether there are to be any more national 
monuments except in the open air and whether there are to be any 
more burials of distinguished persons apart from the common burial 
places in cemeteries. How the question will be ultimately solved 
it is impossible to foresee. 

There is a most serious objection to the burying of dead bodies 
within buildings heated and in constant use by large numbers of 
persons, as our principal churches are nowadays. Possibly some 
*God’s acre’ under the free canopy of heaven on one of the hills near 
London might be reserved asa place for the interment of the 
remains of those whom the State may desire to honour. The 
sculptured memorials, especially if they are to be of marble, might 
find a place in a cloister surrounding the consecrated ground, to 
which naturally a church or chapel and a residence for custodians 
would be attached. So wide a departure from national tradition as 
is here indicated would not be seriously thought of unless it is 
absolutely clear that it is impossible for us to continue in the 
ancient ways ; but, if a precedent is required for the form of burial 
ground suggested, there is a noble one, very well known, in the 
lovely Campo Santo at Pisa erected in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries round the fifty-three shiploads of earth which Archbishop 
Ubaldo de’ Lanfranchi brought home from Mount Calvary. 


ALFRED HIGGINS. 
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THE DETERIORATION IN THE 
NATIONAL PHYSIQUE 


‘Ir is no use having an Empire without an Imperial race.’ For 
some time past the physical condition of the nation has been a 
matter attracting the grave attention of thoughtful men. From 
various quarters we have heard that there are many signs that a 
serious deterioration in the national physique has been going on for 
some years. Among those who have called attention to this state of 
things are Earl Grey, the Earl of Meath, Mr. C. T. Horsfall,' 
Dr. Cantlie,? Mr. George Quick, R.N., Colonel Douglas, V.C., M.D.,* 
Colonel F. Welch, M.S., Major-General Sir F. Maurice, and Hon. 
Thomas Cochrane. Last year the subject engaged the attention of 
the Government, and a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire 
into the physical condition of the children in State-aided schools in 
Scotland. 

Up to the present, however, no attempt has been made, so far as 
the writer is aware, to show not only that the physical condition 
of the people is bad, but that it is and has been for some time 
past deteriorating. It will be the object of the present paper to 
put before the public certain facts which leave little doubt as to that 
deterioration, and to urge a remedy which may be summed up in the 
words, National Training. 

It may be stated at the outset that the economic conditions of 
industrial life now-a-days are such as naturally to affect injuriously 
the physical development of those engaged in it. True, sanitary 
science and hygiene have made prodigious strides, and epidemics 
which formerly carried off thousands, now only count their victims 
by the score. The result has been a great reduction in the death- 
rate, which is often quoted by superficial observers as a sign of 
improvement in national health and vigour. But, as will appear in 
the course of this article, the causes which are undermining the 


* Physical Training: C. T. Horsfall. 
? «The Health of the People’: James Cantlie, M.B., F.R.C.S., D.P.H. Article in 
The Practitioner, March 1902. 
* The Recruit from the Depét Medical Officer's Point of View. 
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physique of the nation quite outweigh the results achieved by the 
progress of medical science. 

The main cause injuriously affecting the physique of the nation 
iscome which is probably unavoidable. It consists in the growing 
absorption of the population into big towns. At the present moment 
more than 77 per cent. of the population in England is urban, while 
the proportion in Germany is 36 per cent. and in France 25 per 
cent. This means that hundreds of thousands of men, women, and 
children now live under very unhealthy conditions. While their 
forefathers lived, for the most part, in the country, where light, air, 
exercise, and contact with the woods and fields of English pastoral life 
had a healthy and invigorating effect on body and mind alike, the 
vast majority of the people now live in large towns, where light, air, 
space, and all that goes to make a ‘ healthy and happy human being’ 
are greatly lacking. On the other hand, the healthy amusements of 
the village green are largely replaced by the unnatural and, in part, 
vicious pleasures afforded to the tired worker in our big cities. 

There can be no doubt that, unless we adopt some system which 
shall provide for the physical training of the whole nation, as all 
Continental nations do, we are destined before long to lose, if not 
our national, at least our commercial, supremacy among the nations 
of the world. 

Unfortunately there are no general anthropometrical statistics 
available in England as there are in all other European countries, 
where the adoption of universal military service has obliged the 
authorities to draw up very complete tables with regard to the 
physique of the recruits who are called upon for service. The only 
approach to such a general survey is given in the Reports of the 
Inspector-General of Recruiting, in the Army Medical Reports, and 
in the General Annual Returns for the Army. These Reports, taken 
as a whole, show that for many years past the physique of the men 
enlisted is more and more unsatisfactory—that the recruits accepted 
for service are smaller, lighter, and narrower-chested.* 

The standard of height was 5 feet 6 inches in 1845. The pro- 
portion of men under that minimum was : 


Inl845. . . «. «~~ « 105 per 1,000 
a a: 
1900 . 565i, 


In 1872 the standard was lowered to 5 feet 5 inches, in 1883 
to 5 feet 3 inches, in 1897 to 5 feet 2 inches, and in 1901 permis- 
sion was given to enlist men as low as 5 feet in height, the lowest on 
record in the history of the British army. 


29 





4 Incredible as it may appear, the Annual General Return for the Army has not 
yet been issued for 1899. My facts are therefore necessarily restricted to 1898 and 
preceding years, except where they are taken from the Army Medical Report, which 
has been published for 1900. 
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The proportion of men under 5 feet 5 inches serving in the- 
army has risen as follows : 


1889 ° - 106 per 1,000 | 1891 ° - 117 per 1,000: 
1890 ‘ - 115 " 1898 ° - 132 - 


The proportion of men serving in the army with a chest 
measurement under 33 inches (reduced in 1883 from the former 
minimum of 34 inches) was : 


18989. . «. 17 perl000/1891. . . 22 per 1,000 
ae See ey: ve ee 


The ratio of chest measurements under 37 inches has increased 
thus: 


1880 . . 562 per 1,000 | 1891 . «668 per 1,000 
1889 i’ =e ay 1898 | ee 
1890 cI. we 1899 jog ae 


One of the highest authorities on military hygiene has expressed 
the opinion that ‘Good weight for height is of even more importance 
than an ample chest measure.’ * 

The proportion of recruits finally approved for service weighing 
under 8 st. 8 Ibs. has increased as follows : 


1871 . . 159°4 per 1,000 1898 ° . 269 per 1,000 
1872 ° 1944 wo 1900 ° . 3ol - 


It may be added that in 1900 44-2 per 1,000 of those finally 
approved weighed under 7 st. 12 lbs. and 25°5 per 1,000 weighed 
under 7 st. 2 lbs. 

The average height and weight of those finally approved in 1890 


and 1900 respectively were : 
Average Height. Average Weight. 
1890 . ‘ . . 5 feet 5°8 inches. 9 st. O°2 lbs, 
1900 . ° ° - 5 feet 5:4 inches. 8 st. 12°4 lbs. 


But it is important to observe that, in arriving at these averages, 
boys under 17 have been excluded; the averages would be very 
much lower if they had been included, seeing that the proportion of 
boys thus accepted was 35°6 per 1,000 in 1900. 

It is interesting to compare the average height and weight of 
the recruit of 1900 with those of the average German recruit 
examined by Dr. Fetzer in 1877. These were 5 feet 5°75 inches 
and 10 st. 3°3 lbs. Dr. Fetzer gave it as his opinion that no recruit 
should be accepted weighing less than 9 st. 6°15 lbs. This would 
have excluded more than half the recruits enlisted in the British 
army in 1898; for 61°4 per cent. of them weighed under 9 st. 
4 lbs. Of course every allowance must be made for the fact that 

5 Munson’s Military Hygiene. 
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the German recruit is, on an average, a year and a half older than 
the British. On the other hand, as I have pointed out above, our 
average is arrived at without taking into account the measurements 
of boys under 17, while it includes men over 25; whereas no Ger- 
man recruit over 23 years of age is accepted. 

The following figures offer an interesting and instructive survey 
of the health of our army. It should be noted that the figures take 
no account of the South African War. 

In 1900 the admissions to hospitals represent a ratio of 827°7 
per 1,000 and there were over 10,000 men constantly non-effec- 
tive from sickness, giving a return of 46°08 per 1,000 of the total 
strength. There were also 24-93 per 1,000 discharged as invalids. 
Taking the aggregate for the ten years from 1890 to 1899, we find 
that 116,924 men were constantly non-effective from sickness, giv- 
ing a ratio of 59°15 per 1,000 of the aggregate strength in those 
years. When we consider that we pay well over 100/. a year for 
each of these men, one cannot but be struck by the loss to the nation 
in sheer hard cash. 

The health and stamina of our army, as compared with the 
German, are indicated in the following figures : 
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1900 Admissions to Hospital a. ae Death-rate per 1,000 

a Sa 7 Ld ae eer mnee 
England. . | 827°7 46-08 9-05 | 
Germany 689°0 10°6 2-4 








Now it may be admitted at once that the above figures do not in 
themselves constitute a direct proof of a deterioration in the national 
physique. They only show the deterioration going on among the 
class which supplies the majority of recruits. But the state of that 
class serves as a barometric indication of the general trend to deteri- 
oration in the national health and strength. 

This is shown, too, by the fact that recruits of the same age and 
class of life are inferior physically to similar recruits of years gone 
by. In 1878, Major Leith Adams said that the youths of seventeen 
enlisted in 1845 were superior in physique to the majority of the 
recruits of eighteen accepted in 1873. In 1899 Lieutenant-Colonel 
C. M. Douglas, V.C., M.D., said that within his remembrance ‘the 
old recruiting sergeants would have laughed at the recruits now 
accepted.’ 

The percentage of deaths due to disease to the total number of 
deaths among our troops in South Africa was nearly double that of 
German troops in the Franco-Prussian War, as the following figures 
show: 
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South African War (up to Sept. 30, 1900) , 62:2 
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Percentage of deaths due to disease on deaths in hospital from 
wounds and disease: 


Franco-Prussian War ; ; ; . . 59°3 
South African War (up to Sept. 30, 1900) ‘ 87:0 


In comparing these figures we must bear in mind the enormous 
advance that has been made in the treatment of the sick and 
wounded during the last thirty years. 

But there are other indications besides those to be found in the 
Annual Return of the Army and the Army Medical Reports, which 
point to a steady deterioration of the national physique for some 
years past. Such indications are (1) The steady and rapid decline 
in the birth-rate, from 36°3 per 1,000 in 1876 to 29°4 in 1898. (2) 
The increase in the death-rate of infants under one year old from 
149 per 1,000 in the period 1871-80 to 163 per 1,000 in 1898. 
(3) The increase in deaths among infants owing to ‘congenital 
defects’ from 1°85 to 4:08, or 130 per cent. in less than thirty years. 
(4) The rapid increase in the proportion of female children born. 
(5) The increase of deaths from premature childbirth by 300 per 
cent. in the last fifty years. 

These figures are the more striking when we consider that 
sanitary science, hygiene, and therapeutic medicine have made 
enormous strides, thereby lowering the death-rate, chiefly among 
old and infirm persons. Earl Grey has drawn attention to the 
deplorable physical condition of the children in Manchester and the 
Potteries, and it seems likely that the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Physical Condition in Scotch Schools will tell the same 
tale. The Hon. Thomas Cochrane, M.P., Under-Secretary for the 
Home Department, who sat on this Commission, said that the 
Report will furnish the public with ‘matter for grave and serious 
reflection.’ 

These facts are grave enough. But additional weight is lent to 
them when we find that, while our national physique shows many signs 
of deterioration, the physique of Continental nations has improved 
and is improving since the adoption of universal military service 
gave to the whole manhood of those countries a sound physical 
training and discipline of body and mind. 

And first let it be observed, that precisely the same tendencies 
are to be noted in those countries as prevail with us. There, as 
here, life in great cities tends to deterioration, as is shown by the 
fact that, for the last five years, the percentage of recruits fit for 
service was : 


In Berlin : ‘ ; : . 38 per cent. 
In East Prussia (agricultural) . . OB ~w 
In Germany (average) . ° . 62 

Vou, LITI—No. 315 
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In Manchester, out of a little over 11,000 men presenting them- 
selves for service in 1899, 8,000 had to be rejected; while out of 
the 3,000 not rejected, only 1,000 could be put into the regular 
army, 2,000 being placed in the Militia. The percentage fit for 
service in the same city for the three years 1899, 1900, 1901, among 
men voluntarily presenting themselves for service and, therefore, 
presumably thinking they had some chance of being accepted, was 
28 per cent.: whereas the German figures include all young men of 
the military age, humpbacks, cripples, and invalids, as well as the 
strong and healthy. The tendency of town life to injure physical 
development is the same everywhere; and the natural result of 
modern industry is the accumulation of the population into cities. 

But while the same causes are at work in other countries, the 
universal physical training of the whole youth of the country has 
affected them so powerfully and beneficially that, so far from 
deteriorating, their physique shows every sign of improvement, and 
it may be safely said that the improvement is in direct proportion to 
the length of time which has elapsed since the introduction of 
universal military training. 

In all these countries ‘the army is the nation,’ and therefore 
military statistics supply a real index to the state of the national 
health ; not, as with us, merely an indication of the health of one 
section of the population. 

Taking Germany as the country where universal service has been 
in force for the longest time, all authorities are agreed that the health 
and physical development of the German people have improved 
enormously, in spite of the fact that the flower of its youth perished 
in the three great wars of 1864, 1866, and 1870-71. The medical 
returns for the German army give clear proof of this. Thus the 
percentage of rejections for physical unfitness decreased as follows 
from 1878-1887 (the standard remaining the same) :— 


| 1878 | 1879 | 1880 | 1881 | 1882 | 1883 | 1884 | 1885 | 1886 | 1987 





253 | 206 | 198 | 188 | 186 | 179 | 176 | 163 


| 207 | 260 


| 

& cnt Souws | se 
| 
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In other words, for three recruits unfit for service in 1878, there 
were only two in 1887. The Sanitéts-Bericht iiber die deutschen 
Heere for 1899-1900 shows a steady tendency to improvement in 
the health and physical efficiency of the troops—that is, of the youth 
of Germany. Thus the ratio of admissions to hospital has 
diminished as follows : 


1881-82—1885-86 . 899°6 per 1,000 | 1897-98 . 682°5 per 1,000 
1886-87—1890-91 . 908.3 __,, 1898-99 . 690°8 
1891-92—1895-96 . 812:2_ ,, | 1899-00 . 689-0 
1896-97 . ; . 7269 
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The ratio of mortality has diminished thus : 


1881-82—1885-86 . 4:1 per 1,000|1897-98 . 2:2 per 1,000 
1885-86—1890-91 . 33 , |1898-99 . 21 ,, 
1891-92—1895-96 . 28 ,, 1899-00 . 24 ,, 
1896-97... 23 =, 


We have seen that the ratio per 1,000 of those constantly non- 
effective through sickness was 10°6 in 1900, against 46°08 per 1,000 
for our army, a difference of over 325 per cent. 

In 1890 the latest statistics showed that the average height of 
the Frenchman of twenty was 5 feet 43 inches, which was } inch above 
the average in 1872; and Mr. W. M. Gattie, writing in 1890, says, 
‘the French as a nation are gradually improving in stature. ® In- 
deed the improvement in French physique during the last thirty 
years has been remarked upon by many observers. 

The number of recruits rejected as unfit for service in Austria, 
which adopted universal military service in 1868, has diminished as 
follows : 

1870 . «141 per 1,000 | 1887 . 103 per 1,000 
1886 ° - 108 " 1888 ° . 102 " 


A similar improvement has taken ‘place in the Italian recruits 
called up for service since the adoption of universal military service 
by that country in 1876. 

So that, in Mr. Gattie’s words, ‘While the physique of the 
British army is deteriorating under influences already considered, 
the material from which foreign armies are drawn is on the whole 
becoming better and more vigorous; and this—be it remembered— 
has come about in spite of tremendous wars in which every Conti- 
nental power of the first rank has sacrificed much of the flower of its 
youth.’ 

In respect of the birth-rate and the proportion of male to 
female infants, all these nations (excepting France as regards birth- 
rate) show every sign of improvement in national physique. 

There is nothing surprising in all this. It is clear that the 
nation which gives a sound training in discipline, drill, and physical 
development to its whole youth, must in the long run greatly 
improve the physique of its people and counteract the unhealthy 
tendencies of modern industrial life. On the other hand, a country, 
especially if it be the leader in industry, which relies upon the 
spasmodic effects of games played by the few and watched by the 
many, to retain or improve the health of its people is destined toa 
rude awakening some day when it discovers that 


Tl] fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 





**The Physique of European Armies’: W. M. Gattie. Fortnightly Review, 
April 1890. 
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Moreover, it will certainly find itself poor in that best form of 
‘ wealth ’ which, according to Ruskin, consists in the ‘ greatest number 
of healthy and happy men and women.’ 

The effects of drill and physical training in improving even the 
most unpromising material are shown by the following figures from 
the report of the Inspector-General for Recruiting for 1898; they 
give the results of the training of those recruits ‘ specially’ enlisted 
below the very low standard of physical measurements which 
obtains : 


Percentage who had reached 
the Standard among those 
remeasured in Jan. 1899 


Enlisted in 1898 between Jan. 1 and June 30 ve 
- - July 1 and Sept. 30 . 63 

a "= Oct. 1 and Dec. 31. . 43 
Enlisted previous to 1895 ‘ ° ° : . 90 
- during 1895 - - ; ; js 

. a 

a —_ 2 eee eee, 


The following figures show the average improvement which takes 
place in the ordinary recruit during the average course of five or six 
months’ gymnastic training, which means one hour daily, mostly 
spent in free gymnastics : 


2 inches round the chest. 
14 inch round the upper arm. 
1 inch round the fore arm. 


Colonel Douglas tells us that ‘as a result of three months’ train- 
ing, the recruit gains in weight and height, girth of chest and limbs. 
The improvement in the physical development is so great that one 
often regrets that a similar training cannot be more universally 
applied, and that more of the hooligans and youthful yahoos that 
infest some of the streets of our cities cannot be trained to habits of 
order and discipline and their physical powers developed.’ 

Drs. Chassagne and Dally, in their work Influence Précise de la 
Gymnastique, show that 70 per cent. of the pupils at Joinville 
gained, on an average, one inch in chest measurement in the course of 
five months’ instruction. Dr. Abel in Germany found that there was 
an increase of from one to two inches in the chest measurement of 
three-fourths of the men examined. 

With such facts as I have given before us, it is surely high time 
for us to take steps in the direction of giving a sound physical 
training to the whole of our youth. And it seems certain that the 
only way to reach the whole male population is to adopt a moderate 
system of compulsory military and naval training, to be preceded by 
careful physical development during school years. 
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From a national health point of view [says Dr. Cantlie] compulsory military 
service would be a great hygienic gain to the nation. Our public school boys, 
that is, the youths of the classes, are given time and opportunity to indulge in 
out-of-door sports, but the children of the masses have no such privileges. After 
school life is over, at, say, thirteen, the boy of the poorer classes in town has no 
playground open to him; he has to look forward to close indoor employment, and 
his holidays are but an occasional run to the sea-side or the country in Bank 
Holidays. Were he, however, compelled to undergoa ... . military training, 
say from seventeen to nineteen, how much would it mean to him and to the 
nation! The direct physical benefit obtainable is calculated to increase the work- 
producing power of the nation. The discipline inculcated during these critical 
periods of life is potential of great good. The habits of cleanliness taught and 
the meaning of hygiene and sanitation insisted upon, elementary though they 
would necessarily be, would affect the man’s future life, it may be insensibly and 
to but a slight degree ; but a minimum of education in these matters, touching as 
it would all classes, means a colossal total towards betterment. 


Universal naval and military training would, in fact, arrest the 
physical deterioration of our population and enable us to maintain 
that vigour and strength without which we cannot hope to maintain 
our commercial supremacy among the energetic and virile nations 
which are now competing with us in the markets of the world. 

But universal training would do much more. It would give our 
youth a taste for soldiering, which, coupled with the inevitable 
improvement in national physique, would fill the ranks of our 
voluntary long-service army with sturdy and efficient men. It 
would bring home the duties and responsibilities of citizenship to 
hundreds of thousands who are without it. It would solve the ques- 
tion of home defence on the only sound basis—namely, that the 
defence of the country is, in the words of Mr. Beckett and Major 
Seely, ‘the affair of its citizens and of them alone ;’ not of one or 
more army corps of regulars. It would enable us to cut down our 
professional army and its cost to limits more compatible with its 
relative position of importance in the scheme of national defence. 
At the same time it would set the Navy and Army free to perform 
their proper offensive functions in time of war, unhampered by the 
consideration that, should an enemy break through, he would find 
@ population unorganised, untrained, unarmed. Finally, the accep- 
tance of the principle of manhood service, a principle which may 
be traced as the basis of our system of national defence from the 
earliest times, would undoubtedly stimulate organisation for mutual 
defence between the mother country and the colonies, and so bring 
about that Imperial Federation which is the dream so many of us 
wish to see realised. Above all, let us remember the truth em- 
phasised by Lord Rosebery at Liverpool: ‘It is no use having an 
Empire without an Imperial race.’ 

GeorGE F. SHEE. 
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WHAT IS THE ADVANTAGE OF FOREIGN 
TRADE? 


I HAVE been set a-thinking on the above «uestion by the perusal 
of Mr. J. A. Hobson’s recently publishe:. book on Imperialism. 
Mr. Hobson’s volume is a monument of energetic thought and 
research, and it is an illustration of its power that it stimulates 
inquiry and discussion. Its main thesis seems to me abundantly 
proved. The demonstration is complete that the present popular 
pursuit of the extension of our empire as a means of securing 
economic gains to our people is a vain and costly delusion. We do 
not in truth realise any increase in industry or commerce by such 
widening of our borders. It is admitted that no immediate gain is 
attained, but it is urged that we are preparing the field for immense 
benefits in future. Mr. Hobson exposes the fallacies of these 
promises. He shows that the development of our trade with in- 
dependent countries has been much greater and more profitable than 
anything we have gained by trade with such regions as we have 
been bringing under our flag, that this advantageous development 
has gone on most actively when we have been least active in 
processes of annexation, that our new designs have been of the 
character of those commercial transactions where we spend a 
sovereign to get a return of ten shillings, and that the policy of 
grabbing unoccupied lands so as to make them fields for British 
commerce, coupled with the allied policy, as yet only projected, of 
bringing all imperial dominions into one Zollverein, has only served 
to develop among our neighbours the reciprocal policy of keeping 
our trade away from their shores and to retard that loosening of the 
fetters of commerce which actua! intercourse constantly suggests in 
an effective if unconscious fashion. All this Mr. Hobson establishes 
by an array of argument and an appeal to the facts of experience, 
but he is not content with the position thus built up. In his zeal 
for his end, he produces yet other arguments which would indeed 
be fatal to all suggestions of Imperialism if they could be accepted as 
sound. He sets out to prove that the advantages of our foreign 
trade are really extremely insignificant, and that if it disappeared 
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it would in a large measure be replaced by an increase of domestic 
trade making up much of the loss. 

First, however, let us realise what Mr. Hobson has proved. The 
figures have been often quoted in parts but they cannot be too often 
repeated. They are all drawn from the Statistical Returns which 
are above suspicion. It me then_that the course of trade is 
almost indepen anipulation. It flows along currents 
of cheapness rather than in sequence to a national flag. The relation 
between the value of trade with foreign countries and of trade with 
our own colonies has varied within very narrow limits during the last 
fifty years. Roughly speaking our exports to foreign countries, ex- 
clusive of re-exports, have been just double or very nearly double our 
exports to our colonies, and, what is remarkable, the proportion of our 
exports going to our colonies has been dropping during the last fifteen 
years of exaggerated Imperialism. So again with the exception of one 
quinquennium, that of the American Civil War, our imports from our 
colonies have never been more than one fourth of our imports from 
foreign countries, and during the last fifteen years the proportion has 
been again dropping till it is very little more than one fifth. 

If now we include the re-exports of commodities other than 
British and Irish, the proportion of our trade with our colonies to 
that of our trade with foreign countries becomes even less, falling in 
fact from three to six to something like three to seven, and the same 
decline in relative importance is shown in the recent years of Im- 
perialist extension. Itis, perhaps, too much to say that Imperialism 
has been the cause of the relative decline in trade with our colonies 
or that the freer international feeling of former decades caused @ 
slight increase in colonial intercourse ; it is enough to observe that 
the actual movement has been in the contrary direction to that which 
Imperialism is supposed to develop. 

If the tabulated returns of our total external trade thus lend no 
countenance te the policy of Imperialism, an examination of the trade 
of our colonies and dependencies is equally unfavourable to this 
policy. The proportion of the trade of our possessions with other 
countries compared with their trade with the United Kingdom shows 
a pretty continuous growth. In other words, the identity of national 
flag does not prevent our dependencies from increasing their trade with 
other countries more rapidly than with ourselves any more than this 
identity serves to make our trade with our dependencies grow more 
rapidly than our trade with foreign countries. The last stroke 
against the belief that Imperialism is advantageous to trade is found 
in an examination of our commercial intercourse with those regions 
which the modern burst of Imperialism has added to the dominions 
of the Crown. Alike as marts for the interchange of commodities 
and as colonies for the settlement of white men, these most recently 
acquired countries are singularly unprofitable and present scarcely 
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a more favourable show than the acquisitions which the world-policy 
of Germany has effected beyond seas. 

Mr. Hobson is not content with having thus established his 
position. He goes on to fortify it with two other arguments which 
seem more than doubtful. They are unnecessary for his purpose, 
and they might be neglected by a critic, did not the respect inspired 
by the rest of his work produce a certain feeling that these specu- 
lations must be cleared away if proved to be unsound. Mr. Hobson 
attempts to show that the national gain from foreign trade is 
relatively so small that it is scarce worth consideration arid he then 
affirms that, whatever the advantage derived from it, an equal 
advantage could be secured through other channels if it ceased 
to exist. He makes out his first statement by taking the estimated 
income of the country, which he puts at 1,700,000,000/., and com- 
paring it with the profit directly realised on foreign trade, say 5 per 
cent. on a total of 765,000,000/. or 38,000,000/. per annum, which 
he triumphantly adds is only #, of the estimated total. Neither 
side of this comparison can be accepted, and indeed Mr. Hobson 
himself very promptly admits the incompleteness of the estimated 
gain dependent upon foreign trade. Instead of 5 per cent. on the 
total value of imports and exports, which, even if the figures are 
accepted as sound, could represent only the profits of the merchants 
engaged in this foreign commerce, he entertains the plea that the 
whole value of what we export, which he puts at 233,000,000/. 
represents payments in the shape of profits, wages, rents, &c., made 
to persons in Great Britain who have produced the goods that are 
exported. He proceeds to destroy the force of this admission in 
a way to be presently examined; but taking for the moment the 
facts as they are, it seems clear that the 233,000,000/. which has 
been distributed among the producers of goods exported should be 
compared with the sum distributed in respect of all goods produced 
both for home consumption and for exportation, and not with an 
aggregate of incomes where the same substance often appears in 
different forms. This would be a comparison of like with like, 7. 
of the valuation of the material commodities produced for foreign 
customers with a valuation of the commodities produced for con- 
sumption at home and abroad, whereas Mr. Hobson compares the 
first sum with a total which involves, as may be quickly seen, 
a computation over and over again of the same disposable incomes. 
All the incomes of all the doctors are practically derived from the 
incomes of other persons who have to spend this portion of their 
incomes in payment of services in maintenance of health. All the 
incomes of educationists apart from what is derived from endow- 
ments are drawn in the same way from the incomes of others, 
including, be it observed, the doctors just mentioned. The incomes 
of lawyers, save so far as they can be deducted as business expenses 
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from the gross profits of the merchants and traders who employ 
them, are drawn from incomes already enumerated for taxing 
purposes. If we had the means of making the corrections these 
observations suggest, we should have to reduce the total of 
1,700,000,000/. considerably before we arrived at the proper sum 
to be compared with the 233,000,000/. exported. The proper 
comparison would be, as I have said, between the total value of 
commodities produced and consumed in the United Kingdom with 
the total value produced and exported, and I know not if the figures 
could be found for making this comparison. At present all that 
needs be noted is that Mr. Hobson’s method cannot be accepted. 
Let me add a sentence to prevent the supposition that I am ob- 
jecting to the total of 1,700,000,000/. being presented as the total 
of national income. For many purposes, especially that of taxation, 
this is an accurate view and summation ; and all that I urge is that 
it cannot be adduced in comparison with the total value of our 
exports as giving the true proportion between the value of foreign 
trade and the value of our trade as a whole, since the two totals are 
not of the same material. 

Mr. Hobson gets rid of any difficulty in his first argument by 
presenting his second, which indeed, if admissible, would threaten 
to take away the value of foreign trade altogether. He advances 
the proposition that, if foreign trade did not exist, the labour and 
the capital that find occupation in the production of commodities 
sent abroad would still be operative, though through other channels, 
in the production of commodities for which there would be an ever 
corresponding demand at home. This is a very comfortable doctrine, 
but I must confess to regarding it as an extravagant reaction against 
the error o° idolising foreign trade. Mr. Hobson says that in the 
absence of foreign demand the commodities produced for exportation 
(or equivalent commodities) would be consumed at home, since ‘ what- 
ever is produced can be consumed.’ The capacity fpr consumption 
is no doubt extensible, but the process of getting rid of commodities 
produced can only be sustained by the production of commodities 
exchanged for them in satisfaction of the wants of their producers, 
and this production of equivalent exchangeable commodities is not 
so easily capable of augmentation. We could all of us easily extend 
our consumption of the commodities and services of othérs, but we 
cannot so easily satisfy these others by producing and giving them 
something they are- content to take in exchange. Mr. Hobson 
himself in a subordinate phrase expresses the true limitations im- 
posed on such production. These are found in restricted natural 
resources and the actual condition of the arts of industry; and, 
although a capacity of developing the arts of industry would not 
disappear with the destruction of foreign markets, the range of natural 
resources could not be extended so as to allow the working of them 
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to fill up the gap that has been created. If we were to consider any 
defined area, such as that of Great Britain, surrounded with Berkeley’s 
wall of brass so as to shut out the rest of the world, a certain popu- 
lation could be maintained upon it, such as the development of the 
arts of industry at any time would enable the working inhabitants to 
support by applying those arts to the natural resources of the country. 
With the continued development of the arts and with a possible 
discovery of new resources the population would be augmented, or the 
labour of production diminished and the standard of comfort and of 
life raised. Improvements in the economy of exchange might serve 
still further to increase the means of support and therefore the 
numbers of the population. But at any given moment there would be 
what may be described as an instantaneous total, representing the mass 
of the population appropriate to that moment. We canimagine another 
area with different natural resources, walled in by another exclusive 
wall of brass, having its appropriate population living through the 
application of their arts to their resources. Break down the two 
walls of brass so as to allow of free interchange of commodities 
between the two peoples and there will arise, through the principle 
of the division of labour, increased facilities in the supplies of the 
wants of the two peoples, with a corresponding augmentation of their 
numbers until a point had been reached when, regarding the two 
areas as joined together, there would be realised an instantaneous mass 
of population corresponding to theirdeveloped arts and their diversified 
resources. It must be noted in passing that in these illustrations 
each country is supposed to have been filled up according to the arts 
of the time, since, if one were only half occupied and in the other 
the limit of population had been reached, the removal of the barriers 
separating the two might cause a partial depopulation of the 
second by transfer to the first. The essential point is that foreign 
trade is but a mode of the economic distribution of labour in the 
satisfaction of human wants, and in its normal course augments the 
population of the countries engaged in it. If we could compare the 
population which Great Britain would sustain walled around by 
impassable brass with what it sustains to-day we might get some 
measure of the estimate to be put upon our foreign trade. It is no 
answer to say that such isolation is impossible. The barriers of 
language, of different measures, of habits and customs, and of hostile 
tariffs, effective and too effective as they are, are indeed but feeble 
attempts at complete isolation. But the extreme case which fancy 
suggests is serviceable if it compels us to realise how much the 
nations of the world are really dependent upon one another; and 
how of all nations our own, as that which possesses the greatest 
foreign commerce, is the most dependent. 

I have thought it worth while to examine Mr. Hobson’s argument 
not only because I would not have the force of his book weakened 
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by this unsound addition, but also because it could easily be used by 
those who hanker after protection in support of their propositions. If 
an equivalent home trade could with only a transitory dislocation 
of usage take the place of foreign trade, why should we not make 
ourselves independent, or indeed why should we not, dispensing with 
the co-operation of foreigners, call into existence an additional 
industrial population at home? I suppose Mr. Hobson has some 
answer to this suggestion, though I do not see what it could be. It 
isno invention ofmine. Mr. Carnegie, in his discourse at St. Andrews 
in the spring when installed as Lord Rector, expatiated on the double 
advantages of home trade over foreign trade, as if the one could at 
any moment take the place of the other, and he seems never to have 
suspected that the destruction of foreign trade, so far from tending in 
the end to the augmentation of home trade, would certainly curtail it. 
It is almost impossible to read his simple pages without a smile. 
He wrote : 

Exchange of products benefit both buyer and seller. With British home 
commerce, both are Britons; with foreign commerce one only is a Briton, the 
other a foreigner. Hence, home commerce is doubly profitable, and this is not all, 
when the article exported, such as machinery or coal for instance, is used for 
developing the resources or manufactures of the importing country and enable it 


to compete with those of the exporting country, the disadvantage of this foreign 
commerce to the seller, except upon the profit of the sale, is obvious. 


T know not how this instruction was received by the University 
audience to which it was addressed, but the underlying assumption 
that commerce with other countries could without difficulty be 
displaced at any time by an equal commerce at home would scarcely 
be accepted by anyone who seriously considered it. If we attempted 
to supply our food wants at home by forbidding imports of bread- 
stuffs and meat from abroad, we should doubtless increase the 
agricultural production here, but the process involves something like 
starvation and reduction of population to the level that could be 
sustained under the new conditions. Free trade in corn has in fact 
increased the quantity of our industry and the numbers of our 
population to a degree which incalculably outweighs the diminution 
of agricultural produce and the reduction of agricultural labourers. 
Even Mr. Carnegie’s second and more taking suggestion, that the 
exportation of machinery is a palpable case of self-injury when 
the machinery may be employed to produce commodities com- 
peting with commodities produced here, will not be found on 
examination so self-evident as he assumes. If we send steam 
ploughs and threshing machines to the corn-producing valleys of 
the Danube, we aid in developing agriculture furnishing supplies 
for our own wants in partial substitution for supplies at home, yet we 
effect on the balance a considerable gain. So again we have sent 
mining machinery all over the world to facilitate the development 
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of mines whence we have got tin and copper more easily than we 
could get them in England, and the English nation has gained, 
though Cornish miners have had to face new conditions of industry in 
other lands. In these and all similar cases the activity of the United 
Kingdom as a working factor in the economy of the world has been 
developed, though the activity of one or another branch of industry 
within the United Kingdom has been curtailed or has disappeared. 
The whole process which has gone on has been that of finding for our 
country its true place in the world’s division of labour, and so far the 
process has been marked by a continuous growth of our national 
industry as a whole and of the population serving it. We have been 
able to regard this cosmopolitan movement with satisfaction, and, 
though we know it has advanced quickly because it has been un- 
fettered, we see from the experience of other countries that the 
irrepressible energy of trade would have demonstrated itself in spite 
of the fetters that might have been imposed on its activity. It is, 
however, true that, though free trade accelerates the industrial growth 
of a country, it may be powerless to arrest its decline. Just as one 
branch of the industry within a nation may die away whilst the 
national industry grows, so in the organisation of world-production 
the allotted service of a particular nation may decay whilst the 
industry of the world is growing. The conditions of advantage of 
which man avails himself in supplying his wants may pass from one 
country to another, and the pre-eminence which has been the pride 
of generations may come to be the distinction of other lands. The 
suggestion has its warnings, but a realisation of the fundamental 
cause of the threatened change must convince us that it is some- 
thing for which we may prepare ourselves but which we cannot 
avert. Ifa nation has grown in wealth and numbers through its 
capacity of supplying with relatively least labour the wants of other 
populations, and a new spring of still easier supply arises either 
through the exhaustion of resources at home or the discovery of 
rich resources abroad, the nation threatened with deposition cannot 
by action within its own borders prevent the change nor could it 
hope to compel the world whose wants it had supplied to abstain 
from accepting the more easily acquired supplies which time and the 
world movement brought to the fore. It is the fondest of delusions 
to suppose that a nation which has arrived at the situation thus 
described can hope to escape from it by imposing obstacles to im- 
portations from other countries. Its position has been reached 
through freedom of commerce, and restrictions on this freedom, so 
far from helping to preserve its superiority, could only accelerate its 
decline. 


LEONARD COURTNEY. 
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SOME MORE LETTERS OF MRS. CARLYLE 


Tuomas CARLYLE was often blamed for his alleged brutality ; but 
what is to be said of the cruelty of the fate which has already 
entailed upon a proud, contemptuous Scot, genuinely scornful of the 
crowd and the chatter of the tea-table, more than twenty octavo 
volumes filled with little else but the most private affairs of the 
great Prophet of Silence and his sarcastic Lady? His house can 
hardly be whitewashed, or his bedroom turned out, or his temper 
tried; he cannot go to Germany, or Scotland, or Wales, hardly take 
a ride, or even a walk, but it is all described by one or other of the 
spouses with a fire, force, and fury like 


when some mighty painter dips 
His pencil in the hues of earthquake and eclipse. 


Had any corresponding misfortune, or the beggarliest fraction of 
such, fallen upon one of Carlyle’s contemporaries, it is as terrible to 
think of the words, biting, insulting, flaming, he would have hurled 
both at the books and their editors as it is impossible to fathom the 
depths of the oceanic contempt he must have bestowed upon the 
esurient herd of idle, blabbing readers. It is a hard fate to befall 
apy man—but that it should be Carlyle’s ! 

How came it about? So long as the Carlyles lived, and to the 
gloomy end of the survivor, dignity was their portion. They led 
their lives after their own fashion and in a way which, while it 
attracted no particular attention, won universal respect and even 
admiration. Carlyle’s fame gradually became world-wide; he had 
his readers in all classes and in many countries; he was a great man 
wherever he went, and his mode and habits of life seemed so to befit 
his moralities and preachments that it did seem as if at last we were 
to find a modern instance of the hero as man of letters. It was no 
question of agreement or disagreement—of ‘ Cromwells,’ ‘ Fredericks,’ 
or ‘Nigger Questions ’—but here, walking along the King’s Road, 
Chelsea, was a veritable man of genius, of great reading, over- 
whelming humour and boisterous fancy ; who was also a man of the 
nicest honour, and with a tender human heart; who paid his bills, 
though he never went to church ; who scorned all the vulgarities of 
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life and disregarded many of its conventions, and through it all 
lived under the same roof with his own wife, to whom he was known 
to be strongly and even devotedly attached. 

All these things remain severely true unto this day, and yet 
something has happened to rob the air of its crisp freshness, and to 
blacken, or at least obscure, the simple retrospect of a life noble and 
well spent. What is it? Sartor Resartus remains a burning bush, 
still unconsumed, with its passages of immortal fame. The French 
Revolution, the Cromwell, Past and Present, Chartism, the Miscel- 
lanies, and the six volumes of Frederick, are still there—one dare 
not add untouched by time; but even though it should be their not 
unusual destiny to crumble away, they at least cannot fail to make 
splendid ruins, which for long centuries will bear witness that the 
man who first put them together was a mighty workman in his day. 
What, then, has happened ? Why, these twenty odd octavo volumes 
have happened ; it is they, dotting the landscape like so many factory 
chimneys, that have darkened the sky. I do not suggest there 
should have been no life of Carlyle, for despite his wish—‘ express 
biography of me I had really rather that there should be none’— 
express biography there was certain to be. Publishers see to that. 
A great man is a family asset, and a hard-up Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may yet include in his death duties the cash value of a 
dead man’s ‘ life,’ even before it has been written. A ‘life of Carlyle,’ 
the greatest man of letters since Johnson, could not fail to be 
written—but twenty volumes seem proof enough that the job has 
been mismanaged, and got into too many hands. It would be a 
shocking thing if the ‘ Affair Cariyle’ were to become a bore. 

Who is to blame for this startling output ? 

Carlyle, it may be said, began it with his Reminiscences in two 
volumes and his Letters and Memorials of his wife in three; but it 
ought to be easy to remember that Carlyle was before everything 
else a picturesque historian, and the deftest possible handler and 
annotator of correspondence. To work furiously at subjects, foaming 
at the bit, cursing at large, had becomea lifelong habit. His amazing 
vocabulary, almost every word of which gave him as he wrote it the 
fierce pangs of semi-creation, clamoured for constant employment. 
He had a memory which found storage for everything; no family 
saying, no old Annandale jest was too trivial, if once it had struck his 
abnormally developed sense of the humorous, ever to be forgotten. 
He was likewise a sentimentalist, of truly prodigious dimensions. 
When, therefore, his wife was snatched away, and he was left alone with 
his teeming brain to brood over the past, to him unforgotten and 
unforgettable, what wonder that the old expert, more than half dead 
though he was after his terrific grapple with Frederick (‘trying to 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear,’ as his wife remarked with her 
usual fierce discrimination), should fall upon her papers, and have set 
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himself busily to work preparing them for a possible publication ‘ten 
or twenty years after my death, if indeed printed at all,’ as his last 
labour here below. 

A picturesque historian himself, and an immense lover of those 
small details of life and character upon which his devouring eye and 
leaping humour were wont to seize and his pen make merry in his 
histories and biographies, and having no intention of publishing 
before him—‘ the brute of a world’ being altogether lost sight of as 
he sat alone at his toil—it is surely not surprising that he overlooked 
in his pious, yet ever artistic, desire to lift his dead wife on to a 
literary pedestal of her own, the greater charms of dignity and some 
of the ‘reticences’ and ‘silences’ of home. He was too great an 
artist to fail ; a letter of Jane Welsh Carlyle’s, annotated by Thomas her 
spouse, is always, in their favourite phrase, first uttered by the lips of 
one of Leigh Hunt’s children, ‘a good joy’; but, great as are the 
Letters and Memorials, one may feel sure that Mrs. Carlyle, whose 
cutting insight had long foreseen for herself, did her husband survive 
her, a ‘splendid apotheosis,’ would have shuddered at the thought of 
going down to posterity—she, the wittiest of women—as the much- 
tried, much-exacting mistress of a tribe of ‘ Kirkcaldy Helens,’ 
‘Lancaster Janes,’ ‘ Dumfries Nancies,’ ‘ Irish Fannies,’ in revolt for 
having to do ‘the washing’ at home, and as the heroine of a thirty 
years’ war with those household pests Mazzini was content to 
call ‘small beings,’ but she by a blunter name. 

Judicious editing would have spared Mrs. Carlyle’s feelings. 
Editing there was, ruthless enough ; for Mr. Froude, being himself 
an artist no less than Carlyle, did not hesitate to take whatever he 
wanted for his own Life of Carlyle out of the draft Letters and 
Memorials, and this without a word of explanation. One artist had 
no right so to mangle the work of another. In addition to this 
transmission of material, Froude, in the exercise of a necessary dis- 
cretion, omitted many letters Carlyle had annotated. So of editing 
there was no lack, but of judicious, kindly editing there was too 
little. 

Between the Carlyles and Mr. Froude there flowed both Tweed, 
Trent, and the history of the whole world. He understood nothing 
about their evolution. They had come out of another land than his. 
Froude’s own education can hardly be accounted a success. When 
he was quite grown up, it took him by surprise to find out that two 
such men as Newman and Carlyle could differ radically about 
religion ; he would have us believe that, accomplished Oxford scholar 
though he was, this astonishing discovery struck him all of a heap. 
The rags and tatters of his discarded Anglican orders fiuttered 
behind him long enough to make it startling for him to unearth a 
couple as completely unchurched, so genuinely indifferent to all and 
everything contained in the Book of Common Prayer, as were Mr. 
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and Mrs. Carlyle. This spectacle, interesting, instructive, but hardly 
unique, affected Froude’s judgment so much that, instead of 
recognising, as so shrewd and competent a man must have done but 
for his childish education, that genius and eloquence and humour 
do not by themselves supply the places of philosophy and religion, 
he must needs hail the stormiest of rhetoricians, the most exuberant 
of humourists, and one of the very best of men, as his ‘ master,’ at 
whose girdle jingled the keys of the universe. This mood lasted for 
a while, during which the disciple had to furbish up a faith in 
Cromwell Covenanters and Calvinists which the ‘master’ himself 
probably never quite seriously entertained. But the mood finally 
changed under the influence of the corrosive sarcasms and world- 
wide scepticism of Mrs. Carlyle, whose sad history, as Froude read it, 
he thought it his duty to tell at large. Whether Froude ever 
understood Mrs. Carlyle must always remain doubtful, but by dint of 
not over-scrupulous editing, and a happy knack of writing, natural 
to a picturesque historian, he certainly has managed to divide the 
Carlyle ‘ reading-public’ into two classes—husband’s men and wife’s 
men, with, perhaps, a tertiwm quid which damns them both for a 
quarrelsome couple. How horrible an epilogue! how hateful a 
catastrophe ! 

It is never wise, and seldom decent, to interfere between man 
and wife. You cannot hope to know the real facts, even if you con- 
descend to collect gossip. If Mr. Froude had only been content to 
leave the matter alone, and do his plain duty as an honest and 
discreet editor of the Reminiscences and Letters and Memorials, we 
should have been spared a ‘ pluister’ ! and splutter which still endures. 


The time for repose had come at last, 
But long, long after the storm is past 
tolls the turbid, turbulent billow. 


Froude’s notion, that Carlyle prepared the Letters and Memorials 
in a spirit of deep abiding remorse, as of a man self-convicted of horrid 
selfishness, is extravagantly far-fetched. What, in Froude’s opinion, 
was the head and front of Carlyle’s offending? His devotion for 
Lady Ashburton. But nowhere else does Carlyle state his admira- 
tion for this gracious lady so strongly and so unabashedly as he 
does in these very Memorials. It does not weigh upon his mind or 
poison his memory one atom. What cut Carlyle tothe heart was the 
sadness of his wife’s life, he being of grim necessity absorbed in his 
French Revolutions, Cromwells, and Fredericks, whilst she, thriftiest 
of wives, was grappling with narrow means and ungracious circum- 
stance. He longed to let the world know how brilliant was her wit, 
how lively her pen, how great her courage. As for Mrs. Carlyle, she 

! ‘What a pluister_(mess) John has made of the place!’ was the comment of old 


Walter Welsh, the minister of Auchtertool, after reading Dr. Carlyle’s prose version 
of Dante’s ‘ Hell.’ 
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knew well enough, be her grievances what they might, that she had 
- by her marriage secured for herself the very fittest audience for her 
peculiar humour to be found in all Europe. Carlyle never, from first 
to last, ceased to admire his wife’s somewhat bitter tongue, though 
the ‘ cauldness’ of its blast sometimes made even him shiver. Was 
it nothing to have such constant appreciation from such a man! 
Suppose she had married a fool—no difficult thing to do according to 
the Carlylian statistics! Poor fool. Her health was bad and her mode 
of drugging herself portentous (and she a doctor’s daughter), but until 
her last years her vitality remained amazing. Takeaday at random, 
the 13th of August, 1855; she is in her fifty-fourth year, and what 
doesshedo? She is up betimes, and catches the eight o’clock Chelsea 
boat ‘ witha good tide’ for London Bridge Station, whereshe buys herself 
a third-class return ticket to Brighton, which place she reaches in an 
open railway carriage ‘ without the least fatigue.’ On alighting at 
Brighton she plunges into the sea, and after her bathe walks along 
the shore to an inn, which, as usual, she finds noisy and dirty. She 
continues her stroll along the cliffs till she reaches Rottingdean, four 
miles off. She falls in love with Rottingdean, and fixes upon a 
cottage as the very place she has long been searching for as a summer 
retreat. She dines at the little inn, devouring two fresh eggs, a plate- 
ful of home-baked bread-and-butter and a pint bottle of Guinness. She 
lies on the cliff for an hour and a half, and then walks back to 
Brighton, and searches up and down its streets for the agent, whose 
name and address she had got wrong. At last she finds him, and 
almost commits herself to take the cottage. She travels back to 
London Bridge, walks to St. Paul’s, where she gets the Chelseaomnibus, 
alighting at a shop near home to write the agent a letter, and then 
on foot to 5 Cheyne Row.? The next day she complains of a little 
stiffness. This is suspiciously like ‘rude health.’ Had anyone ever 
ventured to be ‘wae’ for Mrs. Carlyle to her face, I wish I could 
believe she would not have replied with one of her favourite Annandale 
stories: ‘ Damn ye !—be wae for yersel.’ 

It must, I think, be admitted that it was Froude who, in cricketing 
phrase, has ‘ queered the pitch.’ 

The mischief once done it was certain and right that an attempt 
to undo it should be made. If we were to have so much, a little 
more material of an explanatory and mitigating nature may perhaps 
be welcomed. 

Two more volumes—‘ New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle, annotated by Thomas Carlyle and edited by Alexander 
Carlyle, with an Introduction by Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D.’— 
have just made their appearance, published by Mr. John Lane. 

The introduction is a fine, spirited piece of writing, albeit some- 
what disfigured to my lay mind by too many medical words; but 
2 Letters and Memorials, ii. 250. 

Vor, LITI—No, 315 3H 
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I suppose in a scientific age we must begin to learn to put up with 
scientific terminology. Sir James is, as we all know, a first-rate 
fighting-man, and he states his case for his illustrious client—I had 
almost written patient—Thomas Carlyle, with immense verve and that 
complete knowledge of the ‘ cradle-land’ of both the spouses so unfortu- 
nately lacking in Mr. Froude. Sir James covers the whole ground of 
this unhappy controversy, and it is at least a pious wish that this 
may be the last time we shall hear of it; for could the dead be con- 
sulted, could another Dante visit the sad realms of Dis, and, standing 
on the shore, hear those mournful Scottish voices, who can doubt 
that they would be heard to cry as they were swept along, ‘ For 
pity’s sake, leave us alone’ ? 

As for the Letters themselves, they are those of which Mr. Froude 
made no use, or only partial use, either in his Life or in his edition 
of the Letters and Memorials. Froude was a famous artist, however 
unscrupulous as an editor, and it speaks volumes for Mrs. Carlyle’s 
superlative excellence as a letter-writer that what Froude rejected, 
for whatever reasons, should now be found so delightful. It isa 
detestable literary maxim—‘The king’s chaff is better than other 
men’s grain ’"—which too often has been made the excuse for obscuring 
great reputations by the publication of poor stuff. But Mrs. Carlyle’s 
particular gift seems never to have failed her. These new letters 
are every whit as good as their predecessors, and are full of the 
merry phrases, the bits of stories, the ‘coterie speech,’ floating on 
the surface of the ‘rapid bright flowing style,’ which always made 
them so unmixed a delight to the man to whom most of them were 
addressed, and for whose delectation or reproof they principally were in- 
tended. ‘ Beautiful, cheery, graceful, true,’ are Carlyle’s own words 
in relation to them—words which he used like the critic he was, each 
one being charged with its own particular burden of meaning. We 
have, indeed, even in these new volumes, too much of that eternal 
housemaid and the terrifying bug, but an unhappy fate seems to 
have made the conjunction unavoidable. 


I saw the ‘noble lady’ (Mrs. Montague) that night, and a strange, tragic 
sight she was! sitting all alone in a low-ceilinged confined room at the top of 
Proctor’s house; a French bed in a corner, some relics of the grand Bedford 
Square drawing-room (small pictures and the like) scattered about. Herself 
stately, artistic as ever; not a line of her figure, not a fold of her dress, changed 
since we knew her first, twenty years and more. She made me sit on a low chair 
opposite to her (she had sent for me to come up), and began to speak of Edward 
Irving and long ago as if it were last year—last month! There was something 
quite overpowering in the whole thing: the Pagan grandeur of the old woman, 
retired from the world, awaiting death, as erect and unyielding as ever, contrasted 
so strangely with the mean bedroom at the top of the house and the uproar of 
company going on below. And the Past which she seemed to live and move in felt 
to gather round me too, till [ fairly laid my head on her lap and burst into tears. 
She stroked my hair very gently, and said, ‘I think, Jane, your manner never 
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changes any more than your hair, which is still black, I see.’ ‘But you too are 
not changed,’ I said. When I had staid with her an hour or so, she insisted on my 
going back to the company, and embraced me as she never did before. Nota hard 
word did she say about anyone, and her voice, tho’ clear and strong as of old, 
had a human modulation in it. You may fancy the humour in which I went 
back to the party, which was then at a white heat of excitement—about nothing. 


Mrs. Montague is the lady who once said to Mrs. Carlyle, ‘ Jane, 
everybody is born with a vocation, and yours is to write little 
notes.’ 

One faculty Mrs. Carlyle certainly lacked—the best gift of the 
gods, far surpassing that of writing little notes—the ‘ faculty of being 


happy.’ 
Writing from Humbie Farm, above Aberdour, in Fife, she says to 
perhaps her greatest friend, Mrs. Russell of Thornhill : 


Our lodging here is all, and more than all, that could be expected of seaside 
quarters, the beautifullest view in the created world! Rooms enough, well-sized, 
well-furnished and quite clean; command of what Mr. C. calls ‘ soft food’ for 
both himself and horse. As for me, soft food is the last sort I find useful. And as 
for air, there can be none purer than this. Decidedly there is everything here 
needed for happiness, but just one thing—the faculty of being happy. And that, 
unfortunately, I never had much of in my best days; and in the days that are it 
is lost to me altogether. 


Her threnody over her dead ‘ Nero’ must touch many hearts ; she 
is again writing to Mrs. Russell : 


If I am less ill than usual this winter, I am more than usually sorrowful. 
For I have lost my dear little companion of eleven years standing: my little Nero 
isdead! And the grief his death has caused me has been wonderful, even to my- 
self. His patience and gentleness and loving struggle to do all his little bits of 
duties under his painful illness up to the last hour of his life was very strange and 
touching, and had so endeared him to everybody in the house that I am happily 
spared all reproaches for wasting so much feeling on a dog.” Mr. C. couldn’t have 
reproached me, for he himself was in tears at the poor little thing’s end! and his 
own heart was (as he phrased it) ‘ unexpectedly and distractedly torn to pieces 
with it.’ As for Charlotte, she went about for three days after with her face all 
swollen and red with weeping. But on the fourth day she got back her good looks 
and gay spirits, and much sooner Mr. C. had got to speak of ‘ poor Nero’ composedly 
enough. Only to me does my dear wee dog remain a constantly recurring blank and 
a thought of strange sadness! What ts become of that little, beautiful, graceful 
life, so full of love and loyalty and sense of duty up to the last moment that it 
animated the body of that little dog? Is it to be extinguished, abolished, 
annihilated in an instant, while the brutalised two-legged so-called human creature 
who dies in a ditch, after having outraged all duties and caused nothing but pain 
and disgust to all concerned with him—is he to live for ever? It is impossible for 
me to believe that. I couldn’t help saying so in writing to my Aunt Grace, and 
expected a terrible lecture for it. But notso! Grace, who had been fond of my 
little dog, couldn’t find in her heart to speak unkindly on this subject—nay, actually 
gave me a reference to a verse in Romans which seemed to warrant my belief in 
the immortality of animal life as well as human. One thing is sure anyhow—my 
little dog is buried at the top of our garden, and I grieve for him as if he had been 
my little human child. 

3Hz 
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Mr. Arnold has expressed some of the same feelings, though 
with greater restraint, in imperishable verse, over the grave of his 
dachshund ‘ Geist’: 

That loving heart, that patient soul, 
Had they indeed no longer span, 


To run their course, and reach their goal, 
And read their homily to man ? 


That steadfast, mournful strain, consoled 
By spirits gloriously gay, 
And temper of heroic mould— 
What, was four years their whole short day ? 


Stern law of every mortal lot! 

Which man, proud man, finds hard to bear, 
And builds himself I know not what 

Of second life, I know not where. 


When it comes to the point even of a little dog’s death neither 
eloquent philosophers, nor their wives, nor poets can carry us farther 
into the mystery of things than the most commonplace of our 
neighbours. Someone dies, says Browning, man, woman, or dog, 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 

As old and new at once as nature’s self 

To rap, and knock, and enter in our soul, 

Take hands, and dance there, a fantastic ring, 
found the ancient idol, on his base again, 

The grand Perhaps! 


Judicious editing is never an easy matter—let us concede so 
much to Mr. Froude. Even this ‘aftermath’ contains a blade or 
two that had better have been burnt. Particularly, what a pity it is 
that we should find once more in print Carlyle’s brutal and barbarous 
judgment upon Charles Lamb. The phrase ‘diluted insanity’ as 
applied to Elia is not only ‘ugly and venomous,’ but downright stupid 
and hard to forgive. Could the matter be looked into it would, I 
expect, be found that the unpopularity Sir James Crichton-Browne 
deprecates, which undoubtedly followed upon the too hasty publi- 
cation and careless editing of the Reminiscences and the Memorials, 
is attributable not to flirtations, real or supposed, with any ‘ great 
lady,’ or to alleged ‘ wife-neglect,’ but to Carlyle’s unhappy habit of 
indulging himself (chiefly in private talk and correspondence) in 
random vituperation. Heavy and public has been his penance for 
what should have remained a secret sir. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 





LONDON CONGESTION AND 
CROSS-TRAFFIC 


In the excellent article on ‘ the tangle of London locomotion’ which 
Mr. Sidney Low contributed to the December number of this 
Review he showed very clearly how necessary it was that any 
Royal Commission appointed for the purpose of endeavouring 
to straighten out this tangle should have a very wide reference ; and 
from the favourable answer given by the Prime Minister to Mr. 
Bryce, who asked for an inquiry ‘into the means of locomotion and 
transportation in London on and beneath the surface’—the words 
‘and transportation’ were of crucial ‘importance—we gathered that 
the Government share this view. Since then the Commission has 
been appointed and has got to work, and the variety of the points 
on which it is asked to report is the best reading which we poor 
Londoners have had for many a long day. For it foreshadows a 
really comprehensive inquiry into free and fast locomotion. The 
Commissioners are empowered to look into all methods, not only trains 
and tubes which run on a special track to the exclusion of everything 
else, tramways which run on the ordinary roads to the inconvenience 
of everything else, but omnibuses, cabs, carriages and carts, the 
conveyances of the individual, which can carry everything and every- 
body, which can start anywhere, stop anywhere, and end up anywhere. 
let them, then, remember that though urgent, bitterly urgent, 
and clamant, and fashionable, is the housing question, there are 
other ways of dealing with it than by entraining the workers night 
and morning to and from the outskirts, and that they might work 
as well as sleep in the fresh air of the suburbs if only the product 
of their labours could be brought cheaply and speedily to the 
centralised marts where it is to be sold or to the actual consumer. 
Let them also note that the converse of this holds good, and that 
the rich must be considered as well as the poor ; if only because, once 
the power of travelling fast all over the town and suburbs is assured, 
there will no longer be that anxiety to live in or near the centre which 
has the result of driving out the man who can only afford a few 
shillings for his house room. At a meeting in Holborn one of my 
constituents said that what he wanted to see was the well-to-do 
821 
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tempted to the fringe, to make room nearer in for the poor man 
whose work could not be moved from there. Above all let them not 
forget that the congestion of London has grown through the trade 
of London, and that it is on that trade, retail as well as wholesale, 
that London lives. It is the life-blood of the town, which should 
course through every vein right out to each extremity. If the 
great old city is to be allowed to suffer permanently from blood to 
the head, with clots in every artery, she will die of the obstruction. 

Now it is unnecessary to discourse upon the influences born in 
the past which have resulted in the great position which London 
now holds ; sufficient be it for us that to-day she stands the biggest 
city that the world has known, and in imminent danger of being 
strangled by her own bulk. Strangled because, while from the four 
quarters of the globe, from all parts of the British Isles, from the 
open country round about, men and goods are hurried with all the 
speed that modern Science has made possible in towards the centre, 
once she has delivered them there, up to now Science has seemed to 
sit down with folded hands, helpless and hopeless. Outside she has 
annihilated space, inside she seems to do nothing but pull up the 
roads. What is the reason of this? Is it powerlessness to cope 
with vested interests and ancient rights? is it a paralysis caused by 
the action of municipalities—for modern municipalities are not as a 
rule the friends of scientific venture, in which they are apt to scent 
the triumph and material advantage of the individual, patents and 
monopolies ?—or is it simply evidence that our system of local govern- 
ment is old-fashioned and unimaginative? One thing is certain, 
that if London is to live and thrive she must undergo a surgical 
operation on a large scale. 

We are indeed fortunate that, at the moment when we are called 
upon to face this painful necessity, Science has at last awakened 
and come to our aid, and is in a fair way to provide us with a new 
remedy. Tubes are all very well, but apart from their probable 
danger to health—for Londoners were not born rabbits—we must 
always remember that they cater only for passenger traffic, and 
that they no way assist or can be made to assist the trade of the 
town. Lifts and stairs are troublesome enough for human beings, 
they are impossible for goods, and in most cases ‘ handling’ and ‘ break 
of bulk’ will turn a certain profit into a certain loss. But now we 
are in process of being reinforced by horseless vehicles, which, 
capable as they will be of travelling all day and every day at twice the 
pace of any draught animal, and over any distance, should do much 
to help us out of our difficulties. Only we must be careful that 
we give them a fair chance and do not cripple their usefulness. We 
must remember that the most notable of their many advantages lies 
in their speed, and that anything which reduces them to the low 
level of the slow-moving traffic of our blocked central thoroughfares 
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will seriously detract from their value. It is of no very great 
account to-day to a horsed omnibus whose outside limit of speed 
along an empty road is some seven miles an hour, if, as it gets 
towards the centre, it is blocked for a few minutes, but the same 
number of wasted minutes will be doubly objectionable to the 
motor-bus of to-morrow, which will easily cover twice the distance in 
the same time. And this is not only the question of omnibuses. I 
sometimes wonder if many people realise that, though on the railway 
and on the sea we have got away from the old tradition, in our streets 
to-day for all vehicles we limit our speed of progression to two rates, 
the same that have held good since the dawn of civilisation—the 
trotting and walking pace of a horse! In the future this limitation 
will. go by the board, the new generation will demand to go faster, 
and we shall have light carts covering the ground at twelve miles an 
hour instead of six, and coal carts, brewer’s drays and heavy vans 
doing six miles where they did three before. Time means money 
for everybody, and cart and man will be able to do twice the work ; 
only we must free the streets for them. 

And so we naturally come to the question, what causes the 
congestion in our thoroughfares, and what can we do to relieve it ? 
There are many causes avoidable and unavoidable. I am not going 
to discuss the breaking up of the surface of the roads, whether for 
repair or to get at pipes ; these are unnatural causes of an intermittent 
nature, outside the sphere of this article. Let us take the others, 
the natural causes which obtain always. Our streets are too narrow 
for what has to get along them. They can be widened. The 
County Council will see to it; it is simply a matter of expense. 
We mix our traffic, making the fast wait upon the slow; why not 
reserve certain streets for certain classes of locomotion? The police 
can arrange it. If their powers are not sufficient Parliament can 
give them more. That is simply a matter of the greatest con- 
venience of the greatest number. And it is the same with crawling 
cabs, bad and thoughtless drivers, heavy carts which take twice the 
width which is their due, and vans which stand for an interminable 
period opposite houses and shops. The individual who blocks the 
King’s highway to the disadvantage of the community should be 
punished by law. But there is one reason which overtops all the 
others, and which street-widening and police regulations may 
mitigate, but which they cannot do away with. A reason which is 
the fault of nobody. A reason which has driven the tubes and is 
driving the tramways underground, and which is the one certain bar 
to fast locomotion on the surface, and that is ‘ cross-traffic.’ This 
can be easily shown. If two bodies travelling in different directions 
arrive at a fixed point simultaneously, one of them must give way. If 
on the boundless Sahara desert one caravan crosses at right angles 
the track of another caravan, and they meet, one must wait. And 
this is what happens all day and every day whenever two people 
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desire to cross one another’s paths. In individual cases it matters 
nothing, in the mass everything. 

Now perhaps my readers would realise this better if they would 
accompany me in fancy along one of the main roads from west to 
east, on an ordinary summer afternoon. It is of no consequence 
how we travel—in carriage, or cab, or motor car, on the top of an 
omnibus or in a butcher’s cart, on a bicycle or in a coal waggon— 
we should encounter the same obstacles. The faster we are capable 
of moving, the more in a hurry we are, the more annoying it will be. 
Supposing that we wanted to get to the Bank and started’at the 
top of Sloane Street. I am prepared to stake my reputation that 
we are in difficulties as follows. At Albert Gate we are stopped 
dead by the carriages going in and out of Hyde Park, a right angle 
crossing which the widening of Knightsbridge now being carried 
out by the County Council will do little to improve. Once clear of 
the congestion which this crossing causes—for in all cases we must 
remember that the crowding extends for some distance in every 
direction from the actual point of contact—nothing will stop us till 
we reach Hyde Park Corner. Again carriages coming out of the 
Park. At Hamilton Place, which we will consider more particularly 
later on, we are in danger of our lives, but once past its perils we 
are free. A hansom called across the road, or coming out of Down 
Street or Half Moon Street, may make it necessary to apply the 
brake, but we need never stand still till we get under the influence 
of the north and south traffic trying to get back and forward 
from Berkeley Street, Dover Street, Albemarle Street, and Bond 
Street to Arlington Street, and St. James’s Street. There is not a 
day in the year when we shall not be stopped at one or other of 
these openings, sometimes that whole quarter of a mile may be 
jammed up in a solid mass for a quarter of an hour. And still, once 
past the Burlington Arcade, we go gaily on again. At Piccadilly 
Circus, at the bottom of the Haymarket, by Morley’s Hotel and 
Charing Cross Station we shall waste more time, however fast we 
may travel between these points, and it may easily take us longer 
to negotiate the Wellington Street crossing than to cover the whole 
remaining length of the Strand. And we can say the same of 
Ludgate Circus, and the crossing at the Mansion House Station and 
the Mansion House itself. Over the whole distance, which is rather 
more than three miles, even with the very best of driving, anything 
from a quarter to three quarters of our time we shall be standing still 
or reduced to our slowest pace. With a free run the most indifferent 
of motor conveyances would cover the distance in twenty minutes ; 
we shall be lucky if we accomplish it in forty. There are few things, 
we are always told, which impress the foreigner more than the way 
the free-born Briton will restrain himself behind the broad blue 
back and uplifted arm of the policeman on point duty, but even the 
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most intelligent of foreigners does not always grasp the language of 
aman who isina hurry. IhopeI have convinced my readers that 
the real bar to fast locomotion is cross-traffic and cross-traffic alone. 

What then can be done? The ordinary widening is of no use 
unless it can be carried out in every direction, a very difficult thing 
to arrange. Even then it cannot pretend to do more than to lessen 
the evil, by making it possible for the vehicles to cross on a broader 
front, thus shortening the string. And we must always remember 
that the wider we make a thoroughfare the more traffic we tempt 
into it, while the expense of setting back the enormously valuable 
frontages of the recognised main roads through London is incalculable. 
To add twenty feet to the width of a street at 10/. a square foot— 
no preposterous price—works out at the rate of over a million a 
mile, And we must not judge by special cases. At Hamilton 
Place the widening of Piccadilly has had a good effect, but there the 
conditions were quite exceptional. We were allowed to take half 
an acre of land off a royal park free of cost, while the facts that the 
elbew room is unlimited—there are three and a half acres more 
round the Wellington statue—and the crossing not at right angles, 
enable the traffic to intermingle and struggle through somehow, by 
the help of many policemen and to the very considerable danger of 
the lieges. So far I have seen only one dead horse there, but it is 
the most alarming place in London. Anyway we can deduce nothing 
from the somewhat qualified success of this venture because there 
is no other place where we can imitate it. Nor can we afford to 
make clearances which will enable the streams to be sorted out as 
they are at Piccadilly Circus or Trafalgar Square, nor even as at 
Ludgate Circus, where we have a notable object lesson of the 
inadequacy of half-hearted measures, with the t’s crossed and the 
i’s dotted, by the splendid success of those who had the imagination 
to build alongside of it the Holborn Viaduct. The fact remains 
that there is only one way of dealing with the trouble in a thoroughly 
satisfactory and scientific manner, and that is by bridges and tunnels, 
as has been more than once pointed out by Sir John Wolfe Barry. 
The ‘ over and under’ method is not a palliative but a complete cure. 
Is it possible to work it ? 

In order that the London County Council should consider the 
matter in all its bearings, I last year put down on the Agenda paper 
the following motion : 


That, having regard to the fact that the traffic in main thoroughfares becomes 
daily more congested, and that such congestion, though assisted by the mixture of 
slow and fast draught and the narrowness of the streets, is even more certainly 
caused by cross-traffic, it be an instruction to the Improvements Committee to 
consider the possibilities of some ‘over and under’ arrangement, by means of 
bridges or subways, in or about every spot where two large streams of vehicles 
have now perforce to wait to cross each other. 
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In course of time the motion came up and was discussed at some 
length. The Council agreed to refer the matter to the Improvements 
Committee, and that Committee in its turn called in those re- 
sponsible for the Bridges and Highways. A small special committee 
was appointed, and Captain Hemphill was elected chairman. At 
our first meeting extracts were quoted from the paper read by Sir 
John Wolfe Barry before the Society of Arts two or three years ago, 
in which he endeavoured to express in monetary value the loss 
caused by cross-traffic on the level at places in the heart of London, 
and it was decided that the best course to pursue was to take two 
points which were good examples, and ask fora report from the 
officers of the Council upon them. The first thing to do was to 
assure ourselves that there was considerable trouble and monetary 
loss certainly caused by cross-traffic at these two places, and this 
was entrusted to the statistical officer. Then we had to find out 
from the engineer whether it was possible to arrange a cure, and at 
what cost. Naturally we turned our attention to two points which 
were at the moment very much before the Council, the two ends of 
what is to be the new Holborn to Strand street, where the north and 
south traffic has perforce to cross these two great arteries from east 
to west. In course of time it was reported to us as follows. 
Roughly 20,000 vehicles of different kinds pass the Wellington 
Street crossing every day between 8 a.M. and 8 p.M., and one third 
of them are stopped for at least half a minute. Stoppages for 
shorter periods were not taken into consideration. At the Holborn 
Restaurant 15,000 pass and 3,000 are stopped. In making their 
report to the Council the Improvements Committee stated : 


The statistical officer has advised us that, making the best estimate possible in 
the circumstances, and taking the lower figure in every case in doubt, he estimates 
a total lost of time to the value of 7,180/. per annum in respect of the stoppages 
at the junction of the Strand with Wellington Street, and of 3,430/. per annum 
at the junction of Holborn with Southampton Row. These estimates are in 
respect of loss of time incurred by individuals only, and the following items are 
excluded altogether from the calculation: (a) delays by temporary checks ; (6) 
delays occurring outside the limits of the twelve hours during which observations 
were made; (c) persons not travelling on business; (d) losses by detention of 
goods ; (e) losses on vehicles; and (7) losses due to the delay of pedestrians, 

We felt that further facts could be obtained if we pursued the examination of 
the case further, but before doing that we proceeded to consider the practicability 
of constructing bridges or subways to relieve the cross-traffic. 

We instructed the chief engineer to report (1) what gradient would be 
necessary to carry a thoroughfare over or under another thoroughfare; (2) what 
are the gradients of Wellington Street north of the Strand, Trafalgar Square, 
Haymarket, and Piccadilly near Half Moon Street ; (8) theminimum headway neces- 
sary to enable vehicles now in ordinary use to pass under a bridge in safety; (4) 
the least thickness needed for the road across a bridge; and (5) whether it would 
be possible in order to reduce the gradient to arrange for the carriageway of a 
bridge to be only a few inches in depth, but supported by the sides of a bridge, 
the footway being perhaps of greater depth. 
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Dealing with these points in order, the engineer has advised us (1) that a 
gradient of 1 in 30 is the steepest which is admissible in providing facilities for 
cross-traffic ; (2) that the gradient of Wellington Street is 1 in 23, the east side 
of Trafalgar Square 1 in 23, the Haymarket 1 in 34, and Piccadilly near Half 
Moon Street 1 in 27; (8) the minimum safe headway for a bridge is 16 feet to 17 
feet, and that for a bridge over such a thoroughfare as the Strand a headway of 
not less than 18 feet should be adopted; (4) if the width between the parapet 
girders of a bridge were 30 feet, a depth of 2 feet 6 inches would be the minimum 
in which a satisfactory structure could be obtained ; (5) that it is not practicable 
to make the depth of construction for the carriageway only a few inches. 

The chief engineer, in dealing with the suggestion for the construction of a 
subway to meet the cross-traffic at the junction of the Strand with Wellington 
Street and of Holborn with Southampton Row, has pointed out that the scheme 
already sanctioned by Parliament for the construction of a shallow underground 
tramway from Theobald’s Road along the new street to the Strand, would make 
the construction of a subway for ordinary vehicular traffic impracticable, and that 
it would also be impracticable to find space for the approaches to a bridge over 
Holborn in consequence of the tramway subway scheme, where it will come to 
the surface in Southampton Row. If a bridge with inclined approaches were 
constructed from Wellington Street to Waterloo Bridge, it would be necessary to 
remove the western steps of Waterloo Bridge and to carry the approach to the 
first abutment of the bridge, with the result that even then the gradient would 
be as steep as 1 in 20. This could be improved to 1 in 30 if the inclined road 
were extended a considerable distance on to Waterloo Bridge, involving a widen- 
ing of the northernmost span of the bridge. - This widening could not be carried 
out by merely widening the arch, but would necessitate a girder span over the 
Victoria Embankment, unless the bridge were widened for its entire length across 
the river. It would be necessary to widen Wellington Street and to place the 
inclined approach in the middle of the widened thoroughfare, because if the 
inclined approach were placed on one side of the street one line of the traffic using 
the approach would, upon reaching Waterloo Bridge, have to cross one line of the 
traffic passing on a level to the Strand, with the result that the construction of 
the bridge would do little more than tend to remove from the Strand the conges- 
tion caused by cross-traffic to the point where the inclined approach delivered on 
to Waterloo Bridge. 

To construct a subway for general traffic from Southampton Row under 
Holborn would not only involve considerable interference with the projected 
tramway subway scheme, but would also make it necessary either to syphon the 
Fleet sewer in Holborn or to divert the sewer at considerable expense. The 
gradients of such a subway would be about 1 in 17 on the north side of Holborn, 
and about 1 in 25 on the south side, whilst if a bridge were constructed the gradients 
would be 1 in 29 on the north of Holborn and about 1 in 17 on the south. 

With these particulars before us, supplied by the Joint Sub-Committee, we 
feel that we have no alternative at the present moment but to advise that the 
question of the construction of a subway or bridge at the junction of the Strand 
with Wellington Street and at the junction of Holborn with Southampton Row 
should be postponed until after the formation of the new street from Holborn to 
the Strand, when we shall be in a position to decide as to the necessity or other- 
wise of the construction of a bridge or subway, having regard to the effect of the 
formation of the new street upon the general traffic, and also the effect of the work- 
ing of the tramway subway from Southampton Row to the Strand. 

We are of opinion, however, that the general question raised in the Council’s 
resolution of the 21st of January, 1902, should be borne in mind, so that whenever 
we are contemplating the widening of main thoroughfares or the construction of 
new streets consideration may be given to the question whether, in connection 
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with any such improvements, some arrangement may be made for the relief of the 
cross-traffic. Our recommendations, suggested by the Joint Sub-Committee, are 
accordingly as follows: 

(a) That the consideration of the question of the construction of a subway or 
bridge at the junction of the Strand with Wellington Street, and at the junction 
of Holborn with Southampton Row, be allowed to remain in abeyance until after 
the formation of the new street from Holborn to the Strand, when it will be possi- 
ble to ascertain the effect of the construction of that street upon the general traffic, 
and also the effect of the working of the tramway subway from Southampton 
Row to the Strand. 

(5) That it be an instruction to the Improvements Committee to bear in mind 
the general question raised in the Council's resolution of the 21st of January, 
1902, whenever the widening of main thoroughfares or the construction of new 
streets is in contemplation, so that consideration may be given to the question 
whether, in connection with any such improvements, some arrangement may be 
made for the relief of the cross-traffic. 


Now I should like to comment upon this report, pointing out 
what it teaches us. As regards the general question, it is enough 
for the moment that it is serious reading and fully justifies the 
inquiry. Turning to the special statements we will take the 
engineer’s portion first. It will be noted that, though the gradient 
of Wellington Street itself is one in twenty-three, he would not 
recommend that the gradient of the approach to a bridge to carry 
the same traffic across to Wellington Street should be steeper than 
one in thirty. He asks for an 18-foot headway and a 2-foot 6-inch 
depth of structure, and points out that this rising approach must be 
in the centre of the road. All through he has wisely laid down what 
would be necessary to make a perfect improvement. In so doing he 
shows us how difficult it would be to achieve perfection in con- 
structing such a bridge or subway—for a subway would come to the 
same thing—in any case where the lie of the ground is not excep- 
tionably favourable. The difficulty will always be in the approaches. 
If the ground is dead level and it were possible to have 16-foot 
headway, a road specially constructed on a steel foundation to be 
only 1 foot thick, and a gradient of one in twenty-three, the 
approaches need only be 130 yards in length at either end; but 
with 20 feet 6 inches to rise and a gradient of one in thirty these 
approaches must be 200 yards. And consider what this means. If 
you are going to make a detached ridge down the centre of the 
street it means that over all that distance this backbone would be 
rising at a slant. If you are going to give over a whole street to it 
the houses on the side of that street must conform to that slant. In 
either case any existing side streets would be a source of trouble. 
What jumps to the eye is that in no ordinary case can anything of 
the kind be made perfect except as a portion of a big improvement 
scheme dealing with a large area. 

And so we naturally turn to the report of the statistical officer. 
Here we see how very real the trouble is, and that though he has 
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religiously set himself the task of ‘ making the best possible estimate 
in the circumstances,’ that though he has refused to reckon in any 
stoppage of less than half a minute, and has taken ‘the lower 
figure in every case of doubt,’ that though he has noted many 
exceptions and has omitted many others—what may be the cost of 
a block to a short-necked choleric man who wishes to catch a train— 
he still states that to-day there is a perfectly preventable waste of 
7,000/. a year at one end and 3,000/. at the other of what is the one 
great metropolitan improvement which the London County Council 
has undertaken. Verily the genesis of this street is an object lesson 
for all time. It cannot have been other than the intention of those 
who planned it to make it a great avenue, a real King’s way, from 
north to south, an artery for through traffic which would enable 
Islington and St. Pancras to communicate comfortably with Lambeth 
and Camberwell, even on the days of Lord Mayors’ shows, returns 
of C.I.V., and such like wild revelry. And what did they do? 
They apparently looked out the two spots on the great east and 
west thoroughfares of Oxford Street and the Strand where there was 
most traffic, and now we are proceeding to join them and invite into 
them the accumulations of the north and the south, with the certain 
result of adding enormously to their congestion. In the face of this 
report I fear that we are too late, and that the opportunity of dealing 
with this particular ‘improvement’ is gone. As regards the Holborn 
end we lost it when it was settled that 70 feet was wide enough for 
Southampton Row, when we allowed expensive buildings to be com- 
menced, and when we permitted the tramways to take up the whole 
of the subsoil. Had the cross-traffic question been raised earlier it 
would have been easy to arrange that not only the tramways but all 
traffic desirous of doing so could pass under Oxford Street. At the 
Wellington Street end it is still possible to hope that the energy of 
Sir John Wolfe Barry will carry the Westminster Council with him 
to victory, but failing that we shall probably have another and 
better chance when the question of a necessary widening of Waterloo 
Bridge comes up. By then the Wellington Street block will have 
become quite unsupportable. But we have gained something, for 
we have raised the whole question, and the London County Council 
has passed without a word a resolution to the effect that they will 
endeavour to show more foresight in the future. 

And here, as an interlude, and as an illustration of how though 
this is a difficult question it is not an impossible question, I should 
like to point out two places to which attention might be turned at 
once. The first because it is crying out and can be done to-day by 
the kind connivance of the Crown and by the energy of the London 
County Council. The second because it will be crying out to- 
morrow, and can easily and cheaply be arranged to-day by the fore- 
sight of the London County Council. Let us take the last first. 
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Why is it that hansoms coming from the City, motor cars out for 
exercise, and the processions march‘ng to Hyde Park all choose the 
Victoria Embankment? [Because nothing crosses them. From 
Westminster Bridge to Blackfriars Bridge their left flank is pro- 
tected by the river, and the great traffic bound for the south side 
passes uninterruptedly over their head. If the Embankment Road 
could have been carried under those two bridges as it was under 
Waterloo and Charing Cross we should all have been so much the 
gainers. It is too late to think of them now, but Lambeth Bridge 
has still to be dealt with from its foundations. Within the 
next two or three years it is to come down and be replaced by a 
new structure, and not only that, but the London County Council 
are at this moment in process of remodelling Horseferry Road and 
the whole quarter on the west bank. What is called the West- 
minster Improvement Scheme is going to sweep away the wharves 
on the river side and bring the Grosvenor Road Embankment 
in state to the Houses of Parliament. It will be a fine open 
space for London, surely it might also be made a fine, free, fast 
traffic road for London. Nothing can be easier than to arrange that 
the new bridge shall be made to ‘ carry’ not only the river but the 
embankment road ; but to do so we must look ahead now, and as 
we pull down the Horseferry Road houses must see that the new 
ones are built to conform with the rising road. There is ample 
space for any engineering works. If this is not done, if we allow 
the Embankment stream to come at right angles against the Bridge 
stream on the level, we shall only create another Wellington Street 
block. It may sound absurd to speak of a block at Lambeth Bridge, 
but fifty years ago people would have said the same of Hyde Park 
Corner, and one hundred years ago would have scoffed at the idea 
of congestion at Piccadilly Circus. If it is worth while to make 
this new embankment and to build a new bridge—and anyone has 
only to look at the map and consider the lines along which London 
moves to realise how valuable both will be—it will be criminal folly 
on the part of those in authority if they do not make the necessary 
arrangements at once. A year hence it will be again too late. 
Then, to turn to what troubles many of us most to-day—the 
Walsingham House block. At this point four streets on the north, 
two on the south, pour their contents into Piccadilly. Some vehicles 
from both sides turn west, a few turn east, the majority want to get 
across, and are through traffic. There are the Mayfair carriages 
trying to reach Pall Mall and Westminster, there are the Victoria 
Station cabs fighting to get up north. Here Piccadilly stands on a 
ridge, the ground falling gradually to Berkeley Square on the one 
side and rapidly down the Green Park on the other. There would 
be no difficulty whatever from an engineering point of view in 
making a tunnel under Piccadilly. The ground being favourable, 
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the approaches need not be long, and their flanks are protected. 
There are no cross streets to consider. The northern approach could 
be constructed in one of two ways, either Berkeley Street might be 
made a sunken road altogether and wiped out as a carriage-way into 
Piccadilly, or the Duke of Devonshire might be induced to part with 
a small strip off his garden and the extreme left of his forecourt. 
The last would be the most expensive, but London spends hundreds 
of thousands a year in street widenings. For the southern approach 
there is already in existence the footpath straight down from 
Piccadilly to the Mall. It is bounded on the east by the gardens of 
Arlington Street and other houses, on the west by a fine line of trees. 
It would be unnecessary to touch either. It would only be a 
question of turning what is now a very broad footpath into a roadway 
like Constitution Hill or the Mall. The width is the same, and the 
class of traffic would necessarily be the same. At the Piccadilly end 
the road would be sunken and out of sight, halfway down it would 
gradually come up to the surface. And then as we get past Bridge- 
water House there open out fresh possibilities. The proposed fore- 
court of Queen Victoria’s memorial comes almost to that point. The 
roadway of Constitution Hill is to be diverted along its northern face, 
sweeping round to the Mall by Stafford House. Let that be done, 
but also let it be continued due east past Bridgewater House 
to Cleveland Row. If it were possible to carry all this out the 
results would be as follows. Cabs and carriages from Hyde Park 
Corner for Pall Mall and the Strand would come down Constitution 
Hill and run straight through. There would be no necessity to go 
round St. James’s Palace. If they were bound for Whitehall, the 
Embankment, or the City, they would swing round into the Mall 
and pass along it, and out by the new entrance which we are promised 
near the Admiralty. If their destination was Westminster their 
quickest route would probably be by Birdcage Walk. From Mayfair 
they would use the reconstructed Berkeley Street, dip under Pic- 
cadilly, and coming down the new road would turn east to Pall Mall 
and the Mall. From Bond Street and the north they would follow 
the same route. It would be to the advantage of the whole West 
End, and would save a quarter of a mile to an infinite number of 
people. It would take two minutes less time to drive from the 
Wellington Club to the Carlton Club, Lord Rosebery would get from 
Berkeley Square to the House of Lords five minutes earlier, and the 
happy couple departing straight from St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
to Paris and the Riviera would be able to leave for Victoria five 
minutes later. And when some people may ask why the money of 
the ratepayers should be spent in making a new road for the sole 
advantage of those who use cabs and carriages, the answer is that it 
would at one and the same moment certainly cure, in the interests 
of the whole community, the worst block in Piccadilly. It would 
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only be carrying out Mr. Bryce’s proposal of ‘appropriating certain 
thoroughfares to certain kinds of traffic.’ 

So much for the advantages of such a scheme. Would anybody 
lose by it? It is only with extreme diffidence that any proposal 
that appears to entrench upon the amenities of the royal parks 
should ever be advanced. They are the inheritance of the King, 
they are the joy of the people. Of his Gracious Majesty’s sympathy 
with everything that is for the good of London we are assured. He 
would naturally ask to be convinced that the public would benefit. 
And what would the public say? Remember that it would not be 
necessary to cut one good tree or in any way destroy the park. It 
is a question of turning a little-used footway into a carriage-way, 
that is all. From Piccadilly, the fact that there was such a sunken 
way would never be noticed; from the houses in Arlington Street 
and St. James’s Place which look out over the grass, the road would 
be practically invisible. It would be Carlton House Terrace and the 
Mall over again, and so much would be gained that whatever 
authority carried it out could afford to be liberal to those whose 
interests were affected. If Lord Windsor and Sir Schomberg 
M‘Donnell wish to signalise their first year of office by striking a 
swingeing blow in the cause of fast traffic here is their chance. If 
Mr. Davies, the far-seeing Chairman of the Improvements Committee 
of the London County Council, is anxious to give an object lesson in 
the most satisfactory way of treating congestion, he will not hesitate 
on the score of expense. 

Here then are two places around which those who desire to see 
the cross-traffic question seriously tackled may allow their imagination 
to play. Both are possible, neither would be prohibitively ~ tly. 
But when all is said and done these are but examples for the of 
illustration, two out of ten thousand, of the only possible . y of 
dealing with the one everlasting bugbear. It must be brought bome 
to everybody that if they want to move fast themselves, and to be 
supplied with necessities or luxuries whose price depends upon 
speed, they must agitate, agitate, agitate, until they find a man, a 
council or a government—better still if they can arrive simultaneously 
at all three—who will look a generation ahead and take this great 
overgrown octopus and Haussmannise it throughout. And what does 
a modern Haussmannisation mean? It goes much further than wide 
boulevards with avenues of trees. We live in scientific times, and 
ask, not only for the width and the trees, but for streets of concrete 
and steel. They talk of fifty millions to arrange a system of tubes 
deep down in the London clay. Would it need any more capital 
if a few strong men, backed by Parliament, backed by the credit of 
London, backed, as they well might be if envy and spoliation were 
ruled out, by those great ground landlords—in most cases not 
individuals but corporate bodies, hospitals and charities—whose 
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property would be improved, were empowered to drive through the 
meaner streets four, five or six arterial ways, scientific and up-to-date 
as they could be made. In the bowels of the earth there would be 
jaid drain pipes and water pipes and tunnels, capable perhaps of 
carrying railway carriages and trucks running in from all over the 
country. Just under the surface, shallow tramways and galleries for 
the thousand and one wire connections which will soon be the 
necessity of all our lives. On the surface, people, carriages and 
horses, all that moves slowly and wishes to stop by the way. Above, 
raised so as to be independent of cross-traffic, moving platforms and 
a bicycle and motor road. Everywhere new values would be created ; 
and, given large powers, given financial capacity and probity, no 
money would be lost, and London would be encouraged to live and 
thrive and be healthy and happy. 

I admit that there is another view to take of the whole question : 
that it may be argued that the so-called home counties of England 
are over-populated already, that water will run short, that sewage 
will taint the ground and poison the air, and that the great city 
should be forbidden rather than encouraged to expand over the 
surrounding country. If any government of this earth had the 
power to lead the migrations of the people, it might be well if they 
could induce them to gather elsewhere, over the watersheds. But 
that is beyond the wit of mortals, and I do not envy the man who, 
having the chance of helping London to stretch herself outwards, for 
one reason or another turns a deaf ear, and takes the risk of living 
to see her pine and droop and die. It would be a painful death to 
watch, 

GeorcE 8. C. Swinton. 


Vor, LIII—No., 315 
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A FORGOTTEN ADVENTURER 


Tue stage has many claims to represent real life, and perhaps it is 
in no respect more true to Nature than when it relieves the tragic 
sufferings of princes and heroes with the adventures of the comic 
retainer—the faithful henchman who believes in his chosen master 
through thick and thin, undergoes peril and discomfort on his behalf, 
and ultimately disappears unnoticed into private life while the 
central figure ascends the throne, or descends into the grave, amidst 
the plaudits or sympathy of the audience. 

The histories of the Stuarts and Bourbons afford many such 
examples, and it may be worth while momentarily to rescue from 
obscurity one of these half-comic, half-pathetic figures, the Baron 
de Kolli. 

Eighty years ago this individual gave to the world his own 
version of his adventures; and reference to French and English 
papers of 1810 sufficiently confirms the main outlines of his story 
to make it worthy of acceptance as a characteristic episode of the 
period. 

The manner in which Napoleon played off King Charles the 
Fourth of Spain against his son Ferdinand the Seventh is well 
known. The father, in successive attacks of senile terror, had at one 
moment charged his son with high treason, at another abdicated in 
his favour, and in yet a third appealed to the Emperor against his 
disobedient offspring. The qualities of the son were not greatly 
superior to those of the father, but, in the words of the historian 
Rose, ‘it was enough for his countrymen that he opposed the Court’; 
and he was received with acclamation when he entered Madrid as 
King, while hoping all the time to secure his throne by marriage 
with a Bonaparte Princess. 

Napoleon was exactly in the position of the boy who, called 
upon to decide between the claims of two comrades quarrelling for 
a nut, awarded half the shell to either and the kernel to himself. 
He decoyed both sections of the Spanish Royal Family to Bayonne, 
and induced both Charles and Ferdinand severally to sign away their 
royal rights in exchange for castles and pensions. 

Ferdinand and the Infantes Don Carlos and Don Antonio were 
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handed over to Talleyrand, with injunctions to ‘amuse them’ at his 
Castle of Valencay. Talleyrand, says Lady Blennerhassett, did what 
he could. 

His head groom put them on horseback for the first time; his keepers taught 
them to shoot ; his cooks forgot their art in endeavouring to please them; and his 


own attempts at educating them, which began in the library, gradually sank to 
the level of a picture-book. 


Sympathetic spirits at a distance evolved a very different ideal of 
the interesting exiles : the heart of De Kolli, who had then never seen 
them, was stirred by their grievances, and he draws this fancy 
portrait of Ferdinand : 


The continual study to contain himself enabled him to acquire that strength of 
mind against which the arrows of adversity are now falling powerless. His 
occupations were all of the fittest kind to lighten the weight of a great misfortune 
or to charm the long and tedious hours of captivity. History, which he consulted 
for lessons of conduct, served to feed him with hopes. 


These hopes, De Kolli determined, should not be frustrated if he 
could fulfil them. 

De Kolli (otherwise Kelly) seems to have been an Irishman by birth, 
to have at some time acquired the title, or at all events the uniform, 
of a Colonel in the Gendarmerie, and to have been employed in 
secret missions on behalf of the Bourbons in different parts of the 
Continent. His exact nationality is hard to ascertain, but as his 
memoirs were translated into! English (from what language is not 
specified) it is fair to assume that this was not his native tongue. 
He is called at different times and by different persons Chevalier, 
Count, and Baron de Kolli. Since his memoirs appear under the 
last title we need not grudge him the distinction, though it may be 
remarked that the decree, which in after years conferred upon him a 
Spanish Order, specially dispensed with the proof of nobility required 
by the statutes. 

Fired by the desire to rescue the young King of Spain (or 
Prince of Asturias as he was called by his captors), De Kolli in 
1809 communicated with the British Government, and met with 
distinct encouragement, even if the first advances did not come 
from London. The initial difficulty was to reach England for the 
purpose of receiving his credentials and instructions. Being 
apparently in Belgium, he resolved to go ‘ by way of Antwerp,’ and 
thence to find means of joining the English ships, then waiting to 
remove the remnant of Chatham’s ill-fated expedition from the 
fever-stricken swamps of Walcheren. De Kolli learnt that the fleet 
was not starting on its return journey sojsoon as he expected, and, 
while trying to collect useful information at Antwerp, he took up 
his abode at the Trappist convent of Westmall, a short distance from 
that city. His residence there must have introduced a little pleasing 

312 
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variety into the lives of the brethren. He tells us that he ‘ received 
the most delicate attentions’ from the Superior, who ‘ neglected no 
means to preserve him from the fangs of the police, which had 
more than once carried its researches into the interior of these 
peaceful abodes.’ 

In the course of De Kolli’s daily expeditions into Antwerp he 
made the acquaintance of a young gentleman called Albert de St. 
Bonnel, who ‘ was still at the age when a noble and generous action 
mukes the heart beat.’ For the purpose of avoiding conscription he 
had taken refuge in the administration of the matériel de la guerre, 
in which he had acquired a variety of information likely to be valu- 
able to Kolli, who nevertheless asserts that he was inspired with 
the desire to be useful to Albert when he offered him the position 
of secretary in his enterprise. Albert accepted, and, to test his 
courage, De Kolli suggested to him the possibility of seizing a 
somewhat isolated gun-brig in the middle of the night and utilising 
it for the voyage to Walcheren. Albert, probably well sware that 
there was no serious chance of making the attempt, readily assented, 
and this convinced his employer of his resolution and audacity, in 
which happy belief he regretfully avows himself to have been subse- 
quently undeceived. 

In the beginning of December a case of books reached the ex- 
pectant adventurer, and he found his final instructions in the middle 
of a volume of Marmontel, the leaves of which had been carefully 
pasted together. Thereupon the allies started for Holland, but 
while seating themselves at table at an inn on the boundary of the 
two States they overheard a stranger telling his travelling companion 
that the gendarmes were in the daily habit of visiting this inn to 
examine the passports. One would have thought that in the period 
of waiting such necessary documents might have been procured : 
not at all—this would have spoilt the occasion for a display of 
ingenuity. Albert had no passport, and De Kolli’s, besides being 
only for travelling in the interior, described a bearer of different 
height and colouring from himself. 

Accordingly the conspirators passed out through the inn yard 
while the gendarmes were entering by the principal gate, told their 
postilion to overtake them on the high road, and walked to a rivulet 
which formed part of the frontier. While they were preparing to 
cross, a Custom-house officer appeared on a neighbouring bridge and 
summoned them. Without hesitation De Kolli sprang lightly over 
the stream ; the less agile Albert landed in the middle, but, scram- 
bling out, rejoined his companion, and both walked'over the fields 
till they met their carriage. This had been but slightly searched, 
and the guard on the bridge seems to have satisfied his sense of duty 
by a shout without taking further trouble in the matter. 

Arrived at the island of Overflakkee, in Holland, De Kolli agreed 
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with the master of a felucca to transport him to Walcheren, but- 
communications with that island and with the English fleet were 
seriously interrupted by a French privateer and a Dutch frigate. 
For two days the captain of the felucca declined to move; towards 
the close of the second a singular noise in the hold disclosed to the 
acute De Kolli that the transport was carrying some twenty pigs and 
a cargo of vegetables and poultry to sell to the English. He there- 
upon determined that, if the prospect of so good a market were 
insufficient to instigate the phlegmatic sailor to run any risk, he 
must take the matter into his own hands. He looked into the 
captain’s cabin and saw him lying asleep in the midst of his sailors, 
and in an open press he espied a dozen muskets, as many swords, and 
some bottles of liquor. This repository he approached on tiptoe, 
locked the door, put the key in his pocket, and went off to impart 
to Albert a plan to be executed at midnight. Albert was provided 
with a musket and stood sentry over the arsenal. Captain and crew, 
still slumbering, were locked into their quarters, and De Kolli, 
returning on deck, kicked up the sailor on watch who was sleeping 
under the helm, and ordered him to rise, hoist the sail, cut the cable, 
and put out to sea. 

The astonished wretch attempted to refuse, on the score of bad 
weather andthe enemy. The cocking of De Kolli’s musket conquered 
his irresolution, and they ran past the privateer, regardless of her 
challenge, ‘Who goes there?’ The raging storm soon obliged 
De Kolli to release the captive crew; but, far from being angry, the 
sailors ‘shouted with joy’ when they heard what had happened. 
Presumably they felt that others had run the risk and that they 
should share the profits. 

The English fleet was sighted at noon next day; De Kolli’s 
statement that he had despatches for the Government was believed, 
and the frigate Sabrina took him to the Thames. Arriving in 
London on the last day of December, he promptly addressed the 
Duke of Kent, enclosing a credential which he does not describe, 
but which elicited a courteous answer from Colonel Vesey, Private 
Secretary to H.R.H., and an intimation that the Duke would receive 
him without delay at his residence near Ealing. The interview 
with the Duke was followed by one with the Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Wellesley, who discussed the whole scheme with De Kolli at Apsley 
House on the evening of the 11th of January 1810. 

De Kolli declares that the Duke of Kent himself desired to 
become the principal in the enterprise, and was only prevented 
by the injunctions of the King his father. This seems almost 
incredible, but that the King and Ministers really furnished the 
means and documents necessary for the undertaking could not be 
subsequently disavowed. De Kolli was put into communication 
with Admiral Sir George Cockburn, at whose house further meetings 
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were held, Lord Wellesley going there by night without attendants 
and in a borrowed carriage. 

A small squadron was formed, consisting of two men-of-war, the 
Implacable and the Disdainful, attended by a brig and a schooner. 
Plate, clothes, books, and astronomical instruments were put on board 
for the use of the monarch, who, it was expected, would be shortly 
conveyed to his kingdom ; nor was a priest with holy ornaments 
for divine service forgotten. 

De Kolli accompanied Admiral Cockburn to Plymouth, leaving 
M. de St. Bonnel to follow with the necessary credentials and funds. 
He arrived with these in charge of a King’s messenger on the 26th 
of February, and they were certainly sufficient for the purpose. A 
letter was addressed by Lord Wellesley to De Kolli personally assur- 
ing him of his confidence and esteem, and begging his acceptance 
of a sword of honour, which later on, we are told, was {that which 
Tippoo Sultan had in his hand when killed. Two other letters were 
from George the Third to Ferdinand—one in French, dated the 
3lst of January, expressing to him the profound sympathy which 
the British monarch felt for him as prisoner at Valengay, and 
begging him to ‘reflect on the wisest and most effectual means of 
tearing himself from the indignities to which he was subjected’ 
and showing himself to his faithful people. ‘Les moyens les plus 
efficaces’ then offered were not specified, but Ferdinand could read 
between the lines. The other was a duplicate of the Latin credential 
letter which Sir Henry Wellesley, as ambassador, was to present tothe 
Spanish Junta governing in Ferdinand’s name. The fourth docu- 
ment was a Latin letter addressed by Charles the Fourth to George 
in 1802, announcing Ferdinand’s marriage to his cousin Princess 
Maria Antonia of the Two Sicilies, since deceased. This was endorsed 
by Lord Wellesley as ‘entrusted to the Baron de Kolli, who will have 
the honour to submit it to His Catholic Majesty’s inspection as a 
proof of his mission to that monarch.’ 

In addition to these credentials, Albert was the bearer of a packet 
of diamonds valued at 208,000 francs for De Kolli’s private emoluments 
and the first expenses of his mission’; and an unlimited credit with 
a Paris banker had been opened for King Ferdinand. The English 
Ministry had further procured for the mission French passports and 
blank orders, and papers from various departments of Napoleon’s 
Government. Nothing seemed to have been forgotten, and the 
expedition sailed with high hopes on the 28th of February. 

Despite squalls of such violence that a sailor and an officer met 
their death by drowning, the squadron anchored ten days later in 
the Bay of Quiberon, where the appearance of British ships was too 
frequent to excite any suspicion. Here Sir George Cockburn decided 
that De Kolli should go on shore to reconnoitre and fix on the spots 
where correspondence should be deposited, and where the rescued 
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Sovereign should be received by his deliverers. These observations 
were effectually carried out under the conduct of Mr. Westfall, the 
Admiral’s first lieutenant, but Sir George felt rather uneasy at their 
prolonged absence. Such was his interest in De Kolli that he 
one day volunteered the promise, ‘ If fortune does not favour you, I 
will myself present your children to the Parliament and obtain its 
support for them.’ In various anxious moments our hero refers 
pathetically to his somewhat shadowy children, but never to their 
mother. 

Meantime a certain Baron de Ferriet, who was in the pay of 
the British Government and happened at that time to be in the 
neighbouring Island of Houat, became aware of the proximity of 
English ships, and asked to be taken on board the Jmplacable, a 
request which, after some hesitation, was granted. M. de Ferriet 
brought information that the French coastguards had received 
orders to watch for two strangers who were expected to land almost 
immediately. Despite this apparently friendly caution, De Kolli 
suspected the spy’s good faith, and by way of testing his intentions 
offered him fifty gold ducats for vague services to be thereafter 
rendered, an offer at first refused but afterwards accepted. A 
long conversation between these Barons seems to have had no 
particular purpose save to enable De Kolli to repudiate with exalted 
sentiments De Ferriet’s suggestion that Bonaparte’s life should be 
attempted. 

Ultimately it was decided to mislead De Ferriet as to the spot 
selected for landing, and to transfer him to the Disdainful, with 
instructions to the captain of that frigate to keep him on board for 
a certain time, and then to put him ashore near the Sables d’Olonne. 
Unfortunately these orders were not carried out, and information 
fatal to the enterprise reached the French police. 

Sir George, believing that the coastguards were really on the 
alert, tried to induce De Kolli to select a different spot for landing, 
but in vain; so on the 9th of March two boats, manned with thirty 
armed sailors, conveyed him to within some thirty fathoms of the 
coast. Here Lieutenant Westfall threw himself into the sea, followed 
by the crew. A stout seaman took Kolli on his shoulders, and he 
and Albert were left on shore to carry out the daring project, which 
was to restore a Bourbon to the throne of his ancestors. 

The design, throttled before it came to birth, was to procure an 
interview with Ferdinand, and to abscond with him on horseback, by 
the Vannes road, to Sarzeau, near the landing-place. In this neigh- 
bourhood are certain salt-pits, by which a trusty agent was to be 
stationed ready to signal to the ships; on receiving the signal the 
Admiral would have immediately landed and taken the fugitives on 
board. 

Meantime a berline, driven with great affectation of mystery and 
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provided with an elaborate system of relays, was to have proceeded 
by the Tours road, and this it was presumed would have been quite 
sufficient to have thrown Fouché’s police off the scent. 

As a first move, our conspirators, just landed on a desolate shore, 
had to reach Sarzeau, where they could hire horses, and now Albert 
began to show the white feather. They had to plod through clayey 
fields interspersed with pools and ditches. De Kolli pressed vigor- 
ously on ; Albert lagged behind, and at length neither his steps nor 
his voice could be heard. To the shouts of his leader only the 
barking of dogs responded. 

De Kolli retraced his path with melancholy forebodings, when 
his ‘feet became entangled between the legs of Albert,’ who was 
lying at full length in a ditch, apparently fainting, overcome with 
bodily and mental exhaustion. A glass of Madeira partially restored 
his physical powers, but all the exhortations of his companion were 
unavailing to induce him to continue his journey without some 
hours’ rest. ‘At least,’ said De Kolli, ‘if you allow yourself to be 
taken, secure by an act of courage the secret of the State and the 
King’s fate.’ ‘I swear to do so,’ answered the young man. Where- 
upon De Kolli handed him, according to his own story, a thousand 
pounds’ worth of diamonds, to be accounted for when they met at 
Paris or Vincennes, saying that while prudence forbade him to give 
him any other instructions, he was to ‘ Die rather than betray the 
Government!’ Nevertheless, Albert reappeared rather shamefacedly 
at Vannes, and the colleagues, thus reunited, proceeded on horseback 
to Paris, Albert still occasionally lingering in the rear for repose. 

It was necessary to visit Paris before the plans conceived could 
be carried into execution—in order that ready money might be 
obtained, and both the real and fictitious relays of horses provided. 

For better security from police observation De Kolli, having 
previously investigated the topography of Valengay, hired a house 
in the forest of Vincennes, of which he took possession on the 17th 
of March. Albert generally slept in Paris, where he remained to 
supervise the preparations ; and the gardener’s son, a boy of eleven, 
was the only factotum at Vincennes. Unfortunately, De Kolli could 
not resist the desire to enlist another follower, and engaged a certaim 
Sieur Richard to stay with him. This man was an ex-Vendéan soldier, 
and De Kolli made him magnificent speeches concerning the virtues 
of the Bourbons and the honour of serving them to the death. ‘To 
die for one’s captive Sovereign is not paying too dear for immortal 
glory!’ said he. ‘You turn pale, Richard! Are you afraid of 
sharing the fate of the faithful, whose ghosts are still trembling on 
the shores of Quiberon, in the desert of Grenoble, or under the vaults 
of Vincennes ?’ 

‘This apostrophe,’ he naively adds, ‘astonished Richard without 
at all touching his soul.’ The unreasonable recruit asked to know 
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the object for which he risked becoming a trembling ghost, and did 
not appear altogether satisfied when asked what that mattered so 
long as he was only called upon ‘to combat the same adversaries ?’ 
He not unnaturally supposed that De Kolli had designs upon the 
life of Bonaparte, and, while grateful for well-paid employment, 
evidently realised the instability of his position, and determined to 
provide for his own safe retreat. 

On the 24th,’the day previous to that on which De Kolli intended 
to leave for Valengay, he directed Richard to go and make some 
purchases in Paris. While the horse was being put into the cabriolet 
Kolli talked to his messenger in the garden and gave him notes 
to the value of 2,700 francs. He was about to remark on his 
gloomy aspect when a knocking was heard at the front door, and 
the gardener’s boy approaching said that his father wanted to enter 
in search of some tools. De Kolli bade Richard unlock it, and 
followed him to the house, when the pair were suddenly seized upon 
by eleven men, headed by the Inspector-General of Police, Sieur 
Paques, whom their victim instantly recognised ‘ by his savage look 
and forbidding air.’ The rest of the scene is in the best style of 
tragi-comedy. An order signed by Fouché ‘to arrest three indi- 
viduals charged with corresponding with the enemies of the State’ 
was produced, and challenged in vain. 

The ‘myrmidons’ were ordered to ‘carry them into their apart- 
ments’: cupboards were ransacked, while the Inspector demanded, 
‘Whoare you?’ De Kolli, brought to bay, made a magniloquent 
declaration of his real objects, and Richard, enlightened for the first 
time, exclaimed in a tone of despair, ‘ What—was it for that ?’ 

The desk or portfolio containing money and documents was 
opened, and, says the prisoner, ‘ while they were feasting their eyes 
with the sight of the gold, I took secretly out of my pocket a note 
which I had received the evening before from one of my best friends. 
I tore it up very quickly and swallowed the pieces.’ 

De Kolli was carried first before M. Demarest, Fouché’s second 
in command, by whom he was subjected to a long examination. He 
takes great credit to himself for having misled his interrogator as to 
the vessel in which he sailed, and thereby caused an error in the 
official report ; but Demarest certainly scored, as he elicited the name 
of the person with whom the diamonds had been deposited. 

The net result of the interview as regards De Kolli was that he 
was convinced of the treachery of De Ferriet and Richard, and of the 
innocence of St. Bonnel. Albert, though unconcerned in his arrest, 
had, however, committed some other fault, which his employer 
magnanimously declines to reveal, only saying that his name ‘ will 
not appear again in these Memoirs.’ Poor Albert! His full name 
was never recorded by De Kolli, but is supplied iu the police report. 

The subsequent interview with Fouché is related at length, 
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and bears every trace of veracity, as De Kolli is delightfally uncon- 
scious of the good-humoured contempt with which he is treated by 
the Duke of Otranto. The latter begins by commenting on the 
utter impossibility of the enterprise, and when his prisoner retorts 
that Sir Sidney Smith escaped from the Temple, the Duke quietly 
remarks, ‘ He wished to escape.’ 

‘Ferdinand,’ asserts De Kolli, ‘is not disinclined to do so.’ 

Fouché asks where proofs of such inclination exist. ‘In Spain, 
at Bayonne—in every part of Europe; in the heart of every man 
who respects himself,’ exclaims the champion. 

After a little lecture on De Kolli’s folly in interfering ‘in the 
quarrels of nations,’ the Duke sarcastically adds: ‘I can praise you 
for a zeal which, to be admired, only wanted the consent of the 
person who inspired it. Do you know him?’ 

‘ He is,’ responds De Kolli, ‘a monarch, the heir to the goodness 
and virtues of St. Louis.’ 

One can imagine the shrug of the shoulders with which the Duke 
remarks that, had the letters been presented to Ferdinand, the offers 
contained in them would have been rejected, to which De Kolli 
replies, with the unshaken conviction of happy ignorance, ‘ he would 
have received them with the deepest emotion.’ 

The Duke tries to point out that the British Government had 
sent De Kolli on a fool’s errand which ought to have cost him his 
life: De Kolli makes a beautiful speech in defence of his employers, 
and declares his confidence in their protection of his orphan children. 

Fouché, possibly touched by the enthusiasm of an evidently not 
very dangerous conspirator, assures him for his comfort that all his 
correspondents have been set at liberty, except Albert and Richard ; 
and, after politely declaring that it would have been a pleasure to 
have liberated him also, he concludes the interview by relegating 
him to the Donjon de Vincennes for the time being. 

Now Fouché was just then endeavouring to come to an under- 
standing with England, and was conducting negotiations on his 
own account through the financier Ouvrard. It is therefore quite 
probable, as De Kolli insinuates, that he did not care to make this 
abortive conspiracy a fresh cause of quarrel with the British Govern- 
ment, and that had their emissary been willing to give him useful 
information he would have set him free, and said no more about the 
affair. It would, however, have been difficult then, and is certainly 
impossible now, to penetrate the designs of the crafty Minister of 
Police. De Kolli claims to have rejected his advances, and perhaps 
what happened at this crisis is best summed up in the words which 
O’Meara reports as having been used by Napoleon at St. Helena : 


Kolli [said the exiled Emperor] was discovered by the police by his always 
drinking a bottle of the best wine, which so ill corresponded with his dress and 
apparent poverty that it excited a suspicion among some of the spies, and he was 
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arrested, searched, and his papers taken from him. A police agent was then 
dressed up, instructed to represent Kolli, and sent with the papers taken from 
him to Ferdinand; who, however, would not attempt to effect his escape, 
although-he had no suspicion of the deceit practised upon him. 


This indeed was the astute Fouché’s next move. He would not 
publish abroad the plot of the British Government without demon- 
strating to the world at the same time that it was frustrated, not 
only by the vigilance of the French police, but by the devotion of 
the Spanish princes to their Imperial Protector. The farce was 
carefully played out. A police agent impersonating Kolli went to 
Valengay, under pretence of being an expert in turnery having 
curious articles for sale. In later years De Kolli extorted from the 
Duke of Otranto and from the agent himself letters confessing that 
this emissary was none other than our old friend Richard, and 
there is no reason to doubt the fact. Richard, then, found his way 
into the castle, and, apparently by the connivance of M. d’Amezaga, 
Intendant of the Household, was placed in a gallery leading to the 
royal apartments. Here he saw the Infante Don Antonio, whom he 
mistook for the Prince of Asturias, and to whom he made somewhat 
confused suggestions of flight. Had De Kolli himself urged the 
escapade with his undoubted eloquence, it is doubtful whether he 
could have roused the Princes to take the risk, but, introduced with 
intentional half-heartedness, the proposition was naturally rejected 
with scorn, and drew from Ferdinand, when communicated to him, 
the desired protestations and disclaimers. He wrote to M. Berthémy, 
Governor of the castle, that he took this occasion of reiterating his 
sentiments of inviolable fidelity towards the Emperor, and expressed 
‘the horror with which he was inspired by this infernal project, of 
which he hoped that the authors and abettors would be punished as 
they deserved.’ 

Richard, having been duly arrested at Valengay on the 6th of 
April, was brought up for examination on the 8th. He gave 
his name and status as Charles Leopold Baron de Kolli, born 
in Ireland, Minister from His Majesty George the Third to the 
Prince of Asturias, Ferdinand the Seventh. His account of his 
instructions from the British Government and of his subsequent 
proceedings and intentions does not differ materially from that 
given by the real De Kolli. He calls the Admiral’s ship the Incom- 
parable (evidently the name so cunningly substituted by De Kolli 
for the Implacable), and tells us that the King of England’s letters 
were concealed in the lining of De Kolli’s coat, some of the diamonds 
being sewn into his collar and waistband, and the remainder into 
those of Albert. 

Fouché, being thus provided with a complete dossier of genuine 
and forged information, cast a bomb in the shape of a State Paper 
and exploded it in the Moniteur on the 26th of April. This number 
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contains Fouché’s official statement to the Emperor enclosing M. 
Berthémy’s report of $the pseudo-Kolli’s arrest, and particulars of his 
examination. The letter of Ferdinand to Berthémy is given, and also 
those from and to George the Third seized by the police. To emphasise 
the futility of the attempt, in the same issue of the paper are published 
accounts of the festivities}with which the Spanish Princes had cele- 
brated the recent marriage of Napoleon and Maria Louisa, and a 
letter dated the 4th of-April’addressed by the Prince of Asturias to 
Berthémy, in which he repeats his desire to become the adopted son 
of the Emperor. 

News travelled slowly across the Channel in those days, but on 
the 7th of May the English papers republished the compromising 
documents, with comments of a more or less incredulous nature : 

It is impossible [says the Times] to attach any degree of credit whatever to 
that part of this statement which affects our Government without ascribing to 
the Nobleman at the head of the Foreign Department the utmost indiscretion. 
No proposition of the kind could have been entertained and encouraged without 
greatly adding to that peril in which the Royal Prisoner it was intended to release 
hourly stands, It is not impossible, however, that a proposal of this nature 
might have been made to our Government by some French or other foreign 
emissary, but we can hardly believe that the bait was so easily taken. 


The Morning Chronicle remarks : 


This story deserves very little credit. If such a plan had existed, it is very 
unlikely that a squadron should have been sent when a fishing-boat would so 
much better have answered the purpose. ... Other considerations show its 
extreme improbability. 


Next day the Press had perforce to change its point of view. 
When the House of Commons met on the afternoon of the 7th of May, 
Mr. Whitbread questioned the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
letter purporting to have been signed by the King, and countersigned 
by the Marquis of Wellesley. As it was hardly possible, he said, that 
such a letter could have been written by the King, he wished to 
give the right hon. gentleman an opportunity of removing all 
doubts, and therefore asked whether it was to be looked upon as 
a document which had any pretensions to the character of authen- 
ticity? Mr. Perceval, who spoke in a low tone, was understood to 
decline any answer, ‘on the ground that it might be prejudicial to 
the public service’—that convenient formula not unknown at the 
preseut day. 

The Times covers the retreat with what dignity could be 
mustered at short notice : 

It seems to be admitted on the part of Ministry that the Count de Kolli, whose 
real name now appears to be Kelly, was accredited by the British Government 
for the purpose of assisting Ferdinand the Seventh to withdraw from his place of 
confinement. The merit of the attempt, of course, depends upon the previous 


probability of success. We cannot easily say what the French papers mean by 
designating it as a horrid and atrocious plot. The restoration of this Prince to 
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his subjects, even by]stealth, if possible, is unquestionably the duty of us, the 
allies of the Spanish nation. 
The Morning Chronicle weeps tears of national shame : 


With extreme mortification'we are obliged to confess our error respecting the 
plot announced in the Moniteur for carrying off Ferdinand from his captivity. 
Imbecile as we thought the Administration of this country to be, we did not 
believe that the new Secretary'of State for the Foreign Department could have so 
absurdly exposed his royal master’s councils to scorn, and wasted the treasure 
of the country in a contrivance so puerile, and with agents so unfit as it now 
appears he did. . . . We have laid the particulars before our readers, and we 
have only to add that they are all true. Mr. Whitbread last night put the ques- 
tion to Ministers—but they were mute. Poor Lord Wellesley had not a friend 
to defend him from the reproach of the only expedition he has contrived ! 


Lord Wellesley, accustomed to Indian methods, always managed 
his own department with little reference to the Cabinet, so it is 
probable that, though his colleagues were bound to give him tacit 
support, they felt indisposed to say much on his behalf. 

While the British Ministers regretted this rashness as silently as 
they could on the Treasury Bench, their unlucky representative 
expiated his in a solitary dungeon at Vincennes. So active a spirit 
could not remain impassive, and in his account of his four years’ 
captivity in this fortress we hear of communications with his fellow- 
prisoners obtained by bribery and other expedients, and of daring 
but unsuccessful attempts at escape. 

Among those with whom he contrived not only correspondence 
but interviews were Count Julius de Polignac, afterwards Ambas- 
sador in England, and his;brother. These gentlemen gave De Kolli 
a copy of the official account of his enterprise, which naturally filled 
him with indignation. To have failed to reach Valengay was bad 
enough, to be credited with the bungled attempt of an impostor was 
to suffer insult heaped upon injury. De Kolli was quite as furious 
with the police for the letters attributed to Ferdinand as with the 
answers which they put into his own mouth. He fills pages with 
arguments that the monarch for whom he had risked his neck 
neither would, could, nor did use the language of disavowal and 
subservience addressed through Berthémy to Napoleon. We can 
sympathise with his feelings, and rejoice that he still enjoyed such 
comfort as self-deception alone could have afforded him. The 
Counts de Polignac, who were less strictly guarded than De Kolli, 
secretly supplied him with the writing materials necessary to draw 
up a protest against the garbled version of the French authorities, 
and, further, undertook to transmit this memorial with a covering 
letter to Lord Wellesley. After the removal of the De Polignacs 
to a still easier place of confinement, our hero relates, among other 
incidents, how he frustrated an attempt to search him for valuable 
papers, which he still possessed, by stabbing himself with a pair of 
scissors, Finally, he made a resolute bid for freedom in the way 
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which all annals of prison romance lead the reader to expect. He 
excavated a hole in the outer wall, let himself down with a rope 
made of sheets, and nearly succeeded in passing out through a draw- 
bridge gate as one of the masons then employed about the prison. 
Unfortunately, some real masons came up at the moment when the 
warder was about to unlock this gate, and their failure to recognise 
the fugitive as a comrade led to his re-arrest and confinement in a 
secret cell, too high up in the eastern tower of the donjon to admit 
of similar attempts in future. 

Here, despite the watchfulness of his gaolers, he scraped acquaint- 
ance with several Spanish prisoners of distinction, and here he 
remained until February 1814, when he was transferred to Saumur 
by order of Fouché’s successor, Savary, Duke of Rovigo. 

Rumours of Napoleon’s difficulties now began freely to penetrate 
even prison walls, and ‘on the 16th of April at noon the doors of 
the prison were opened, the clanking of chains ceased to be heard, 
and the cry of “‘ Long live the Bourbons! ” was the only one that rang 
through the sepulchral vaults.’ 

Of the reunion with the children, often mourned and so long 
deprived of their father’s care, we are told nothing; but without 
loss of time De Kolli rushed off to the bureau of police, and, while 
panic and disorganisation still prevailed, managed to repossess 
himself of his original credentials, and even to carry off other papers 
likely to be serviceable. Armed with these, he hunted down Richard, 
and, as previously stated, forced from him a confession of guilt; he 
then embarked on an epistolary campaign, through which we need 
not follow him in detail. 

He claimed from the restored Government the diamonds, bank- 
notes, carriage, horse, sword of honour, and other articles of which 
he had been deprived, and a royal ordinance restored to him 15,000 
francs and his movable property, but declared the diamonds given 
him by a Government then at war with France to be permanently 
confiscated. De Kolli did not cease to protest, and never brought 
himself to believe that so unjust a decree could have been promulgated 
by a Bourbon properly acquainted with the facts. 

He further accuses the Duke of Rovigo of detaining from him 
Tippoo Sultan’s sword. 

A letter to Lord Wellesley elicited from that nobleman a cautious 
answer to the effect that he was no longer in office, and that all the 
papers relating to the Valengay affair had been handed to Lord 
Liverpool, but that he would be most happy to be of service to De 
Kolli if the British Government wished to move further in the 
transaction. Postponement to the Greek Kalendsindeed! Ministers 
were, however, not ungenerous to the envoy of the late Government, 
and, realising what would most gratify his loyal heart, and possibly 
what would best serve to quiet his active pen, they furnished him 
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with ample means to journey to Madrid, and even allowed him to 
carry thither his former credentials. 

Bearing these in a portfolio of brocade studded with golden 
fleurs-de-lis and embroidered with an appropriate inscription, he was 
fully compensated for all his labours and sufferings by an audience 
with the monarch on whose behalf they were undergone. The 
presentation having been made by Sir Henry Wellesley, ‘ Well, 
Kolli, said the King, ‘do you find the air of Madrid pleasanter than 
that of Vincennes ?’ 

‘ Sire, the air of Valencay would not have been less pleasant to me.’ 
‘How are your children?’ ‘ Your Majesty’s goodness makes life too 
agreeable for us not to enjoy it heartily.’ A few more civil sentences, 
and the Cross of the Order of Charles the Third bestowed upon 
himself and his son almost overwhelmed De Kolli with a sense of 
gratitude. A few years later, in return for a MS. copy of his 
memoirs, the King made him a grant of money from the revenues of 
Havannah, but from this source the Spanish officials took care that 
he should derive little profit. 

We last hear of De Kolli’s activity during the Hundred Days, 
when he was appointed second in command of the Regiment of 
Maria Theresa, first raised by Madame (the Duchesse d’Angouléme) 
from amongst the Royalist volunteers at Bordeaux, a town which she 
had vainly attempted to hold for Louis the Eighteenth. On her flight 
to England she recommended her officers and men to the King of 
Spain, and, reinforced by other emigrants from France and the 
Basque Provinces, this regiment was to be attached to the Spanish 
Army of the Western Pyrenees. Its career was short. The colonel, 
De Barbarin, proposed to lead a small corps of French emigrants 
across the Pyrenees and to effect a junction with the Basque chiefs, 
with whom he had concerted a plan of campaign ; they were to bring 
1,500 followers, who were to be drilled and officered by the emigrants. 
After crossing the river Nieve, the Basque guide, with whom the 
Frenchmen could only communicate by signs, mistook their destina- 
tion and led them into the middle of the hostile lines, surrounded 
by enemies four times their number; the French succeeded in 
forming an open front, with some enclosures in their rear. The 
colonel, wounded, fell from his horse, ‘ raised himself in the attitude 
of the Dying Gladiator,’ and ordered his men to suspend firing and 
charge with the bayonet. De Kolli darted forward, followed by his 
friends, and ‘ overthrew everything that came in their way,’ but in 
vain. When the last cartridge was expended the intrepid De 
Barbarin handed his portfolio to De Kolli, enjoined a retreat, and 
shot himself through the head. The remnant were overpowered by 
numbers and made prisoners, still shouting ‘ Vive le Roi!’ 

They were conducted to Bayonne, where they awaited their fate 
with some anxiety, as it was by no means certain that they would 
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not be executed as rebels rather than respected as prisoners of war. 
At the beginning of June 1815 they were transferred from the 
military to the civil authorities, which increased their suspense, a 
suspense happily terminated by the news of Waterloo and the second 
restoration of the Bourbons. De Kolli was promptly liberated and 
placed at the head of his regiment, which was selected to occupy the 
citadel of Bayonne, so that he had the supreme gratification of 
commanding where he had been a prisoner. 

He had, however, never forgotten ‘the delights of home, the 
effusions of friendship, nor the endearments of his children’; and 
towards the end of July he writes to the General commanding the 
Army of the Western Pyrenees: ‘The Almighty, who presides over 
the destinies of France, has replaced on his throne the monarch for 
whom every loyal subject is bound to sacrifice himself’; and under 
these happy circumstances Kolli begs leave to resign his commis- 
sion and retire into private life. 

Count de Damas-Cruz responds in language equally flowery : 

Nothing can be more loyal or more delicate than the sentiments expressed, or 
better deserve the general esteem or my personal regrets; nothing remains for me 


but to render that justice to you which the purity of your zeal, your disinterested- 
ness, and the most sincere fidelity so fully merit. 


With this testimony we may leave our adventurer, confident that 
if his impetuous nature and tendency to hero-worship led him into 
further difficulties, his boyish self-confidence and sanguine tempera- 
ment must have won fresh friends to restore him to freedom and 
prosperity. 

M. E. JERSEY. 





THE NEW ZEALAND ELECTIONS 


Tue General Election held in New Zealand on the 25th of November 
last presents several features that possess more than merely local 
interest. The reputation, moreover, acquired by this colony as a 
laboratory for political experiments, the attention attracted by its 
attitude in the late war, and the impression recently produced in 
England by the picturesque personality of its Premier, have com- 
bined to give, even to its domestic concerns, a wider interest than 
would otherwise be due to its position as a small and distant portion 
of the Empire. 

The elections were held within a few weeks of the return of Mr. 
Seddon to the colony from the Coronation festivities and the con- 
ference of Colonial Premiers. The results constitute, therefore, the 
verdict of the people upon several matters of Imperial concernment. 
It might perhaps have been expected that the perfervid patriotism 
of the war-time would be succeeded by reaction. In the Common- 
wealth of Australia signs of this are not wanting. Sir Edmund 
Barton, on his return, was subjected to some amount of criticism ; 
leading papers like the Melbourne Age complain that he has come 
back ‘more British than Australian’; and the Federated Labour 
Congress of Australia has made withdrawal from contributing to the 
Empire’s navy a ‘plank’ in its political platform. Of such an 
attitude there is not in New Zealand the faintest hint. The Premier 
has everywhere been received with enthusiasm; and the party he 
leads has again been returned to power by substantial majorities. 
The proposals to which he committed the colony at the Premiers’ 
conference have received emphatic endorsement at the polls; practi- 
cally none of them were even called in question. Scarcely a voice 
was raised at the hustings against the Premier’s strongly Imperialist 
views ; and if some of the candidates returned are personally opposed 
to him on the point, they gauged public opinion too shrewdly to 
attempt to make political capital of their criticism. So far as Mr. 
Seddon’s Imperialism was brought into the court of public opinion, 
judgment went ‘by default.’ 

But the main question at issue in the election was the liquor 
problem ; and the verdict of the people upon this was so unexpected 
as to approach the sensational. Under the licensing law of New 
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Zealand, a local option poll is taken every three years. The franchise 
is the same as the parliamentary, and the poll is taken on the same 
day and in the same place as that for the selection of members of the 
House of Representatives. 

Each voter is furnished with two ballot-papers: on the one he 
records his vote for a member to represent his constituency ; on the 
other he exercises his choice on these three questions: (1) That 
licences continue as at present; (2) That the number be reduced ; 
(3) That no licences be granted in the district. In order to carry 
(1) or (2) the number of votes given for it must amount to a bare 
majority of the number of persons who voted in the constituency ; 
in order to carry (3) the number of votes given for it must amount 
to more than three-fifths of the total number of voters. If (2) is 
carried, the public-houses in the district must be reduced by not less 
than 5 or more than 25 per cent. ; if (3) is carried, the sale, though 
not the manufacture, of alcoholic liquors is entirely prohibited within 
the limits of the electorate. The decision remains in force for three 
years; and the same three-fifths majority that is necessary for the 
abolition of licences is requisite also for their restoration. 

Under this law, the prohibition party succeeded in 1894 in 
carrying abolition in one and reduction in fifteen electorates. 
Moderate people seem to have been satisfied with this measure of 
success ; for although its numerical strength steadily increased in 
the intervening years the party did not succeed in inflicting any 
further signal defeat upon the liquor trade. In this contest, how- 
ever, six districts declared for prohibition, and ten more for reduction ; 
while in many others the voting was so close as to be gravely 
ominous for the future of the publican interest. 

This is in itself sufficiently significant; but an examination of 
the votes cast throughout the colony reveals results still more 
startling. 

The Women’s Franchise came into force in 1894; from that year, 
therefore, dates the effective influence of the Prohibition party. 
Taking the figures for the last four elections—the reduction vote 
being omitted as unimportant—we shall be able to see clearly the 
growth of opinion on the question. 


Votes Cast Continuance No Licence 
1894 ° - 105,877 41,165 48,856 
1896 . . 261,461 141,331 99,936 
1899 ° - 279,782 143,962 120,542 
1902 . . 810,000! 146,290 149,585 


The large increase between 1894 and 1896 is due to an amend- 
ment in the law between those dates. In the former year it was 
necessary toa valid poll that half the electors on the roll should 


* Approximate number ; the returns at the time of writing had not been fully 
made up. 
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record their votes; the Liquor party therefore urged its supporters 
to abstain from voting, and the advice was largely followed. Under 
the law as it then stood, moreover, the Local Option poll was not, 
as now, taken on the same day as the General Election. Excluding 
the 1894 returns from the comparison, therefore, it will be seen 
that in the six years 1896-1902 ‘ Continuance’ shows a numerical 
increase of 5,060, equivalent to 4 per cent.; while ‘ Prohibition’ 
shows @ numerical increase of 50,460, equivalent to 50 per cent. 
Or to illustrate the growth of opinion in a different way: the no 
licence vote fell short of the continuance vote in 1896 by 30 per 
cent., and in 1899 by 17 per cent. ; it exceeded it in 1902 by 2 per 
cent. It is probable, on the analogy of preceding elections, that 
1905 will witness some reaction in favour of continuance ; the large 
body of moderate people who, without being interested in the trade, 
are concerned for liberty of conduct, will probably then bestir them- 
selves more than they did on the present occasion. But it cannot 
be pretended that the success of prohibition in this election has been 
due, to any appreciable extent, to the apathy of its opponents ; for 
of the 412,000 adults eligible to vote according to the last census, 
the very large proportion of 310,000, or 77 per cent., went to the 
polls. ; 

It is evident that, if the total number of voters and the no licence 
votes both increase at the same rate during the next six years as 
they have during the last six years, then at the licensing poll of 
1908 there wiil be enough no licence voters not only to furnish a 
bare majority but even a three-fifths majority in favour of colonial 
option. 

If we examine the returns in detail it will be found that the 
growth of the prohibition vote has been general and uniform in the 
colony. In the four cities, Wellington, Auckland, Christchurch, and 
Dunedin, the continuance vote has been practically stationary, while 
the no licence vote has increased by 54 per cent. In the southern 
city, Dunedin, it has almost doubled itself in the six years. Of the 
sixty-eight electorates, more than half give majorities for no licence. 
The movement shows, on the whole, more vitality in the south 
island than in the north. Four of the six prohibition districts are 
in the province of Otago, one being Chalmers, the seaport of 
Dunedin ; of the other two, one is Ashburton, the centre of the great 
wheat-growing Canterbury Plain; and the other, Newtown, the 
‘working-man’s suburb’ of Wellington. 

The Prohibition party attaches special importance to its victory 
in the three inland electorates of Otago. Clutha first declared for 
prohibition in 1894; so far, however, is this district from being 
tired of the experiment, that the trade vote has steadily declined 
from 1,618 in 1896 to 1,368 in 1902, while the prohibition vote has 
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increased in the same period from 1,989 to 2,248. Moreover, the 
two electorates Bruce and Mataura, which are the immediate 
neighbours of Clutha, have, with the evidence of its consequences 
at their very doors, thrown in their lot, on this occasion, with 
prohibition. 

The No Licence party will probably now turn its efforts in the 
direction of procuring an amendment of the licensing law. Although 
but twenty of the seventy-six white members returned are pledged 
to its platform, its growing strength at the polls will give it con- 
siderable influence in politics. The party will endeavour to secure 
legislation providing for ‘ colonial option,’ a plebiscite on the liquor 
question taken over the whole colony. Having attained so much 
success, it will not be content to continue to apply to the liquor 
trade the present method of ‘ closure by compartments.’ 

As to the effect of the poll upon property it is impossible at 
present to speak with certainty ; the official returns are not yet all 
complete ; in many electorates the voting was so close that re-counts 
are now proceeding; and the number of houses to be closed in the 
ten ‘ reduction ’ districts has to be determined by the licensing com- 
mittees to be elected in March. But in the five new districts that 
have declared for abolition the effect will be to close, in June next, 
fifty-six public-houses; to take away a considerable number of 
wholesale and bottle licences; and to limit the sale of breweries 
situated in those districts.? But the value of the property involved 
in the trade presents no obstacle to the zeal of the advocates for its 
abolition. 

‘Vested interests’ have no sacred immunities in the eyes of the 
New Zealand democracy, and the phrase is not one to conjure with 
at the hustings. There is no considerable section of the Prohibition 
party that will seriously entertain the question of compensation ; by 
the great majority the bare suggestion of such a course would be 
scornfully rejected. The poll in Christchurch furnishes significant 
evidence of this. In that town the licensing committee, last June, 
ordered a number of hotels to be rebuilt as a condition of receiving 
renewals of licence. As a consequence there were, on the day of 
election, seven large buildings in course of erection in the town, the 
scaffolding still round them and the bricklayers still at work. The 
contract price for the seven amounts to over 60,0001. It might 
have been expected that with these buildings, erected by order of 
the law, staring him in the face, the average citizen would hesitate 
to record a vote the effect of which would be to destroy their licences 
before they were ready to open. Yet in spite of these seven argu- 


? At the present time there are 1,552 licensed public-houses in the colony—an 
average of one house to 504 inhabitants. The revenue derived directly from them is 
53,6177. per annum ; the property engaged represents a capital value of a little over 
8,099,000/., and the number of persons directly employed is 6,766. 
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ments in brick and mortar, the no licence vote in the town increased 
by over a thousand ! 

It would be wrong to suppose that the whole of the 159,000 
persons who voted ‘no licence’ on this occasion are definitely and 
permanently attached to the cause of prohibition. Many adverse 
votes were cast as a protest against the insolent defiance of law of 
which some of the publicans have been guilty and in order to ‘ give 
the trade a lesson’; others proceeded from that passion for economic 
experiments which pervades this community ; others, again, from a 
sheer love of destructiveness inherent in human nature. But though 
temporary considerations or local circumstances may have influenced 
the result in this or that electorate, the enormous increase in the 
no licence vote over the whole colony can only be due to the growth 
of deliberate opinion and deep-rooted sentiment on the question. 
The Prohibition party in its organisation is the complete expression 
of ‘thorough.’ Among its leaders are some of the ablest, most 
earnest, and most eloquent men to be found in public life in the 
colony; while many women contribute no less to its success by 
distinguished ability and untiring zeal. The majority of the news- 
papers of the colony are opposed to them, but give impartial 
publicity to reports of their meetings and exposition of their views. 
The pulpits and platforms of the Presbyterian and Methodist 
churches are their chief means of propagating their opinions ; but 
their leading orators do not despise the lamp-post and the cart-tail 
as rostra for their eloquence. As a political machine, the prohibi- 
tion organisation is all but perfect. 

It is to the women’s franchise, of course, that the question owes 
its present position. Women have now voted at four General 
Elections ; it is only in this one, however, that their influence has 
been really effectively exerted. However true it may be that in the 
choice of Parliamentary candidates they vote in most cases as their 
husbands and brothers vote, there can be little doubt that on the 
liquor question they have exercised a separate judgment. 

Although it was freely said at the time of the conferring of the 
franchise that women did not want it and, if they got it, would 
not use it, statistics go to show that women are at least as much in 
earnest as men in exercising their electoral prerogatives. In the 
three elections 1894, 1896, and 1899, the proportion of women who 
registered their claims to vote were respectively 78, 89, and 95 per 
cent. of the estimated adult female population. The proportion of 
‘women on the rolls who actually voted was on the same three 
occasions 85, 76, and 75 per cent. The figures for the present 
election are of course not yet available ; but it is certain that women 
exercised their privileges at least as fully as on the earlier occasions. 

Although the question of prohibition threw into the background 
all other issues at this election, there was one other matter that 
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obtained some prominence, and this also is interesting as an illustra- 
tion of the influence of the women’s vote.! The national system 
of education established in the colony in 1876 is ‘free, secular, and 
compulsory.’ There has aiways existed a strong party favourable to 
the introduction of Bible-reading in the schools. But so devoted 
are the people to the national system and so jealous of anything 
that looks like ‘the thin end of the wedge’ of a return to de- 
nominationalism, that the question of the Bible in schools had for 
ten years disappeared from national politics. At the 1896 and 
1899 elections scarcely a single candidate ventured to pledge him- 
self definitely to advocate the introduction of the Bible. 

This year, however, the question has presented itself in a new 
shape and bids fair to assume considerable importance. The 
Protestant denominations in the colony have agreed to sink their 
differences on the question and to unite in advocating the intro- 
duction of a non-sectarian Biblical text-book. There is at present 
a vague but widespread sentiment in the colony in favour of the 
referendum. Of this the Bible in Schools party has taken 
advantage to seek from candidates a pledge that they will vote for 
submitting to a referendum the question of introducing the text- 
book. ‘Trust the people’ is a popular political catchword; and 
‘ candidates have found themselves able to give the pledges for a 
referendum without expressing any opinion on the merits of the 
question itself. Of thirteen members elected in Canterbury ten are 
pledged to the referendum, and the proportion is probably about the 
same in the rest of the colony. It would seem, then, that the 
advocates of Bible-reading have advanced a step. If a referendum 
is taken it will be difficult to forecast the issue. On the one hand 
the advantage in a plebiscite is always with the enthusiasts who 
affirm a change; and the influence of the women’s vote will probably 
be found on the side of the Bible just as it is on the side of pro- 
hibition. On the other hand, the people of the colony will not 
readily consent to any step that threatens a return to denominational 
education, and will fear, perhaps with reason, that the agreement of 
the Churches is merely a patched-up peace in the face of political 
exigencies. 

From the point of view of a party contest, the result, of course, 
was another victory for the Seddon Administration. On a fair 
estimate the 80 members elected comprise: Supporters of the 
Government, 50; Opposition, 25; Independent, 5. The Progressive 
party has now weathered the storm of five General Elections. Its 
strength in a House of 74 members was: in 1890, 38; 1894, 50; 
1896, 38 ; 1899, 52; in a House of 80 Members, in 1902, 50. 

The Seddon majority, though decreased, is still ample; but the 
party includes a considerable number of ‘candid friends’ who will 
be severely critical of the expenditure. The opponents of the 
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Government have gained in strength by some eight seats: the 
party made no attempt at organisation throughout the colony, and 
its increase in numbers represents a growth of opinion favourable 
to restoring the freehold tenure in the Government Land Settle- 
ment system, and adverse to continued borrowing and financial 
extravagance. It cannot in any sense, however, be said to represent 
the old so-called ‘Conservative party —the opinions and traditions 
associated with the Hall-Whitaker-Atkinson Administrations have 
practically disappeared from politics. The number claimed for the 
Opposition is reached by including advocates of the Freehold and 
disciples of Henry George ; champions of prohibition and defenders 
of the liquor interest; men with sound views on finance and 
theorists who believe in a State Bank and paper money. A party 
so heterogeneous as this can only by a violent fiction be considered 
a remnant of the old ‘Conservative’ party. The most vigorous 
opposition to Mr. Seddon will in the future come from men who are 
not less, but more, radical than he. Paradoxical though it sounds, it 
is probably no exaggeration to say that if Mr. Seddon continues in 
politics, his influence will be found, in the course of every few years, 
to be the strongest conservative force in public opinion. 

One final comment is suggested by the conduct of the people at 
the election: in spite of the keen excitement roused by the liquor 
question, the elections were marked throughout the colony by the 
utmost good order and decorum. There was a time when eggs and 
flour were, in New Zealand as elsewhere, no contemptible weapon 
of political controversy. A candidate now has nothing worse to 
face than good-tempered ‘chaff’ and ‘heckling’ at the hands of 
questioners. The new spirit of orderliness on election-day is to 
some extent attributable to a wise provision of the law by which all 
bars are closed from noon till 7 p.m. on the day of the polling; but 
it is mainly the result of the entry of women into politics. In 
the magistrates’ courts of the two largest towns in New Zealand, 
the police presented clean charge-sheets on the day following the 
elections. Not a single arrest had been made for drunkenness or 
disorderly conduct. 

0. T. J. ALPERS. 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 
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RADIUM AND ITS POSITION IN NATURE 


THE position of the new element radium in the universe is unique. 
At present prices its purified compounds are sold at such a figure 
that two tons, or sufficient to fill a cart and be drawn by a strong 
horse on a level road, would liquidate the English National Debt. 
But that two tons do not exist in the whole earth is probable from 
the fact that in three years of isolation and preparation M. and 
Madame Curie have obtained not more than an avoirdupois pound 
weight of its compounds. These facts, which bring into such strong 
relief the scarcity of the element, have to be taken along with 
another which at first sight appears to present no point of connection. 
Runge and Precht have just found that the probable atomic weight 
of radium is 258; in other words, that its atoms are the heaviest 
known, being 258 times heavier than those of hydrogen. An atomic 
weight has a cosmic significance; there is undoubted connection 
between it and the quantity of the element which exists in nature. 
The heavier atoms are’ the rarest, and radium, with the heaviest of all 
atoms, ought to be the rarest element in existence. 

It is necessary in science, as in everyday life, to look at things in 
proportion, and in doing this in the case of radium it would appear 
to have a very insignificant place indeed in nature. By utilising price 
statistics we obtain some idea of this. In the following table two 
chemical family groups of elements are compared, and by the side of 
the atomic weight of each substance is placed the troy weight 
in ounces which is purchasable for the approximate sum of four 
guineas : 


Element Ounces Element Ounces 
Copper 63 2,286 Calcium 40 7,349 
Silver 108 42 Strontium 87 2,450 

Gold 197 1 Barium 137 3,675 


Radium 258 ‘0003 





Gold, with an atomic weight of 197, is the rarest of the members of 
its family, and how rare it really is one can form some idea from the 
statement that all of this precious metal which has been won up to 
the present time by an expenditure of fabulous amounts of capital 
and an unexampled waste of life would probably, in the condition of 
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bar gold, not fill more than a couple of good-sized rooms in an 
ordinary house, and is an infinitesimal quantity when compared with 
the five thousand and odd trillions of tons of the earth’s mass of other 
elements. Radium, at the end of its series, is rarer still. 

The following appear to be the circumstances of its discovery. 
In 1898 it was announced in Comptes Rendus by Professor P. Curie, 
Madame Curie, and G. Bemont that they had found a new element 
in pitch-blende residues, in company with barium, and analytically 
behaving like it, but extremely radio-active. By fractional precipita- 
tion of the barium chloride from solution by means of alcohol, 
chlorides were obtained containing the new element which had 900 
times the radiant activity of uranium, the principal element in the 
mineral pitch-blende. The amount of radium present was minute 
in the extreme, for it only affected the atomic weight of barium to a 
very small extent, although always in the same direction, that of 
increase as compared with inactive barium. 

Radiations from this trace made a photographic negative in half 
a minute where uranium or thorium compounds would have taken 
hours, and its radiations, after passing through aluminium, rendered 
a film of barium platinocyanide luminous enough to make it visible 
in the dark without any apparent supply of energy. After some 
four years of labour, sufficiently pure samples of its compounds have 
been obtained for its atomic weight to be ascertained, with the 
result already mentioned. Chemists are thus enabled now to assign 
it a place among its fellows in the periodic classification of the 
elements. 

When the position is clearly understood, it is at once seen that 
it must be an element differing from all others in its properties, and 
differing indeed so widely that, if judged from the standpoint of 
any one of them, even the laws of nature might appear at first sight 
to be defied. It is as far outside the ordinary system of atoms as 
Neptune is outside the planets of the solar system. Its place may be 
popularly appreciated from the following observations on the Periodic 
Law. 

A draught-board is made up of sixty-four black and white squares. 
If there were only sixty-four elements, A, B, c, &c., in nature, with 
atomic weights graded from one to sixty-four, they would just fill all 
its squares. Let such a set of hypothetical elements be orderly 
disposed in the squares, commencing with a, atomic weight 1, at 
the top left-hand corner and proceeding along the top line up to 
eight, then coming back and filling the square under 1 with an 
atomic weight of 9, and so on in orderly succession; we then get, 
when the board is filled up, all the atomic weights of elements 
A, B, C, &c., disposed in periodic fashion. In this ideal arrangement 
we should have eight vertical groups ; all the elements on the black 
squares of one of them would form a natural chemical family, and 
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the same would be the case with all the elements on the white 
squares of a vertical column. The family likeness would show itself 
in a gradation of properties of each of the elements, some given 
quality gradually increasing or decreasing as the atomic weights 
increased. As an illustration, which has also a bearing on sub- 
sequent observations, one might take the property of transparency 
to X-rays. These figures require no further comment. 


Atomic Relative Trans- 
Metals in Group II. Weights parency. Water =1 
Magnesium . ° , - 24 05 
Zinc . : - ‘ - 6 
Cadmium . ‘ ‘ . 
Mercury . ; . - 200 


Metals in Group V. 
Antimony . ‘ . - 120 
Bismuth . . . - 208 


Such is the principle of the periodic classification known as the 
Periodic Law. There are many other arrangements devised of dis- 
posing the elements; the squared parallelogram is here chosen as 
being the simplest. It must be understood, however, that this 
draught-board illustration cannot cover all the facts, as the atoms of 
elements do not rise in unit steps and there are more than sixty-four 
of them, but it enables a clear idea to be conveyed to the mind 
when the statement is made that the elements calcium, strontium, 
and barium occur in the second group, and that radium, with an 
atomic weight of 258, occupies the lowest place in this family 
group, and further that its position is so low down in the vertical 
column that it is in the thirteenth square from the top. It stands 
alone; isolated. Its position confers on it properties which make it 
peerless among the elements, and only to be described by a succession 
of superlatives. These properties may be predicted with more or less 
success from the known properties of other members of its group. 
Its soluble compounds will be extremely poisonous. Their gamut 
of colour will be limited, being for the most part only white or yellow. 
They will be highly susceptible to radiant influence or to sensible 
heat ; the anhydrous bromide, for example, will have a specific heat 
about one-twentieth of that of water, so that to produce a given effect 
much less heat or radiant energy will be required than in the case 
of compounds of elements with lower atomic weights in the same 
family group. They will absorb X-rays with great avidity, and will 
in all probability possess this property to a phenomenal degree. 
Good absorbers of radiant energy are regarded as good radiators, and 
radium compounds will form no exception to this rule. We may 
well leave prediction here and return toa consideration of ascertained 
fact. Radium compounds pour out torrents of obscure radiations 
termed Becquerel rays, rays which have been regarded as being 
intermediate between the X-rays of the focus tube and ordinary 
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light. They have the peculiar penetrative power of X-rays and will 
pass through aluminium. Like X-rays they blister the skin and 
leave it in a condition which eventually requires dressing, the sores 
sometimes taking weeks to heal. X-rays have a pulsating character, 
and it is not improbable that this is a feature of Becquerel rays. 
X-rays produce phosphorescence in bodies like zinc sulphide 
(hexagonal zine-blende) ; sunlight produces the same phenomenon 
in calcium sulphide (Balmain’s paint), and Becquerel rays give the 
effect notably with the zinc-blende. Airis made an electric conductor 
' or suffers ionisation under the influence of X-rays; Becquerel rays 
produce the same effect. In fact, the Becquerel rays coming from 
radium compounds have so many characters in common with Réntgen 
rays that they have latterly been spoken of as X-rays. The 
mechanism of their origin cannot be said, as yet, to be thoroughly 
understood, but it is probably like the succession of events concerned 
in the phosphorescence of Balmain’s paint after exposure to solar 
light. Here we have absorption of the sun’s light; conversion of 
the ether undulations of the solar rays to the molecular vibrations of 
the compound, and communication of the latter motions to the ether 
again, with the visible effect of phosphorescence. This explanation 
would have done six months ago, but Sir Oliver Lodge, who has 
recently given us the latest ideas on electrons, will probably regard 
it as old-fashioned. I, however, prefer it, electrons notwithstanding, 
and the radiations of radium compounds may be similarly explained, 
with the qualification that the radiations in this case either have 
some quality pertaining to ether undulations, in extreme degree, or 
& superadded quality which makes them of a pronounced radio- 
active nature. What this latter is I shall presently attempt to show. 
It will be of interest here, as bearing on our subject, to inquire 
for a few minutes into the present state of knowledge respecting the 
ultimate constitution of matter, and the attitude of chemist and 
physicist with respect to it. It is in this that the main interest of 
radium lies. From its extreme rarity it can never be of corporal use 
to man, but its importance to science cannot be measured from this 
standpoint any more than the historian would estimate the import- 
ance of a Napoleon from his weight in the scales. Its properties 
have produced profound disturbances in the philosophies, for it has 
been largely instrumental in bringing about a partition of the atom. 
Unfortunately the physicist’s ideas regarding the atom have been 
somewhat loose in the past; time was, and not long ago, when he 
indifferently used the term for the aggregation of atoms which is 
known to the chemist as a molecule; then came the period of the 
vortex atom; now he passes the chemist and fills his atoms with 
electrons. The chemist, on the other hand, has been precise in his 
conceptions of the ultimate constitution of matter; his atoms are 
indivisible, and to each is assigned a more or less exact number, the 
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atomic mass. From this idea he has allowed himself no excursion, 
save latterly, in speculations as to the genesis of the atoms them- 
selves, he has supposed the existence of a primordial matter to which 
the name of protyle has been given. The grounds for this specula- 
tion are clear, being the striking homology existing among the 
elements when viewed from the standpoint of the Periodic Law; the 
remarkable relation subsisting between atomic weight and telluric 
distribution of atoms ; and finally the apparent resolution of certain 
rare earths by repeated fractionation. But he clearly draws the line 
between speculation and what he has come to regard as fact, and does 
not call this hypothesis of protyle to his aid in explaining the vast 
variety of reactions with which he has to deal. The physicist is now 
practically discarding the atom save as a form which he fills and 
invests with electrons. It seems his electrons are not protyle, but 
independent corpuscles which he has endowed with unique kinds of 
motion to explain various physical phenomena. As electrons are 
said to emanate from radium, we have to inquire more particularly 
what they are and how they behave, and this we can only do by an 
appeal to the opinion of eminent physicists. 

Two or three years ago the electron was the charge of electricity 
carried by the ion, an atom or group of atoms, migrating between 
the poles in a cell where electric decomposition was taking place. 
It was recognised that some atoms could carry more than one 
electron. The electron of then is now divided into thousands ; thus 
in a mercury atom there are said to be 100,000 electrons. Lord 
Kelvin, at a meeting of the Physical Society of London on the 
31st of October, 1902, thus spoke of the electron : 


In dealing with the subject of atoms it was necessary to consider the atoms of 
electricity. The atomic theory of electricity, now almost universally accepted, 
had been thought of by Faraday and Clerk-Maxwell, and definitely proposed by 
Helmholtz. The atoms of electricity were very muck smaller than the atoms of 
matter, and permeated freely through the spaces occupied by these greater atoms 
and also freely through space not occupied by them. An atom of electricity in 
the interior of an atom of matter experienced electric force towards the centre of 
the atom. We were forced to conclude that every kind of matter had electricity 
in it, and Lorenz had named electricity as the moving thing in atomic vibrations. 
If the electrions, or atoms of electricity, succeeded in getting out of the atoms of 
matter, they proceeded with the velocity of light, and the body was radio-active. 
It was therefore not surprising that some bodies showed radio-active properties, 
but rather surprising that such properties were not shown by all forms of matter. 
Our knowledge of this subject, which originated with the discovery of the 
Becquerel rays, had been greatly advanced by the experiments carried out at the 
Cavendish Laboratory, and he had no doubt that in the next two or three years 
much light would be thrown upon this important matter. 


These are weighty words from Lord Kelvin and worthy of much 
consideration. Listeners to Professor J. J. Thomson at his Belfast 
lecture ‘On Becquerel Rays’ in the month of September of the 
same year will remember the following experiment. A charged 
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electroscope was shown with self-repelled leaves, apart like the legs 
of a pair of tongs; over the top a piece of pitch-blende or other 
radio-active body was brought, when the leaves steadily fell together 
under the influence emanating from the blende. This is one of the 
indications of radio-activity which has been largely depended upon 
in the accumulation of facts respecting this peculiar property, and 
was explained as being due to the influence of moving electrons. 
Where motion is quickly transmitted through partitions which are 
impervious to gaseous matter, it has been usual, as in the case of the 
Becquerel rays, to attribute its transmission to the trausfer of 
motion from particle to particle of a permeating fluid—the ether. 
Action at a distance without the intervening partition has been 
similarly explained. One would have preferred some such explanation 
in the present instance, as it is ever present to the mind that a 
corpuscular theory of light has failed. 

But a still more striking exhibition of the supposed emanation of 
electrons from radium atoms has recently been demonstrated by Sir 
William Crookes, and in taking exception to the explanation advanced 
in this particular instance I would say that in common with a later 
generation of scientific men I feel the greatest admiration for this 
veteran worker, whose labours in the border-land of chemistry and 
physics have been so conspicuously productive in important results 
for more than forty years past—from the days when he made the 
brilliant discovery of thallium onward through the period of his 
researches on radiant matter up to now, when he is seeking to eluci- 
date the mysteries of this new element. The facts, as described in 
his paper On the Emanations of Radium read before the Royal 
Society on the 19th of March, are briefly that radium nitrate, when 
brought near barium platinocyanide or zine sulphide screens, pro- 
duces phosphorescence, which in the latter case may be accompanied 
by a microscopic pyrotechnic display—a display which is practically 
unaffected by rarefying the air or trying the experiment in vacuo. 
When a solid piece of radium nitrate is brought slowly near the zinc 
sulphide screen, and the surface is examined with a pocket lens, the 
scintillating spots of light are sparsely scattered over the surface ; 
but on bringing the radium nitrate nearer the scintillations on the 
screen become more numerous and brighter, until when close 
together the flashes follow each other so quickly that the surface 
looks like a turbulent luminous sea. Ifa card be interposed between 
the screen and the radium nitrate there is still phosphorescence, but 
no scintillations ; and without the card a distance of more than two 
inches appears to be equally effective in preventing their production. 
The phosphorescence is due ‘to X-rays, and the scintillations to 
electrons—for Sir William observes : 


It seems probable that in these phenomena we are actually witnessing the bom- 
bardment of the screen by the electrons hurled off by radium with a velocity of the 
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order of that of light; each scintillation rendering visible the impact of an electron 
on the screen. ... Each electron is rendered apparent only by the enormous 
extent of lateral disturbance produced by its impact on the sensitive surface, just 
as individual drops of rain falling on a still pool are not seen as such, but by 
reason of the splash they make on impact, and the ripples and waves they produce 
in ever-widening circles. 


One of the phenomena familiar to the chemist is that of decre- 
pitation, seen more markedly in some bodies than others when they 
are heated, a crackling and a flying asunder of their particles; or a 
breaking off and shooting away of minute pieces at the surface due 
to alteration of temperature. The assumption that radium nitrate 
undergoes surface decrepitation will probably cover all the above 
facts. The slight variations of temperature to which it is subject 
would probably result in only sub-microscopic ‘ material masses’ 
being hurled off, but wherever one alighted on zinc-blende there 
would be the flash or scintillation. The interposition of a card 
would prevent the particles reaching the screen, and in vacuo the 
decrepitation would probably suffer little alteration because active 
absorption of radiant energy would still be proceeding ; and finally a 
rapid limit would be reached as to the distance such particles could 
be hurled, and a two-inch limit in this case would, it appears to me, 
be more compatible with the idea of ‘material masses’ than a speed 
of something over 100,000 miles per second. Such particles need 
not be visible to the microscope save in the phosphorescent effect. 
The smallest object visible with a theoretically perfect microscope 
could not be less than an eighty-thousandth of an inch. Let us 
suppose, for argument’s sake, that a particle half this size were sent 
off from the radium nitrate; no microscope could detect it, but it 
would be competent to produce phosphorescent effects on a zinc- 
blende screen, and so far from its being of the order of smallness of an 
electron, it would be made up at the very lowest estimate of thousands 
of millions of molecules of the radium salt. 

The revelation of the extraordinary properties of radium com- 
pounds appears to have reached a climax in March, when MM. Curie 
and Laborde announced that they had found that a sample of radi- 
ferous barium chloride maintained a temperature of a degree and a 
half centigrade above that of the surrounding atmosphere. That 
they observed this difference there can be no doubt, but that the 
facts justify the conclusion that a radium compound containing 225 
grams of the element will emit in a given time, and will continue to 
do so, as much heat as would be obtained by the burning of one 
gram of hydrogen is open to doubt. The grounds for this doubt are, 
first, that all their experiments appear to have been conducted in a 
bulb of glass, which is remarkably radio-active, and therefore that the 
factor of regenerative effect comes into play : in other words, that the 
rays emitted by the radiferous body, instead of getting away, have 
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been largely absorbed by the glass envelope, being then given back 
and re-absorbed by the radiferous body along with external radiations, 
with the cumulative results that the enclosed substance has been 
raised and kept to a temperature above that of the surrounding air. 
Dorn showed in 1897 that X-rays absorbed by metals give rise to 
sensible heat, and in one of these experiments under consideration a 
thermo-electric couple was employed, which presumably would be 
constructed of bismuth and antimony. Bismuth exhibits a maxi- 
mum of absorption of X-rays, and would thus register not only the 
sensible heat, but would also register as sensible heat all X-ray 
radiations reaching it from a radiferous body and its glass envelope. 
The same objection would apply to the use of a mercury thermometer. 
Until these elements of doubt have been removed in the method of 
experiment, it is premature to put radium compounds on the same 
plane as heat-producers as burning hydrogen. 

It has been, however, a cause of surprise that compounds of 
radium, thorium, and uranium should exhibit such continuous 
powers of emission of radio-active influence over long periods, and 
before these latest observations of MM. Curie and Laborde attempts 
have been made to account for the phenomena. In this connection it 
may be observed that the researches of G. le Bon and others make 
it abundantly clear that we are not yet fully acquainted with all the 
phenomena of radiations. We are bound to trace back the energy 
of these radio-active functions to the rays of known types received 
from the sun by the earth, because everything appears to be more 
or less radio-active, and, given a highly sensitive absorbent of these 
hidden sources of energy which also combines within itself a maxi- 
mum capacity for absorbing radiant energy of the known types, 
we have a never-ending source of force which radium compounds 
from their characteristics could be supposéd to utilise. There is 
also another source of energy which may be tapped, and that is the 
energy of molecular motion of the atmosphere. The existence of 
this natural illimitable reservoir of force was first pointed out by 
Dr. Johnstone Stoney, and has since been consistently advocated by 
Sir William Crookes as the source of the energy which gives rise to 
the continuous emanations of radio-active substances like radium 
compounds. Support seems to me to be given to this hypothesis 
from the consideration of the remarkable experiments of Professor 
Graham Bell and Mr. Sumner Tainter, made some score years ago, 
on radiophony. I am quite aware that at that time another con- 
struction was put upon them, but then the scientific world had not 
become familiarised with the ether pulses produced by spark-gap, 
and kathode discharges. Bell and Tainter showed that a ray of 
light interrupted by rapidly-revolving cogs or a disc-interrupter would, 
when converged on to non-metallic bodies, like chips of wood, cause 
them toemit a musical sound. In other words, pulsating undulations 
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of the ether were made to produce molecular vibrations which were 
transferred to air and gave rise to sound. Mercadier split the 
pulsating beam up with a prism and examined the audible effects 
in different parts of the spectrum. Bell and Tainter repeated this 
experiment. A beam of sunlight was reflected from a heliostat 
through an achromatic lens so as to form an image of the sun on 
a slit. The beam was then passed through another achromatic lens 
and through a bisulphide-of-carbon prism, which formed a spectrum 
of great purity, showing on a screen the principal solar lines. The 
disc-interrupter was turned at a rate to give from 500 to 600 
interruptions of the light per second. Upon bringing various kinds 
of matter through the spectrum, solids, liquids, and gases were 
found to emit sound. The behaviour of the gaseous bodies, iodine 
and nitrogen peroxide, was unusually interesting and instructive. 
As they were moved through the spectrum they emitted sound from 
those parts where they absorbed light. Now the reversal of this 
phenomenon would be that atmospheric molecular motion should 
generate vibrations in non-metallic bodies, which would be competent 
to produce or confer the pulsating effect on ethereal radiations, and 
thus give the character of X-rays or Becquerel rays to them. The 
Bell-Tainter effect reversed, I take it, substantially supports what 
Sir William Crookes is seeking to convey to scientific minds, and 
it appears very highly probable indeed that it is accomplished in 
certain heavily-weighted molecules, of which radium compounds 
present the most striking instance. Such a view gives force to the 
contention that the radiations from extremely radio-active bodies 
have pulsating character more or less like the X-rays of the focus 
tube, and it serves to explain many of the peculiarities of Becquerel 
rays as they are poured forth by radium compounds. All the 
anomalies they present will probably have vanished in a few months’ 
time, and this will be in keeping with the net result of -our survey, 
which is that the great use of radium compounds will be in the help 
they will yield in the solution of the highly interesting problems pre- 
sented by the heaviest-weighted of the atoms, and not in any very 
material benefit to mankind, as this is precluded by their abnormal 
scarcity in the earth. 


WILLIAM ACKROYD. 
Borough Laboratory, Hulifaz. 





THE LOST ART OF SINGING. 


Less than two hundred years ago Porpora did for the human voice 
what Guido of Arezzo did for music when he invented the modern 
scale. Music had always existed, rude instruments had always been 
employed : the voice was one of these rude instruments. But Porpora 
perfected the instrument; nay, he formed it of the raw material 
which nature yielded. Having once formed the instrument, a new 
art came into existence, a fine art, bel canto—an art with at least 
all the difficulties, demanding at least the courage, the patience and 
the long application which we expect in the study of painting, the 
piano, or the violin. 

At this time music was changing its character, its realisations, by 
leaps and bounds. Medieval music was giving place everywhere to 
modern music, which was becoming not only a fine art but the modern 
art par excellence. The arts of the ancient world had been architec- 
ture and sculpture; painting had been given’us by Italy at the 
renascence of Europe ; but music alone has accomplished since then 
what it had never accomplished before. The new requirements were 
evoking everywhere a corresponding progress in power over the 
material as a means of expression, the new perfection of instruments 
and the rapid developments in music acting and reacting on each 
other. It was not possible that singing alone should remain alien to 
this breath of new art ; and indeed what a Mozart could perform on 
a clavichord and what a Liszt could perform on a Steinway piano differ 
less than the new singing differed from all that had gone before it. 
The most individual of all instruments, that which was at once instru- 
ment and executant, took part in tlie general awakening, and sprang 
into perfect life under the wand of Porpora. 

And the sensation created was proportionate to the greatness of 
the event. People listened to the human voice, but it appeared to 
them that they were listening toa new instrument. The uneducated 
ear could not fully seize its beauty ; even so cultivated a scholar as 
Abraham Tucker tells us in his work on Vocal Sounds that he 
could not appreciate one of the most exquisite of human voices, 
Farinello’s singing appearing to him ‘unnatural, and resembling 
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rather the pipes of an organ’; and another perfect singer, Pacchie- 
rotti, was not admired in France. The voices of the choir of 
contraltos trained by Porpora, in especial, seemed ‘strange and 
non-natural’: but these unknown maidens in the free schools of 
Venice, from the mere loveliness of the method they had mastered, 
struck the musicians who heard them as greater artists than the 
great singers of the time, the greatest the world had seen till then. 
Dr. Burney, in his Present State of Music in France and Italy, 
published in 1773, says ‘ their performance was ravishing’ and the 
singing of ‘infinite merit,’ perhaps superior to everything which 
could be heard at the chief operas ; and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
that they had lovelier voices and were better singers than Faustina 
and Cuzzoni. William Beckford ‘still seemed to hear’ this 
wonderful singing when he wrote his Jtaly in 1834, and these 
‘ glorious voices’ made more impression on Goethe than any music 
he had heard. ‘I had no conception,’ he says, ‘of the existence of 
such voices.’ And what was the secret of this? The harsh, unblended, 
unequal sounds of the natural organ were gathered up by Porpora, 
and formed into an instrument having one diatonic voice, or 
colore, as the Italians call it. Respiration was made the basis of 
singing—chi sa respirare sa cantare—the breath which as a pedal 
sustained the notes, united the sounds. The school of Porpora did 
not die out; by it were formed all the great singers whose mere 
names carry a fascination with them—Farinello, Caffariello, Ferri, 
Gabrielli; and, later, Malibran, Catalani, Pasta, Grisi, Alboni, Bocca- 
badati, Nilsson, Trebelli, Jenny Lind, Titiens, Patti; Garcia, 
Lablache, Tamberlick, Donzelli, Mario, Santley, Maurel. But from 
the first three things militated against this latest of the arts—its 
difficulty, its popularity together with the absence of trained criti- 
cism, and the rise of modern instrumentation. 

Music is the most popular of the arts and the one which is 
nearest to us. First of the esthetic pleasures in the order of time, 
it is yet the latest of the fine arts, and has developed with human 
development. Other arts have had their perfect epoch—have sprung 
in the compass of two or three hundred years like Pallas equipped 
from the brain of Zeus—but music has had no perfect epoch, it has 
kept pace with the human spirit, reaching in modern times the 
complex harmony of a Wagner, which speaks to the modern soul ‘ of 
all things which ever it did,’ the music whose emotionalism, 
complexity and world-pain recall Jean Paul Richter’s apostrophe: 
‘Away! away! for thou speakest to me of things which I have never 
known and shall never know.’ We are all musicians, or we think 
ourselyes so. The modesty which would make us hesitate to 
criticise the technique of a sample of architecture, sculpture, or 
painting, has no place here, for the public judges of all music 
da maestro with no misgiving. It follows that it is not the best 
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which always pleases most. The taste for the oleograph, the 
inability to distinguish it from the old master (on the plane of 
artistic beauty, of mere beauty of technique) tells with still more 
insistence in an art which makes a stronger appeal to the general 
than painting. The musician, indeed, would not forego elements in 
his art which are his passport with humanity; but if music has 
nearly always something of the subject-picture in it, there is no 
reason why it should be the work of a bad artist working with bad 
materials. In the case of singing we have probably the most 
‘immediately moving of all the forms of artistic expression, and 
perfect examples can move the entirely ignorant in a way that great 
specimens of other arts may fail to do; it is therefore imperative if 
it is to survive among the belle arti that the public taste should be 
led by those who really understand the art they undertake to inter- 
pret. If only a painter can judge a picture, it is at least as true 
that only a singer can judge singing. But this is not the popular 
belief. Popular taste and popular sentiment have made of our 
modern singers not vocal artists but vocal artisans, vocal ‘ Jacks of 
all trades.’ The public does not expect art, the trained organ, the 
voice which resembled the pipes of an organ ; but in its place it asks 
for sentiment, and an amateur and untrained use of the voice which 
is thought to be vocal expression, so that a voice which does not 
provide us with adventitious effects is supposed to be inexpressive. 
We forget, or we have never known, that it is because the instrument 
is imperfect that it yields us this class of effects, while it is at the 
same time incapable of producing the only effects which would be 
legitimate. This absence of legitimate technique causes the young 
singer to mistake the real resources of his art, and he is supported in 
his ignorance by British sentimentalism. Popular taste in Italy 
may be saved by the necessity for passion in art, but there is no 
such safety-valve in the unbroken sentimentality of the English 
ballad. The ethical rather than artistic instinct which asks clap- 
trap sentiment of the arts, which makes the ‘ gods’ applaud a sound 
common-place sentiment in a theatre, and miss the only art in the 
piece, tolerates and encourages vapid sentiment in singers. I have 
heard a well-known singer’s voice break in a song calling for passion. 
This is as though a painter were to make a smudge when he felt he 
could express no more by means of his art, and it ought to be 
resented in the same way. When the British public sees a favourite 
‘star’ getting a spasmodic grip of a handy piece of furniture in order 
to produce her high note di bravura, its honest soul is moved at the 
supreme effort being made for its delectation. For the effort counts 
as part of the effect. It is listening to a star, so of course this is 
real singing; but the criterion is as primitive as that of the rustic 
admirers who shouted: to their primo uomo, ‘ Hold it on, Steen,’ lest 
the note being bawled from his throat at the risk of an apoplexy 
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should not last long enough to shame his rival in the village choir. 
When we sing with effort we may be quite sure we are singing 
badly. The divine in all art is like the ‘still small voice’; the rush- 
ing and the tearing and the noise are not yet art. Not until the 
complex elements given us by the material have been reduced to a 
simple formula—a simple formula used by a master—is real art 
achieved ; and when we look or when we hear we say, ‘ how simple, 
and if we know we say, ‘and how difficult.’ 

We seem a kindly and indulgent audience, but we do not know 
what to require of the artist. An artistic people often make a cruel 
audience, ani if their esthetic sense is not satisfied they hiss the 
bad art, because the due resolution of the phrase is to them an 
esthetic necwssity. In the eighteenth century, when music was 
most degraded in France, a poetaster spoke of sounds 


Qui sont faux pour V’oreille, mais vrais pour le cceur. 


The indulgent English audience has no artistic necessities to be 
outraged by the incompetent singer, who is generally sure of applause 
if his performance while false for the artist has been true for the 
sentimentalist. Meretricious ways of moving us must then be 
sternly discountenanced if we are to have art and not music-hall 
performances. What should we say of the violinist who snapped a 
string to express pathos or despair, and why do we tolerate the same 
class of expedients in the singer? So popularity wedded to spuri- 
ous sentiment have combined to rob us of good singing. To-day we 
have either the declaimer or the disewr; we have no longer the 
cantante. We roar, scream, or warble, we talk or we declaim, we 
pour out sentiment and ‘classical taste’—but we do not sing. 
We are all accustomed to voices completely strangled in the throat, 
with no resonance, no limpidity. Our baritones, it would seem, must 
burst a blood vessel when taking a sol, our contraltos have two 
voices—one below and one above ‘the break of the voice.’ What 
should we say to a ‘new’ Stradivarius which had the timbre of a 
’cello for half its extension and blossomed out into violin timbre for 
the remainder? Has the cornet, which takes the solo part in an 
orchestra, one uniform voice, or three or four different voices, 
according as it sounds a low, a middle, or a high note? Are not the 
effects of all instruments obtained by greater and less intensity of 
sound, not by difference of structure and register? The vulgar idea 
is that vocal effects are obtained by inequality of production; but 
they are effects like those of our new Stradivarius, the effects of an 
imperfect string or an imperfect wind instrument. An art may die 
of too much popularity, and this moment has come when the 
cantante instead of interpreting great traditions to an audience 
waits upon their ignorance like some Latter-Day minister on his con- 
gregation. 
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Bettini (Trebelli’s husband) used to say that no modern singer 
would encounter the good fortune which befell the singers of his 
day. ‘ We were all celebrities, and we trained the public ear.’ 
People expected good singing as the Athens of Praxiteles expected good 
sculpture and the Italy of the cinque cento expected good painting. 
Not so nowadays. An ‘artist’ has as much chance of making his 
career with poor powers and poorer training as one of the great 
singers of the past. This fact alone is the death-blow to great art. 
The singer’s audience, as it settles itself down to listen, hugs itself 
with the flattering assurance: ‘I know what I like.’ Curiously 
enough, this is held to imply some definite esthetic criterion. Yet 
in what other art would such a criterion pass muster? Would it 
guarantee the farmer’s preference for the oleograph on his walls ? 
For the chance good singer, therefore, a hard fate is reserved: he 
sings before judges who ‘know what pleases them’ and are devoid 
of all criterion of the art they are to judge. It is amply realised 
that if we are not brought up to appreciate good taste in literature, 
in painting, in colours, in furniture, in architecture, in music, we 
shall have bad taste in all these things. Neither is it supposed that 
because I have been educated to judge a good picture I should 
therefore be competent to criticise the performances of a violinist. 
All these elementary principles, however, fade when we come to 
criticise the art of bel canto; there ‘my love of music’ is an infal- 
lible guide, and my instinct as to ‘what pleases me’ a more powerful 
solvent of merit than the traditions of a great art. Now these things 
are not a sufficient vade mecum for judging a singer. No public has 
sufficient art to judge for itself, and there are now not enough great 
singers to teach them. That which pleases them and that which 
accords with the traditions of the art have in this year of grace 1903 
no chance of being identical. 

Intelligent criticism is therefore at this moment one of the chief 
desiderata. If the singers do not know how to sing, the critics do 
not know either how they ought to sing, and the Press take no 
pains to select a critic; indeed they would have to search far and 
long to find one. I have before me a critic’s opinion of a soprano 
who possessed ‘clear and powerful upper notes’ and ‘forced her 
high notes.’ One but not both of these statements can possibly be 
true ; a clear and potent high note cannot be produced by forcing. 
Another critic says that an imperfect control of the respiration spoilt 
her singing, at the same time applauding the prodaction of the 
mezza voce. A true mezza voce requires more perfect control of the 
breathing functions than any other call made on the singer. But 
when we read that on the same occasion she ‘phrased with no 
ordinary skill,’ our confusion is complete. With a sense of ‘ surfeited 
amazements’ (as the Indian said of our English climate) we turn 
to an axiom of the great teacher Lamperti: ‘It is impossible 
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to phrase well until we have acquired, as it were by nature, the 
control of the breathing.’ Again, in an Italian review I read that a 
singer made a great effect with a fine chest upper C. It is a wonder 
if he lived to tell the tale. Such instances can be found in the 
papers every day, and those who have retained any of the old tradi- 
tions must know well enough that if our singers are poorly trained 
our critics are perhaps even more poorly equipped. Nevertheless, 
can the Star be among the prophets? In this English evening paper 
I read a criticism of a young singer who appeared in London in 
December 1901, in which the critic, under the excellent nom de plume 
of Legato, invites her not to spoil a lovely voice by complete ignorance 
of her art—not to think of singing but of studying—and tells 
her straitly that if she can find a Porpora she may become a 
great singer. Here, then, is one person in London who remembers 
there is such a thing as bel canto, and what it means, and what it 
costs, 

The critics, indeed, employ a phrase which seems to introduce us 
to the adyta of bel canto, a phrase which is all that can be desired 
as suggesting the expert, the green room of the arts, the atmosphere 
of ‘shop.’ The happy word adopted among the élite is tone-colour, 
and even the ear feels the subtilty hid beneath the idiom. A 
Devonshire farmer passing one dark evening along the road saw a 
man standing up to his middle in a pond. ‘ What are you doing 
there?’ quoth he. ‘Well, you see, I’m going to sing bass in the 
village concert to-morrow, and I’m getting a hose.’ This was tone- 
colour. The pure sounds of a voice placed uniformly along its 
whole extension are never heard nowadays, and by tone-colour the 
critic means something which is no longer the pure sound proper to 
the note, but is a variety produced by throat, chest, or jaw. On the 
other hand dozens of voices present nothing better than the tones of 
a voce parlata ; the sound instead of being concentrated is spread 
about in the mouth, and flat toneless notes are the result, which the 
Italians qualify as ‘voce bianca.’ If the critics ask for a little ‘ tone- 
colour ’ here they should be applauded; and it is therefore doubly 
regrettable that they sometimes fail to recognise legitimate tone- 
colour—that which results from an equal production of voice—when 
they hear it. 

But the perfect school of singing had certain requirements: one 
of these is orchestration which takes due account of the voice, and 
confides the principal part to it. Simple accompaniments like those 
of Pergolese where every note counted, where every note must tell 
or fail, discovered all the beauties, all the defects, of the voice. The 
rise of modern complex orchestration not only introduced a new 
, taste, the taste for orchestral music, but helped to make singing 
under the old conditions impossible. And in fact a new opera 
succeeded to the old—the musical drama of which Wagner gave us 
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perfect examples, but in which declamation largely takes the place of 
bel canto. German opera and German orchestration, indeed, not 
only made this latter a thing of the past, but implied a new theory 
of the place of the human voice as a musical instrument. In the 
eighteenth century homage was paid to the voice as possessing, in 
comparison with all other instruments, the inalienable charm of 
individuality—to the singer because she or he, unlike every other 
instrument, was both instrament and executant. Every other 
instrument was a means in the hands of a human performer; the 
cantante alone was his own instrument, his own performer, perform- 
ing on an instrument to which he could give endless shades of 
psychological expression. Music was conceived as the interaction 
of the idea of the composer with the voice and the personality of the 
singer. Wagner, on the contrary, employed the voice like any other 
instrument: it is made to jump without any preparation from low 
notes to high, to shriek along with the full orchestra; its physiology 
being totally neglected, it is treated partly as so much catgut, partly 
as a broken-winded instrument. This difference between the treat- 
ment of the voice as the sine qua non of complete musical expression 
and its treatment as an inferior piece in an orchestra, is the measure 
of the difference in the ideal—the respect for the delicacy, the sub- 
tilty, the individuality of the human voice in the one case, and in 
the other that orchestral ideal of music in which there is really no 
longer a place for it. We know that none of the great singers 
would have consented to ‘sing everything.’ Bel canto was an art 
to itself, and required its composers, men who knew how to sing, 
who knew how to write for the voice, who knew what a voice 
could and should do and what it could not and should not do. Yet 
amongst us moderns who has retained this tradition with the excep- 
tion of Patti? The modern idea is that a ‘fine voice’ should do 
any and everything; be tenore robusto and tenore leggiero, soprano 
drammatico and soprano leggiero, in the same evening, nay in the 
same piece; be controbasso and flute, violoncello and violin. Now 
this is precisely what the fine voice, the trained tempered organ, 
can never do, what only the inferior or ignorant singer will do. It 
is the absolute imperfection of voices torn to shreds by improper use, 
or which have never reached the condition of: being instruments at 
all, which makes such a pretence on the part of the public or such 
a condescension on the part of the artist possible. 

Hence the best musical audiences now are those whose apprecia- 
tion is all given to orchestral music. This change is partly due to 
the modern development of orchestration, but must also be partly 
attributed to the parallel debasement of singing. In orchestral 
music the musician can at least hear instruments which are formed 
to produce the effects required, while vocalists are no longer able to 
furnish him with adequate interpretations. The consequence is that 
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no one now is as well equipped for judging of singing as for judging 
of instrumental and orchestral music. 

It may be asked whether under present conditions it is at all 
probable that the art of singing should be revived. It is certainly 
unlikely that singing should flourish if the conditions remain un- 
changed, but it is less unlikely that we shall see a change in them. 
A return to the Italian school of which Titiens wrote, ‘ Believe me 
there is but one method of singing—the good old Italian,’ is in the 
air, and we hear much talk, not seasoned with the same amount of 
knowledge, about ‘methods of singing.’ It is improbable that we 
should always be content with opera which affords no scope at all for 
bel canto. We must get some distance from a movement if we 
would place it in its due perspective, if we would see it in relation to 
what went before and what will come after it. Those who came to 
mock at Wagner remained to pray ; but the cheap silly contempt for 
the precedent Italian school to which we owe every step in the art of 
music till we come to the German giants of the late eighteenth 
century was clearly evanescent. That a change is coming has been 
prophesied on both sides of the Atlantic. Italian opera with Italian 
voices have just been tried with signal success in Vienna, and Covent 
Garden followed suit last season. A few modern writers have helped 
to keep the subject of bel canto before the public, attention being 
called to the problem in an excellent resumé of music in the 
eighteenth century by Vernon Lee (Jl Settecento in Italia) which 
should be better known in England. In 1893 Signor Mastrigli 
published his Manuale del Cantante (Hoepli, Milan). Some valu- 
able articles appeared in the Cronache Musicali on ‘ Economy and 
resistance ’ of the voice, by Signor A. Lauria; and in this Review for 
June 1899 so good an authority as Mr. Richard Davey published an 
article entitled ‘The Decline in the Art of Singing.’ ‘If there is at 
present,’ writes Mr. Davey, ‘a dearth of first-class oratorio and opera 
singers, there is an equally marked diminution in the ranks of the 
concert platform.’ ‘My principal difficulty,’ he was told by a leading 
impresario, ‘ is not the selection of operas, but that of finding singers 
to interpret them. You ask me why I do not produce Lucrezia 
Borgia, Norma, Medea, Vestale, Flauto Magico? My answer is 
that there is scarcely: anyone now before the footlights who can sing 
these operas. It is the same with La Sonnambula and a host of 
others. . . . We have declaimers in abundance who can shout 
Wagner, but with few exceptions artists who can sing Wagner as 
well as Rossini belong to a bygone age. I think they died with 
Titiens.’ . . . Yet as late as 1848-70 London maintained two opera 
houses, and listened to a galaxy of singers incomparably more im- 
portant than any we can show to-day. In the ten years from 1848 
to 1858 we could boast of such prime donne and primi womini as 
Grisi, Colbran, Sontag, Jenny Lind, Frezzolini, Alboni, Mario, 
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Tamberlick, Lablache, Tamburini. Forty years ago the singing 
which was the gift of Italy was nowhere received with more en- 
thusiasm and genuine appreciation than in England. It was then 
understood among us, and we asked for the best. Not only is this 
true of opera, but a special réle was marked out for the singer in the 
oratorio, which is still the musical feature of this country—a homage 
to Handel’s sojourn among us. With so much use for competent 
performers, with so much zest and zeal displayed in innumerable 
grand concerts and ‘ vocal recitals,’ is it not to be deplored that our 
musical forces and conventions actually throw obstacles in the path 
of a return to fine singing, of the formation of fine singers; that 
we are no nearer an appreciation of what is required for the artistic 
interpretation of even the best known and most hackneyed vocal 
music; that we have not moved a step towards encouraging the 
trained vocalist to come before us? There is a great deal of singing 
but no bel canto, many scores of singers and no cantanti, an immense 
amount of vocal music and an almost complete dearth of real vocal 
interpretation. 

The year before last I heard a performance of Verdi's Requiem in 
a large London hall. Of the four soloists three were entirely unequal 
to their work. In the duets and quartets the fact that the voices 
completely failed to blend was more noticeable than the air they 
were rendering. Even the critics have told us that the vocal 
part in recent performances has been the poorest, and declare that 
our English voices are inadequate to the solo parts in a work like 
Verdi’s Requiem. When one remembers what the share of the 
chief cantanti in any adequate performance should be, how they 
should sustain, create, add style and breadth, spirit and verve 
and living force, majesty and serenity, power and charm, one indeed 
feels that the performances to which we are usually accustomed 
cannot and should not satisfy. Our inability ‘to let ourselves go,’ 
is not true artistic self-restraint, which we often conspicuously lack ; 
and no amount of sentiment, apart from technique, will dignify 
our expansive moments. 

When we speak of the decadence of singing we mean that the 
art of expression by means of the resources of a trained vocal organ 
is no longer understood or appreciated. Something would be 
gained if it were once fully recognised that the sentiment which 
does duty among us for style and expression no more makes the 
singer an artist and singing a fine art than the sentiment in sculpture 
or painting before there was power over the material made fine 
painting or sculpture. Even when natural taste and refinement, 
a cultivated sense of musical structure, soul, and dramatic instinct 
are not wanting, the present-day singer would not be a fine artist, 
because the singer is not only executant but instrument, and the 
instrument yet awaits the fiat of another Porpora. In the meantime 
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the cantante abdicates because he or she is unable to hold the 
audience as it should be held. 

Let us acquire ourselves and require in the performer some 
notion of vocal style. Style is expected of the performer on every 
instrument; why is it that none is asked of the singer? There 
are only a handfal of men and women before the public who have 
any notion of style in singing. What goes down with an audience 
in its place is pose, small affectations, sentimentalism. Let us 
remind the singer that his effects should be obtained by greater 
and less intensity of sound, not by shrieks, breaks in the voice, 
whispered confidences. Let us cease to regard anyone as a ‘vocal 
artist ’ who is unable to employ a true mezza voce, unable (in the 
case of the robuster voices) to sustain a note, who is ignorant of 
that true art of phrasing which depends entirely on mastery of the 
breathing functions. In what can the art of singing or its technical 
beauties be said to consist if not in these things? The highly paid 
singer is very easily quit when he ends each verse with a spoken 
word or two in which there is as much art as in ordinary speaking. 
He has not the art to smorzare 7 suoni, at the same time leaving 
them distinct: and in the train of this lack of art come all the 
other musical defects—lack of grasp of musical structure, of style, of 
rhythm, of breadth, of the canto largo, of the power of increasing and 
diminishing notes. 

When it is said that nowadays ‘the mere possession of a voice 
is deemed sufficient,’ this is only half the truth. An English or 
German audience likes what is sung rather than how it is sung. 
With all the development of classical taste in England classical style 
im singing is not demanded ; and while on the one hand we have 
musical audiences for whom everything must be classical except the 
singing, we have on the other the singers whom this system pro- 
duces, who cannot summon to their aid one single resource of the 
true vocal artist. Those modern lovers of classical music who con- 
demn Wagner believe that their standard of singing is much higher 
than his. This is not so. Their favourite composers are all men 
who only wrote well for the voice by accident. Wagner himself in 
choosing for the German people ‘the chanted drama’ in place of 
‘opera’ says expressly: ‘ However charming and truly delightful 
that art’ (Italian bel canto) ‘may have become in the hands of 
eminent masters, it is altogether foreign to the German's nature.’ 
He renounced fine singing for his countrymen; and as he thought 
the German could not be made a good singer he determined to 
make him a good declaimer. Every frequenter of English concerts 
must perceive that the German language is as much a sine qua non 
of modern vocalism as the Italian used to be. It has accustomed 
the English ear to guttural sounds, and the voice which has not got 
them appears to have something wrong with it. Thereis a Venetian 
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district where the entire population are born with huge goitres, and 
the inhabitants compassionate the few sports whom unkind Nature 
has failed to decorate. Yet Wagner himself held that no other 
language but the Italian could have produced ‘ the sensuous pleasure 
of pure vocalism.’ This he has certainly eliminated with success in 
the recitatives, say, of Siegfried ; but he has not explained why the 
sensuous pleasure of tone which is expected from other instruments 
should be illegitimate in the case of the voice. 

What we have forgotten is that all vocal music is transfigured 
when it is sung by a beautiful instead of an inferior and uneducated 
voice. If the ear were again accustomed to the timbre of the highly 
trained voice, competent to provide us with all the resources of the 
art, we should be unable to find pleasure any longer in the unskilled 
singer’s performance. We want voices trained as the great maestri 
trained those who after all is said and done have rendered the art 
famous and classical; and then we shall no doubt agree with 
Titiens that they will enrich German music ‘ with a greater variety 
of intonations than the majority of rising singers imagine possible.’ 


M. A. R. TUKER. 
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A FUTURE FOR IRISH BOGS 


THE fact that the population of Ireland, which was eight millions 
in 1841, was found by the last census to have been reduced to about 
four and a half millions, apart from other proofs, conclusively 
demonstrates the presence of the extreme poverty in the sister isle, 
which has thus driven beyond the seas a people who, notoriously, 
are more passionately attached to their homes than is the case with 
any other race. Such an exodus, unparalleled in historic times by 
any other similar movement in Europe, has, as all are aware, been 
brought about by the impossibility of finding means of livelihood in 
Ireland, partly from the general want of industries other than 
agriculture, and partly from the extreme subdivision of property 
among the smaller holders of the land. The land question stands 
by itself; on the industrial problem, we may accept or reject the 
remote cause assigned by geologists for the dearth of those industries 
in Ireland, which have flourished and given wealth to England and 
Scotland, namely :—that, owing to action of the glaciers of the last 
‘ice age’ the whole of the carboniferous rocks were ground off the 
face of the country, and swept into the Atlantic. But, at all events, 
Ireland possesses little or no coal worth speaking of, and is thus 
unprovided with cheap fuel for generating power. Nor is the 
amount of water power in the country available for industrial 
purposes of any considerable value, relatively speaking. 

Now, without cheap power, derived either from coal, mineral oils, 
or other fuel for raising steam, or from abundant water supplies, no 
modern nation can possibly maintain the struggle for existence, 
which is becoming more acute everyday. The question therefore is, 
how, under existing disabilities as regards the various sources of 
power, the exodus from the country can be stayed, and the Irish 
nation placed in a position which will enable it to compete in- 
dustrially with others. 

Previous attempts to solve this problem have overlooked one 
great resource which Ireland undoubtedly possesses. The true 
solution of the difficulty to my mind can alone be found by 
utilising the vast amount of carbon which nature has stored up in 
the bogs of Ireland for the generation im situ of electrical energy 
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which through the application of modern scientific principles can be 
transmitted and made available at an extremely low price in all parts 
of the country. That peat has not hitherto been used in Ireland for 
manufactures is due to the difficulty of drying the stuff (which, as 
existing in the bogs, contains from 80 to 90 per cent. of water) in a 
humid and uncertain climate ; of compressing and then trausporting 
it to considerable distances for driving steam-engines, at a cost 
which would admit of any real competition with coal. 

Of late years the question of discovering and preparing a cheap 
fuel has received much greater attention in all countries where coal 
is dear, viz. in Hungary, Austria, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
Holland, Spain, the United States, Canada, &c., than in the British 
Isles, with the result that quite unlooked for success has been attained. 
Briquettes of compressed peat have been produced for which, weight 
for weight, a higher calorific value is claimed than for even the best 
anthracite coal, and so appreciated is this material for domestic 
purposes that, as I am informed, it commands in Holland a higher 
market price than the best coal. It may be assumed, in fact, that all 
the processes for the manufacture of peat as a fuel, while at the 
same time securing all the valuable bye-products (peat-tar, illumin- 
ating oil, paraffin in all forms, peat-pitch, antiseptic materials, &c.), 
have been devised and applied. Yet, having regard to the cost of 
transport and other incidental expenses, this by itself would 
probably not, except occasionally, enable industries to be started 
in Ireland with reasonable prospects of financial success. 

In the plan of operation which I shall presently describe, all the 
drawbacks which hitherto have hampered industries in Ireland 
should vanish; but before proceeding further, it is desirable to lay 
before the reader some definite information as to the nature, extent, 
and calorific value of the bogs of Ireland as they exist. 

In the first place, much more is known about the bogs of Ireland 
than probably about those of any other country; since early in the 
last century (1810-14), Sir Richard Griffith, afterwards Chairman of 
the Board of Works and Valuation Commissioner, surveyed when a 
young man all the chief bogs, in view to preparing schemes and 
estimates for their reclamation and adaptation for tillage, as also for 
the construction, in those pre-railway days, of a network of canals for 
passengers and transport. 

After giving maps and sections of four bogs in the county of 
Kildare (a portion of the great Bog of Allen) aggregating in ex- 
tent 36,430 acres, the Commissioners, whose first report is dated 
the 20th of June, 1810, observe as follows : 


From inspection of the great Ordnance Survey maps of Ireland by their chair- 
man, General Vallemy, of the Royal Engineers, they were enabled to consider the 
greater part of these bogs as forming one connected whole, and to come to the 
conclusion that a portion of Ireland of a little more than one-fourth of its entire 
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superficial extent, and included between a line drawn from Wicklow Head to 
Galway, and another drawn from Howth Head to Sligo, comprises within it 
about five-sevenths of the bogs in the island, exclusive of the mountain bogs and 
bogs of less extent than 500 acres, in its form resembling a broad belt drawn 
across the centre of Ireland. .. . 

The Shannon divides the area into two parts, of which the division to the west 
of the river contains more than double the extent of the bogs which are to be found 
to the eastward. ... 

Most of the bogs east of the Shannon, occupying a considerable portion of the 
county of Kildare, are generally known by the name of the ‘ Bog of Allen.’ This 
is broken up in patches, each perfectly distinct, often separated by high ridges of 
dry country, and inclining towards different rivers. . . . There is no spot of these 
bogs (east of the Shannon) so much as two Irish miles distant from the upland 
and cultivated districts. 


The bogs specially reported on were stated to be ‘a mass of peat, of 
the average thickness of 25 feet, nowhere less than 12, nor found to ex- 
ceed 42 feet.’ As to the total quantity of peat available from the 
2°8 million of acres which on the best authority exists in the country, 
Dr. Johnson, Professor of Botany in the Royal College of Science in 
Dublin, who has devoted much attention to the subject, observes, in 
@ paper published in 1899, that ‘ while the average thickness of turf 
in Europe varies from 9 to 20 feet, Ireland has beds as much as 
40 feet.’ As a very conservative estimate, it may, I think, be taken 
that an average depth of at least 15 feet could be counted on 
throughout. 

Nearly all authorities, home and Continental, are agreed that the 
calorific value of ten tons of ordinary bog-stuff, as dug out, would, 
when treated and turned into fuel, equal one ton of ordinary coal. 
We thus by an easy calculation arrive at the result that for 15 feet 
in depth, each acre of bog would have the heating power of 1,828 
tons of ordinary coal. This multiplied by 2°8 millions of acres for 
the whole of Ireland, gives the total equivalent of 5,104 million tons 
of coal. It would apparently therefore not be too sanguine to assume 
that one half of this quantity, or say the equivalent of 2,500 million 
tons of coal, would be ultimately available for steam-raising|purposes 
from the bogs of Ireland. 

Turning now to the power which may be made available from 
this vast store of carbon, hitherto unworked, but ready at hand, it 
has to be noted that one of the great factors of modern scientific 
advance in economical production, is the steady improvement which 
has taken place in the thermal efficiency of steam-engines of the 
present, as compared with earlier designs. Whereas, for instance, 
18 or 20 lbs. of coal were required with the older class of engines to 
produce a horse-power per hour, those of the latest type, e.g. Willans 
& Robinson’s central valve, Parson’s Turbine, only require 1} lb. of 
coal and even less to do the same work. Moreover with the rapid 
advance lately made in the construction of gas-engines, of which 
several are now in hand of 4,000 and 5,000 horse-power, the above 
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efficiency will in all probability be sensibly improved upon at an 
early date. However, to be entirely on the safe side, it may be 
assumed that 2 lbs. of coal would be needed to produce a horse- 
power per hour, and again that the engine, of whatever description 
it may be, which may be employed for the generation of electrical 
energy, has to work 3,000 hours per annum. We could thus count 
on having enough heating power in the bogs for steam raising, 
or gas production, to give us a constant output of 300,000 horse- 
power for 412 consecutive years ! 

From the above calculations, based as they are on assumptions 
which are much below the data furnished by existing developments, 
it may, I submit, be reasonably contended that, quite apart from what 
the future may have in store, through the adaptation of power as 
yet unharnessed to the electrical car, there is present at this day 
in Ireland material which, if scientifically applied by known processes, 
would give ample employment in manufactures and industries of 
all kinds, not only for the existing population, but for one much 
more numerous. 

This contention will be better grasped when it is fully realised 
that the production of electrical power, which is capable of energising 
industries all over the country, calls for‘no transport, except in a very 
minor degree locally, of the material (bog-stuff) from the spot on 
which it is dug out. Generating stations, permanent or semi- 
permanent, may be set upat any place where the conditions prove to 
be most convenient. 

To take, for instance, an extreme case; if it should be thought 
desirable to establish a great permanent plant for the generation of 
electricity with, say, 100,000 horse-power engines, in Mayo with its 
vast expanse of unutilised bog, there is no apparent reason why this 
should not be quite feasible. Nor, again, is it improbable to assume 
that from such centre cables might be laid to convey high potential 
currents from 10,000 to 50,000 volts, with very slight loss, to any 
part of Ireland, to be there converted into direct current (say from 
200 to 400 volts) as might be considered desirable for application to 
any and all industries. 

Lest any doubt should be entertained on this point, it may be 
mentioned that, on the authority of a well-known writer in a late 
number of the Electrical Magazine, the opinion is expressed that 
high potentialities, up to 100,000 volts, may be safely conveyed 
almost any distance with very trifling loss; and Lord Kelvin, the 
greatest living authority on electrics, when at Niagara last year, 
expressed the hope that, before very long, it might be feasible to 
transmit the energy there generated, for working all the machinery 
in New York, 400 miles distant. As a fact, current has already 
been transmitted from Colgate to San Francisco, a distance of 220 
miles, with a loss of 25 per cent., and only the other day an 
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installation was inaugurated in Mysore (utilising the great falls of 
the Cauvery river at Sivasamoodrum, for working the Colar Gold 
Fields), in which electrical current is transmitted 100 miles, with 
only 20 per cent. of loss. As the greatest distance of any point in 
Ireland from Mayo would not exceed 150 miles, there is therefore 
nothing extravagant in the above idea. But of course it would be 
only commonly prudent to make a much less ambitious commence- 
ment, ¢.g. for the working of railways, tramways, canals, breweries, 
and all classes of existing industries and manufactures, within easy 
reach of the Bog of Allen above adverted to. 

The solvent for the industrial difficulty in Ireland is thus 
nothing more than the supply of cheap power in bulk and ‘on tap,’ 
wherever required. Whereas, in fact, up to the present the bog-stuff 
has remained unutilised for steam-engines, locomotives, &c. owing 
chiefly to its bulk and cost of transport, the proposal is that, instead 
of the bogs going to the engines, the engines should go to the bogs. 
It is the old story of Mahomet and the Mountain—that is all! 

Everything turns on the question of the price at which this 
power, generated from the bogs, can be supplied. Householders 
in towns have got so accustomed to pay 6d. per Board of Trade Unit 
(the kilowatt hour equals one fourth more than the ordinary horse- 
power) that it may surprise many people unacquainted with the 
subject, to learn that this price, which has been necessitated by 
various adventitious circumstances, is quite five times the price at 
which the majority of the great electrical power companies (no 
fewer than thirteen of which have already received Parliamentary 
authorisation in the British Isles, with more to come in the next 
session) are prepared to sell current in bulk to customers. One of 
these companies for universal supply, limited only by their re- 
spective county boundaries to which their Acts apply, has allowed 
it to be known that it is generating energy at very little more 
than one third of a penny per unit; and there can be little doubt 
as to the feasibility before many years of generating a horse-power 
per hour for one farthing, which would allow of the unit being sold 
to customers with fair profit, at the surprisingly low price of one 
halfpenny or a little over. If, as many think, we are on the eve 
of a great industrial revolution in England, owing to this advent of 
an age of electricity, in supersession of that of steam, there is to 
my mind a far greater revolution in store for Ireland from the same 
cause, should my proposals be carried into effect. 

It may, and probably will, be urged that the Irish are not likely, 
in any circumstances, to become skilled mechanics, and that the 
country having no such raw material as coal or cotton to work on, 
manufactures could not thrive, but these objections I am convinced have 
no solid foundation. In the first place, no one can read the admirable 
reports of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
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in Ireland for the past and preceding years, without being struck by 
the singular adaptability shown by the people, for the various indus- 
tries that have been introduced under the able guidance of the Right 
Hon. Horace Plunkett, since the formation of the department, and of 
previously existing bodies, ¢.g. the Royal Dublin Society. Irish opera- 
tives in the United States, England and Scotland, and wherever else 
employed, have proved themselves to be as good as the best when 
favoured by opportunity. And again, as regards the absence of raw 
material, it has to be remembered that even in the matter of iron 
ores the workshops of England and Scotland are dependent mainly 
on supplies from Sweden, Spain and other countries. Lancashire 
has to look entirely for its cotton to America and Egypt, Dundee for 
its jute to India, and so on through numerous important industries. 
Ireland in this respect is by no means placed at a greater disadvantage 
than England. There is therefore nothing whatever to militate 
against the Irish becoming in time, with proper application of capital 
under scientific direction, a manufacturing nation through the utilisa- 
tion of electrical energy, as generated from their hitherto neglected 
bogs, or holding their own in this respect against any other country. 

In conclusion, I would advert briefly to the generation of electrical 
energy, by means of water power, which is popularly supposed to be 
everywhere running to waste in Ireland. In regard to this, it must 
be observed that, while having a humid climate, chiefly from the 
action of the Gulf Stream, which impinges along the whole of the 
south and west coasts, the actual amount of rainfall in Ireland is 
very moderate. Mr. J. R. Kilroe, in dealing with this subject (in 
Ireland Industrial and Agricultural Report for 1902), observes that 
‘only in the east of England, with a rainfall of less than 25 inches, 
is there a region distinctly dryer than any part of Ireland. The 
general rainfall of the centre of England (25 to 30 inches) equals 
that of the centre of Ireland. It is, in fact,)mere popular delusion to 
imagine that Ireland is a country 


Where mill-sites fill the country up as thick as you can cram ’em, 
And desput rivers run about a-begging folk to dam ’em. 


To this might be added that fishing and other rights exist on 
nearly every river, which must at considerable expense be acquired 
if the water is to be used for electricity; to say nothing of the cost 
of head works and auxiliary stream plant, which is absolutely neces- 
sary with power schemes, where there are no storage reservoirs, thus 
rendering it extremely doubtful whether more than a very few of 
these could be made to pay. Under such conditions as exist in 
Switzerland or Northern Italy, where streams have an assured supply 
from the melting snows of the Alps, or again in the United States and 
Canada, where a chain of vast storage reservoirs, extending from 
Lake Erie to Lake Superior, is present to maintain a constant 
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perennial supply, there can be no hesitation as to employing water- 
power. But no such conditions exist in Ireland. If further proof 
were wanted as to the undesirability of relying on this source of 
energy in Ireland, one has only to cite the case of the Shannon 
Water and Electrical Power Company, which has obtained its Act. 
Although the works here are so designed as to utilise the water of 
the whole drainage area of the river, 4,000 square miles in extent 
(the largest in the United Kingdom), the total power which it 
claims to develop is only 10,000 horse-power. The Bann Emme, and 
many other rivers and streams in Ireland, may no doubt be similarly 
harnessed for small local schemes, but in the aggregate I feel 
assured that the power capable of being thereby generated must be 
quite a bagatelle as compared with that derivable from the bogs. 
Much the same remark applies to the utilisation of the small coal- 
fields, Arigna, Coal Island, and Kilkenny, which together do not 
produce more than 125,000 tons of rather poor stuff per annum. 


R. H. SAnKEy. 





LAST MONTH 


THE King’s holiday tour has taken its place among the leading 
political events of the month. The fact furnishes fresh proof of 
the changed régime under which we live. In the days when Queen 
Victoria was wont to enjoy her well-earned spring excursion to the 
Riviera, the last thing that any of us thought of was of attaching 
political importance to the journey. But the King’s voyage, though 
announced originally as a holiday trip, has assumed a_ political 
importance that cannot be denied. His visit to Lisbon was, of 
course, understood from the first to be part of the state ceremonial 
which, after their coronation, monarehs are bound to observe. But 
even then nobody thought that it would take the character which it 
eventually assumed, or that it would furnish us with another instance 
of the extent to which the personal factor, as represented by the 
Sovereign, is entering into the domain of high politics. His Majesty 
set forth attended by the smallest possible suite, one hardly larger 
than that which would have accompanied him on such a journey 
before his accession to the throne. Yet at Lisbon he met with a 
reception such as few monarchs, when travelling with all the panoply 
of state, could hope to receive. King Edward was accompanied 
by no member of the Government, yet this fact did not prevent 
the reaffirmation by the Portuguese of their alliance with England, 
and the terms used in stating the fact were such as to indicate 
that real political importance attached to the demonstration. 
When we look back a few years, and recall the undisguised 
hostility of the Portuguese officials at Delagoa Bay to this 
country and the countless obstacles which were raised in the 
path of our policy at the beginning of the South African war, we 
cannot fail to realise the greatness of the change that has taken 
place. During the war King Carlos was our friend, and he stood 
loyally by us during the darkest season of the struggle. But 
apparently he was almost the only friend we had in Portugal. Now 
we see Ministers, peers, representatives, and even the people in the 
streets hailing with enthusiasm the presence of our Sovereign on 
Portuguese soil, and loudly acclaiming the alliance between the two 
countries. There can be no doubt that we owe this to the bappy 
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inspiration which led King Edward to make Lisbon his first port of 
call on his Easter holiday cruise. 

His Majesty’s reception in Lisbon excited an unwonted degree 
of interest all over the Continent. Nowhere was it watched more 
eagerly, or criticised more sympathetically, than in Paris. For some 
time past it has been evident that the statesmen of France have 
been sincerely desirous of bringing about a better understanding 
between their country and our own. Credit must be given to the 
Governments of the two countries for the foresight and wisdom they 
have shown in striving to lead both nations into the paths of peace 
and good will. Asa matter of fact, there has never been any difficulty 
in persuading Englishmen to welcome the idea of friendship with 
France, nor does the present French Government seem to have had 
any difficulty in creating a similar state of feeling among French- 
men. But it is the King’s Easter journey that has enabled the two 
countries to put a final stamp upon this propitious state of affairs. 
His Majesty’s reception at Lisbon created, as I have said, a profound 
impression in Paris. It was hailed almost as the re-entry of Great 
Britain into the field of European politics, whilst no one on the 
Continent could fail to be struck by the profound respect and intense 
enthusiasm the Portuguese showed in welcoming their august visitor. 
The French press, with one or two ignoble exceptions, asked why 
Portugal should be allowed to monopolise the demonstration of good- 
will towards King Edward and his subjects on the occasion of the 
King’s first journey after his coronation; and the idea of inviting 
him to Paris was received with general and warm approval. 
President Loubet and his Cabinet seized with alacrity a suggestion 
which was in such complete harmony with their own policy. They 
found a sympathetic hearer in King Edward, and the preliminaries 
were quickly arranged for the state visit which His Majesty is to 
pay to Paris in the first days of May. 

That this visit will have political consequences of the most benefi- 
cent kind is the firm belief of wise men in both countries. Nearly 
fifty years have elapsed since such a visit was last paid by an English 
sovereign to the French capital. Much water has flowed under the 
bridge since then. France and England are no longer sworn allies 
and comrades on the field of battle. The one ally of France is now 
Russia, the enemy of both in the days of the Crimea. No one hopes 
or believes that the King’s visit will bring about any change in the 
relations of France and her present ally, but there is nothing incom- 
patible with that alliance in a cordial understanding between France 
and England. To the Parisians and to Frenchmen generally the 
state visit of an English king to Paris must be an event that is 
flattering to their national pride. For thirty years past France has 
been the Cinderella of Europe, and during all that period no great 
sovereign, except the present Czar, has appeared in state in the 
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streets of Paris. One does not wish to say anything that may seem 
grudging or impolite with regard to the Czar’s visit, but everybody 
knows that it was made with a specific purpose in view. It was part 
of the bargain by which Russia bound herself in certain contingen- 
cies to France. Yet, even under these conditions, France received 
its Imperial visitor with tumultuous enthusiasm and delight. King 
Edward does not go to Paris to frame treaties of alliance. His sole 
purpose is to show his friendship and the friendship of his subjects 
to the French people, and to let them know how heartily we on this 
side of the Channel will welcome a renewal of old cordiality. 
None but a monarch could carry through so great a mission with 
such certainty of success. Afterall, the most fanatical of Republicans 
must admit that the monarchy has its uses. It is understood that 
the King’s visit to Paris will be followed by a return visit of President 
Loubet to London. In the interests of the peace of the world, all 
will desire the fulfilment of this hope. We could have no visitor 
who would be more welcome, and none who will be received more 
heartily by the people of England. If this event should come to 
pass, it will furnish the needed complement to the King’s visit to 
Paris. His Majesty must feel that in his Easter journey of 1903 
he has been permitted to make history. 

I have spoken of His Majesty’s tour as furnishing proof of the 
changed order of things which the new century has brought in. 
There are some persons daring enough, indeed, to suggest that we 
are passing out of the era of Parliamentary Government into that of 
Democratic Sovereignty. In this new era, we are told, the monarchs 
of Europe are to be much more of real rulers than they were 
during the greater part of the nineteenth century; but they are to 
exercise their sovereignty in the name of public opinion, and in 
accordance with the will of their respective nations. This, assuredly, 
is a fantastic speculation, the fulfilment of which we are little likely 
to witness. But one thing at least is clear, that all over the world 
the official rulers of states are bestirring themselves, and are taking 
a more active part in public affairs than that which they did under 
the old régime. The Czar once more asserts his personal authority 
in the promulgation of a great scheme of administrative reform in 
Russia; the German Emperor, who is the doyen of the new caste 
of sovereigns, goes to Copenhagen to efface the last remembrance 
of the hateful days of 1864; President Loubet makes something 
in the nature of a royal progress through the greatest colony 
which France possesses; Mr. Roosevelt undertakes a journey of 
thousands of miles by rail through Western America, and punctuates 
his progress by speeches in which he lays down the fundamental 
principles of his political creed ; whilst, finally, the King of England, 
breaking away from the traditions of centuries, converts his Easter 
excursion into a political mission the importance of which all Europe 
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makes haste to recognise. There is plenty of food for reflection in 
the novel situation thus revealed to us. 

Has our Ministry grown stronger during the past month? The 
Easter recess has given both Parliament and Ministers a welcome 
season of rest. It came when it was sorely needed. At the end 
of March it seemed that Ministers were on the very brink of a 
catastrophe. Nothing, according to the declarations of their own 
friends, stood in the way of their downfall but the impotence of the 
Opposition. ‘No alternative Ministry’ was the melancholy and 
humiliating cry which proclaimed the only safeguard of an Adminis- 
tration which had fallen into all-but universal discredit. As the 
month of April draws to a close, the friends of the Ministry seem to 
have found heart again. Mr. Long, it is true, once more blurts out 
an awkward bit of truth, and confesses that he cannot deny that 
there is a wave of resentment against the Ministry of which he is a 
member passing over the country. But Tory squires and county 
representatives, misled perhaps by the lull of the Easter holidays, 
come forward to declare that the revolt of Toryism against its own 
leaders is at an end, and that the country is once more rallying to 
the Government which has held the reins of power during the last 
eight years. This would be very satisfactory to Ministers them- 
selves if only the facts tallied with the statement. Unluckily for 
them, however, the facts tell another story. Let us examine them 
in detail. There have been two contested elections since I last wrote, 
the first for the Chertsey division of Surrey and the other for the 
Camborne division of Cornwall. The Liberals, in circumstances 
which have not been fully explained, chose as their candidate for 
Chertsey a gentleman of estimable qualities who was nevertheless by 
common consent not the strongest candidate who could have been 
found, or the one most likely to win votes from the Ministerial side. 
He made a good fight under many disadvantages, and he had the united 
support of all sections of his party. But he was too heavily handi- 
capped by the line he had taken during the war to achieve the 
victory which he laboured so hard to win. The result of the election 
was that the Ministry retained the seat, though by a greatly reduced 
majority. That they would have been beaten if a candidate of a 
different stamp had been chosen by the Opposition was generally 
acknowledged by their own supporters. It cannot be said, therefore, 
that the Chertsey election indicated any recovery of strength on the 
part of the Government. In the Camborne division the failure of 
Ministers to hold their ground was still more conspicuous. Here 
the Liberal candidate was the veteran advocate of the Permissive Bill, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, whilst his opponent was Mr. Strauss, a gentle- 
man who represented the constituency in the Parliament of 1895, 
and who had continued to ‘nurse’ the constituency assiduously. 
The supporters of the Government founded their hopes: of success 
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upon the line boldly and openly taken by Sir Wilfrid Lawson with 
regard to the war. Every effort was made to defeat him on this 
ground. Mr. Chamberlain was drawn into the struggle, and wrote a 
letter in favour of the Conservative candidate which read like an 
echo of the Mafeking epistles of 1900. There were few Liberals 
who dared to hope that Sir Wilfrid Lawson would be returned. 
Yet when the result of the ballot was made known it was shown that 
the Liberal candidate had secured a majority of 689 votes, the 
majority of his predecessor, the late Mr. Caine, having been only 108. 
Here, even more conspicuously than in the Chertsey division, the 
election proved the steady decline of the Ministerial strength in the 
country. It is difficult to understand how in face of these two 
contests even the most robust supporters of the Government can 
maintain that their loss of influence and of voting power is only 
temporary. 

Nor is the test of contested elections the only one that can be 
applied to the present position of the Government. During the 
past month certain questions have arisen both in Parliament and 
out of doors that have thrown fresh light upon the extent to which 
Ministers have lost touch not merely with the country at large but 
with many of their own supporters. - Of these the most conspicuous 
is that of the future school system of London. The Government 
had unquestionably a thorny problem to handle when they came to 
deal with London elementary education. They had not hesitated 
in the Act of last year to destroy without remorse and without ex- 
ception the whole of the School Boards of provincial England. They 
had applied the same draconic law to Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Birmingham as to the poorest and most ignorant of rural parishes, 
and in doing so they had killed bodies which by universal consent 
had done magnificent service in the cause of national education. It 
was this feature of last year’s Act which brought upon Ministers 
their crushing defeat in North Leeds. Everybody hoped that they 
had learned the lesson which they then received, and that in dealing 
with London they would find some means of completing their 
educational scheme without destroying the great School Board 
which during the last thirty years has done so much to civilise and 
Christianise the masses of our vast metropolis. To educational 
reformers of both parties—Church and secular—it seemed that the 
Government had only two alternatives from which to choose. They 
might create as their chief educational authority a body elected ad 
hoc, which would practically have meant the retention of the old 
School Board, subject of course to the provisions of the new Act ; or 
they might treat London as they have treated the rest of the country 
and make the County Council the governing body in matters of edu- 
cation. There was, indeed, a third course open to them, but it was 
80 objectionable, both in practice and in principle, that neither their 
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friends nor their opponents believed that they could possibly adopt 
it. This third course was the creation of an educational authority 
on the lines of the Water Board, by distributing the seats among 
the local municipal councils which have taken the place of the old 
vestries. There is no need to dwell upon the notorious disadvantages 
of such a plan, and upon its utter inadequacy for the work which 
would have to fall upon it. The leading clergy of London, including 
those of highest rank, were opposed to the idea almost as strongly 
as the most advanced of Radical educationists, and men hardly 
stopped to discuss its merits or demerits, whilst they argued the 
relative advantages of an ad hoc and a County Council authority. 
Yet this last was the plan selected by the Government, and which 
was incorporated in the Bill they laid before Parliament early in the 
month. Only a couple of days intervened between its introduction 
and the adjournment for the Easter recess; yet even, in those two 
days condemnation unsparing and almost universal fell upon the ill- 
starred measure. To destroy the London School Board and to set 
up in its place a federation of vestrymen was a step from which 
Conservative and Liberal alike recoiled in anger and consternation. 
That the London Education Bill must be altered and re-cast in 
many important particulars is the opinion of almost all who have 
criticised it. The most devoted friends and supporters of the 
Government are just as much convinced of this as their open 
opponents. In what manner it is to be changed so as to make it 
acceptable to the House as a whole I do not pretend to say. But 
when the discussions upon the measure begin the fact that it must 
be altered in some of its most vital provisions will undoubtedly be 
forced upon the attention of the Government. Some of the thick- 
and-thin adherents of the Ministry advise that it should be pushed 
through just as it stands by means of the majority which the 
Whips can still command. The Irish members, these advocates of 
a policy of ‘Thorough’ declare, will support the Government, and 
there is therefore no reason to fear an actual defeat in the division 
lobby. It is difficult to imagine a more fatuous recommendation 
than this. If the opposition to the measure had been strictly con- 
fined to the Liberal benches it is possible that this method of forcing 
the Bill through might have proved successful. But when one sees 
that some of the most pungent criticisms have come from the 
Ministerial side of the House the folly of the ‘ brute force’ policy 
becomes at once apparent. At this moment it’seems, therefore, as 
though Ministers must either modify their Bill on essential points 
or run the risk of a defeat which would at once put an end to their 
existence. Whatever course they may choose to adopt, it is clear 
that their position has not been strengthened by the introduction of 
the Education Bill for London. 
But a question even greater than that of London Education has 
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visibly disturbed the repose of Ministers during the past month. 
When I last wrote I referred to the strange rumours that were 
afloat in many different quarters to the effect that when the Irish 
Land Question had been dealt with the Government would bring in 
a ‘modified Home Rule Bill.’ For some time this strange story 
was allowed to pass without much notice and without anything in 
the shape of an official contradiction. The uneasiness which it 
created in Unionist circles was unmistakable, but no audible ex- 
pression of that uneasiness was given. Experienced politicians knew, 
of course, that no scheme of Home Rule could be contemplated by 
the Government. But they knew also that such a scheme of land 
purchase as that which had been laid before Parliament made some 
measure for the establishment of a representative body or bodies in 
Ireland almost inevitable, and they were therefore quite prepared to 
hear that Ministers, after dealing with the Land Question, meant to 
take up that of Irish Administration. The curious fact was that it 
was among the Irish members that the rumours as to the intentions 
of Ministers found the most general credence. How these rumours 
originated nobody can say. The Times has referred to indiscreet 
utterances in high quarters in Dublin as their probable foundation. 
The Irish members, in private conversation, pointed to a higher 
quarter than Dublin Castle as the source of their inspiration, and so 
loud and confident were they in proclaiming their belief that the 
hour of triumph for the national cause was at hand that at last they 
spread alarm among the Ministerial ranks. Then it was that 
Mr. Balfour, in answer to urgent appeals from his own supporters, 
tardily intervened to put an end to the rumours. His denial was 
in itself clear and emphatic. He explained that he had not. taken 
any notice of the rumour before because he never supposed that 
anybody could have believed it, and he went on to deny it as a 
‘fantastic fabrication.’ There is, of course, no excuse for anyone 
who refuses to accept this statement on the part of the Prime 
Minister. But it is one thing to deny that Ministers have a Bill 
for some modified scheme of Home Rule under their consideration, 
and quite another thing to show that they have not put their feet 
upon a slippery plane at the bottom of which they will find them- 
selves confronted by the old problem of Irish self-government. 
Denials notwithstanding, they have taken a course which must 
almost necessarily compel them to enter upon that ‘step by step’ 
legislation to which Irishmen themselves now look for the attainment 
of their national aspirations. It cannot, therefore, be said that this 
episode of the month has made Ministers stronger either in Parlia- 
ment or the country. 

When we come to consider the merits of the Irish Land Bill 
itself, we are confronted by some curious facts. The first is that 
Ministers have, wisely as many persons believe, turned their backs 
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upon their old Irish policy, and madea genuine attempt to sub- 
stitute conciliation for coercion. Everybody will sympathise with 
their object in doing this. If we can win Ireland by kindness, then 
in Heaven’s name let us do so. Almost anything must be better 
than the relations which for more than fifty years have prevailed 
between the two countries. But when we come to examine the pro- 
visions of the Land Bill we are brought face to face with proposals 
which must fill politicians of the old school with amazement and 
dismay. It should be noted that the criticisms upon the Bill, so 
far, have been curiously timid and reserved. Liberals in particular 
have seemed almost afraid to touch the subject, and Conservative 
members have left it studiously alone. The measure is nothing less 
than a gigantic attempt to buy the Irish people over to the side of 
loyalty and contentment by a huge expenditure of the capital and 
credit of Great Britain. There are many among us who would 
cheerfully consent under certain circumstances to this expenditure. 
Remembering the past, most Englishmen would be ready to submit 
even to a heavy pecuniary sacrifice if by doing so they could heal 
the ancient feud between the two countries. But the defects of the 
Government proposals are obvious, and so grave that it is impossible 
to ignore them. To put the case in a nutshell, we are asked to 
expend scores of millions of money in order to satisfy, not the Irish 
nation as a whole, but merely the class of landowners and land- 
occupiers. And at the end of a hazardous experiment of sixty-eight 
years we are to grant to the beneficiaries under the scheme, or rather to 
their successors of a future generation, the absolute ownership of the 
holdings which are to be enfranchised at the national expense. Why 
should this immense boon be conferred upon one particular section of 
the people of Ireland? And why should the Englishman— including 
the men of the working class—be called upon to pay in order to confer 
this partial benefit upon Ireland? Above all, how can we deny to 
the crofters of the Hebrides and to the impoverished farmers of our 
Southern counties the State aid which we are thus rendering to the 
Irish peasantry? These are questions which naturally suggest them- 
selves to any dispassionate person, and they will have to be answered 
before Great Britain accepts a measure which is revolutionary in its 
character, and which reads more like a proposal to bribe Ireland into 
submission, than a really statesmanlike attempt to solve a problem 
the difficulties of which can hardly be exaggerated. It is not 
surprising that the reception of the measure on this side of St. 
George’s Channel has been cold, or that responsible politicians of 
both parties have been shy in their criticisms of it. 

But if the reception of the proposed Irish land measure has been 
cold and cautious rather than sympathetic in Great Britain, it has 
been very different in Ireland. There the public voice, with few 
exceptions, is favourable to it. Of course the Irish deny that the 
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pecuniary assistance they are to receive under the Bill is sufficient. 
They would hardly be true to their national character if they were 
to take any other course. But so far as they have formulated their 
demands it cannot be said that they are specially exorbitant. 
Twenty millions instead of twelve is the sum which Mr. O’Brien 
has named as the amount of the free grant from the Imperial 
Exchequer that will be needed to put the scheme on a working 
footing, and if the only obstacle in the way of a satisfactory solution 
of the Land Question in Ireland were this difference of eight 
millions, it is possible that both parties in the House of Commons 
would feel that for such an object the money question must not be 
allowed to stand in the way. But the economic objections to the 
measure remain, and it is difficult to see how they can be met. In 
the meantime one significant fact is to be observed. That is that 
Mr. Redmond, speaking at the National Convention, at which the 
Bill was accepted with something like enthusiasm by the majority 
of those present, sternly rebuked those who sought to mix up the 
question of Home Rule with that of Land Purchase, and thus tried 
to neutralise the effect of the ramours—unquestionably of Irish 
origin—of the intentions of the Ministry with regard to legislation 
on the question of Irish governmerit. He was compelled at the 
same time to pass a resolution re-affirming the demand for Home 
Rule; but the fact remains that for the present the question of 
Home Rule has disappeared from the field of practical politics. 
When it reappears it will be under conditions altogether new. 
Perhaps the most striking proof of this change in the situation is 
that which is furnished by the remarkable series of speeches 
delivered by Mr. Morley to his present and past constituents during 
Easter week. Mr. Morley is one of those who in former days nailed 
the Home Rule flag to the mast. Twelve months ago, when Lord 
Rosebery was so hotly assailed for venturing to declare that the 
question of Home Rule was one that must in future be approached 
under entirely different conditions from those which prevailed in Mr. 
Gladstone’s time, it was generally understood that Mr. Morley 
sympathised with his assailants. But now the member for Montrose 
comes forward practically to endorse the declarations of Lord 
Rosebery, and to oppose a stout resistance to those Liberals who, 
in defiance of facts and of the teachings of experience, have sought 
to commit their party to the old Home Rule propaganda on the old 
lines. It looks therefore as though, among its other consequences, 
the new departure of the present Government with regard to Home 
Rule is destined to make for unity among the different sections of 
the Opposition. No one can pretend, however, that it will have the 
same effect in the ranks of the Ministerialists. They seem con- 
demned to suffer alike from their virtues and their faults. 

Space does not permit me to dwell upon some minor incidents 
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from which the Ministry has suffered during the past month. The 
licensing question, or rather the question of compensation for the 
non-renewal of licenses, has given rise to acute controversies, and the 
attempt of Mr. Balfour to save the situation so far as Ministers are 
concerned, by fulminating against those magistrates who, sitting in 
Brewster Sessions, have been trying to effect a reduction in the 
number of public-houses in their respective localities, has aroused 
some feeling against him even in his own party. That there was, to 
say the least, an appearance of indiscretion in the form of his 
utterance is not to be denied, though neither he nor his colleagues 
in the Government can be held responsible for the movement 
which has suddenly brought the question of compensation to the 
front. 

Those critics of the Ministry within the Unionist party who have 
been concerned chiefly about foreign affairs have found a new and 
serious grievance against Lord Lansdowne in the question of the 
proposed railway from Baghdad to the Persian Gulf. This is a 
German enterprise, and though as at present devised it is purely a 
commercial concern, it is an undertaking which may have grave 
political results. When the question of the railway first assumed 
a tangible shape in the beginning of April, Mr. Balfour was closely 
questioned in the House of Commons as to the part which this 
country was to play in a scheme that for many reasons must be 
disadvantageous to our interests. The Prime Minister’s answers did 
nothing to remove the fears of those who were apprehensive that we 
had been inveigled into another agreement with Germany of the 
Venezuelan type. The fears of the public grew apace until at last 
they were only too fully confirmed by the publication in the Times 
of the substance of the convention signed on the 5th of March 
between the representatives of Turkey and Germany for the con- 
struction of the line. This document made it clear that the railway 
would not only be controlled by Germany, but would be governed by 
statutes which effectually secured German interests without safe- 
guarding those ofthis country. Ministers who, before the publication 
of the convention, had shuffled with the question, were compelled to 
give way, and on the 23rd of April they announced that they would 
not support the scheme. The fact remains, however, that Germany 
had counted upon their support, and must have had some reason for 
doing so. 

Finally there remains the grave question of the national finances, 
by which in the long run the Government must stand or fall. 

Mr. Ritchie’s Budget statement, which was not presented to the 
House of Commons until the 23rd of April, was a surprise both to 
politicians and to the country at large. It is to be regretted that 
it cannot be described as a Budget which has added to the reputa- 
tion of Ministers. The financial position of the country was known 
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by everybody to be serious, and at the recent by-elections this 
theme was duly discussed by speakers of both parties. The burden 
of taxation was strongly insisted upon by the representatives of the 
Opposition, and there can be no doubt that in some of these elections 
the payers of income-tax deliberately sought to impress upon 
Ministers their grave objection to that particular impost. Before 
Mr. Ritchie made his statement it was known that if there were any 
remission of taxation it would be in the shape of a reduction of this 
tax. Twopence, or at most threepence, in the pound was the figure 
at which that reduction was placed by the more sanguine of the 
financial experts. Nobody believed it possible that the reduction 
could be so high as that announced by Mr. Ritchie—fourpence in 
the pound. Still less did anyone imagine that after making this 
great remission in direct taxation the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be in a position to strike more than two millions off in- 
direct taxation by repealing the new corn-tax. Never was a simpler 
Budget than this laid before Parliament: so much expenditure, 
so much revenue, and the surplus distributed almost up to the 
hilt in remissions of taxation. It was a Budget that at the first 
moment of its presentation was certain to be popular. No wonder 
that the members of the House of Commons received the announce- 
ment of the reduction of the income-tax with a burst of enthusiastic 
cheering. They are all payers of income-tax, and, like everybody 
else, rejoice in the lightening of that unpleasant impost. The 
removal of the corn-tax was a different matter. It is not a tax 
which presses upon members of Parliament. To a section in the 
House it was endeared by the fact that it represented the thin end 
of the wedge of protection, and they witnessed its withdrawal with 
something like dismay. To the Opposition it is and always has been 
hateful; but the Opposition are, like other people, human, and it was 
hardly in human nature to see a weapon which had been used with 
effect against the Government snatched from their hands without a 
certain feeling of disappointment. That its sudden abolition after 
so brief an existence constitutes a moral victory for its opponents 
cannot be denied. But it undoubtedly deprives them of one of the 
arguments which they have used with effect against Ministers in 
recent elections, Strange to say, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
frankly gave this as one of the reasons for the removal of the tax. 
It lent itself to misrepresentation, he declared, and therefore it must 
go. ‘A most successful electioneering cowp,’ are the words in which 
the Times describes the step taken by Mr. Ritchie in reversing the 
policy of his predecessor and putting an end to a tax which was 
only imposed twelve months ago by his own Government. After 
this expression of opinion from the most powerful of the Ministerial 
organs it does not seem necessary to say anything more in order to 
make the matter plain to the community at large. Sir William 
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Harcourt’s unconcealed anger at the ‘successful coup’ only made 
Mr. Ritchie’s electioneering triumph more conspicuous. 

But it is only when we examine the whole financial situation 
that the vices of the Budget become fully apparent. It was described 
at the moment as ‘ a dissolution Budget,’ ‘an electioneering Budget, 
and ‘a rich man’s Budget.’ There is a great deal of truth in all 
these descriptions. It is, indeed, such a Budget asa reckless Ministry, 
which felt that its doom was sealed and which meant to go to the 
country to-morrow in the forlorn hope of snatching a victory from 
the ballot-boxes, might have presented to Parliament. It recalls the 
historic dissolution of 1874, when Mr. Gladstone made the mistake 
of supposing that an offer to abolish the income-tax altogether 
would recall the middle classes to their traditional allegiance to 
Liberalism and prevent their moving further in the direction of 
Mr. Disraeli’s newly formulated Imperialism. Perhaps if Ministers 
had studied more closely the disastrous results of that episode in the 
history of the Liberal party, they would not have acquiesced so readily 
in Mr. Ritchie’s ‘ successful electioneering cowp.’ Its success, indeed, 
still remains to be proved. But the chief vice of the Budget does 
not consist in its very evident appeal to popular feeling. No one 
can study Mr. Ritchie’s figures without seeing that, in order to secure 
his wholly unexpected surplus of nearly eleven millions, he has 
allowed his hopes for the future to carry him far beyond the limits 
of prudence. If there were no attempt at popularity-hunting or 
vote-catching in the Budget, it would still be open to condemnation 
as a Micawber Budget. It is founded not upon actualities but upon 
the expectations of a very sanguine man. It leaves no margin for 
possible contingencies—nothing but a paltry surplus of 316,000/. 
It takes everything of a favourable nature for granted, and does not 
even stop to consider the possibility of any of those accidents which 
year by year affect the calculations of Chancellors of the Exchequer. 
Even whilst he spoke one of those possibilities had loomed up before 
Mr. Ritchie’s eyes. The disaster in Somaliland is certain to affect 
the expenditure in the current year, and it will not affect it favour- 
ably. One wonders whether Mr. Ritchie when he made his state- 
ment entertained anything like a confident belief that a year hence 
he would be standing in the same place and performing the same 
duty. If so, he must beas courageous as he undoubtedly is sanguine. 
Few figures are needed in order to prove the Micawhberism of his 
estimates for the coming year. Last year’s estimate, framed by s0 
cautious a financier as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, fell short in the 
realisation by 600,000. Yet for the current year Mr. Ritchie 
estimates on the old basis of taxation an increased revenue of 
more than 3,000,000/. The expenditure for last year, inclusive of 
54,000,000/. of war charges, was 184,500,000/. This year he esti- 
mates that the expenditure, including 4,500,000/. of war charges, will 
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be 144,270,000/.; his estimated revenue is 154,770,000/., and he is 
thus enabled to imagine a surplus of 10,500,000/. All that can be 
said is that we shall be unusually fortunate if twelve months hence 
the figures justify this year’s Budget. 

The question of direct versus indirect taxation is not one that 
need be discussed here. But at least it is clear that the remission 
of so large an amount of direct taxation as compared with the re- 
mission of indirect taxation is wholly contrary to modern ideas, and 
leaves the working-classes with a distinct grievance. Everybody 
agrees that they ought to contribute their due proportion to the 
revenue of the country, and that, above all, in these democratic days 
when we see Ministries frankly taking their policy from the man in 
the street, they should not be allowed to escape a share of the pay- 
ment for wars of which they have expressed their approval. But to 
remit eight and a half millions of the taxes imposed upon the well-to- 
do and only two millions of those which are more especially imposed 
upon the poor can hardly be said to be in accordance with popular 
ideas of fair play. Taken as a whole, it is difficult to believe that 
Mr. Ritchie’s Budget, despite its great concession to those payers of 
income-tax who form, we are told, the backbone of the Conservative 
party, will strengthen Ministers even among their own supporters ; 
and it is difficult to conceive on what grounds the mass of the 
nation can be expected to accept it with gratitude. 

Mr. Ritchie, however, is not to be blamed for the ugliest feature 
of the Budget—the enormous sum which is now required to meet the 
normal expenditure of the nation. It seems only yesterday that our 
financial authorities were contemplating with horror a possible 
annual expenditure of 100,000,000. Now we have actually to 
provide for an expenditure of 139,500,000/. And we have to do 
this whilst, by Mr. Ritchie’s own confession, the revenue in many 
departments is inelastic and disappointing, money is dear, and the 
business of the country is in a critical condition. Mr. Ritchie was by 
no means so emphatic as his predecessor was last year in denouncing 
our national extravagance. But even he had something to say on the 
subject, and he made it clear that, like Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, he 
is not one who views with favour the bloated estimates for the army. 
It is in the direction of economy, and in that direction alone, that 
we can look for good Budgets in the future. The revenue may go 
up once more by leaps and bounds, as it did in the happy days of 
the seventies, but unless we resolutely oppose ourselves to the 
reckless extravagance of the departments, and above all to the waste 
of money on absurd schemes of army reform so-called, our 
expenditure will mount higher still, and the richest nation in 
Europe will come perilously near to the end of its resources. 
Finally, in leaving the subject of the Budget, it is only necessary to 
state the cost of the South African War, which is now at last before 
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us. It has reached a total of 220,000,000/., of which sum we have 
as yet paid rather less than 61,000,000/. Military successes, it is 
evident, are not now to be secured ‘on the cheap.’ 

During the month little or no progress has been made towards a 
settlement of the grave difficulties in the near East, and we are still 
threatened by the pessimists with an early outbreak of war in the 
Balkan Peninsula. Russia and Austria have put all possible pressure 
upon Turkey in order to induce the Sultan to act against his truculent 
Albanians. They have extorted from him promises in abundance, 
and as the month closes there are some signs that he is screwing up 
his courage so far as to attempt to fulfil these prouuses. But the 
situation continues to be one of serious danger, and its gravity is not 
diminished by the fact that Russia has mobilised her Black Sea fleet, 
whilst the Turkish fortifications at the eastern mouth of the 
Bosphorus have been hastily put in order. In China the date has 
passed for the Russian evacuation of Niu Chwang, and the Russian 
troops, it is almost unnecessary to say, are still in possession of that 
place and of the railway. Russia has formulated a new set of 
conditions for her withdrawal from Manchuria, and they are conditions 
which would make her mistress of the province. At Washington 
these new proposals are denounced as a distinct breach of faith. 
Our own Foreign Office has not yet spoken on the subject, but, 
remembering the past, Englishmen naturally fear that they are about 
to witness a fresh retreat on the part of their Government before 
the arrogant pretensions of Russia. The imperialism we proclaim 
so loudly in other parts of the world is not: apparently to be applied 
to China. The news of a serious disaster to one of our columns in 
Somaliland completes the record of administrative misfortunes for 
the month. As yet we have no details sufficient to enable us to 
pronounce judgment upon the affair, but the loss of nine English 
officers and of nearly two hundred black troops proves the gravity 
of the disaster. In West Africa we seem to have brought the 
military operations commenced by Sir Frederick Lugard to a close 
by the occupation of Sokoto, and there at least the war-flag has at 
last been happily furled. 
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